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HER MAJESTY AS “ KAISAR-l,HIND. 


The following is a description of a more than life-size 
bust of Her Majesty, the Queen, as “Kaisar-i-Hind,” or 
Empress of India, made for the Oriental University Institute, 
Where this Review is published, by the eminent Italian sculptor, 
Signor Giuseppe Norfini, under the instructions of Dr. Leitner, 
the originator of the title and its populariser in India. Although 
statues of Her Majesty exist in India, none in that country or 
in England represent Her in the special character which the 
assumption of that title implies. The difficulty consisted in find- 
ing a typical rendering in sculpture that should alike commend 
itself to Englishmen and to natives of India as well as meet the 
requirenients of historic fitness and of artistic taste. The 
laurel wreath, for instance, which adorns Caesar, from which 
“Kaisar” is an accepted Oriental form, was discarded as 
palmam qui meruit ferat ” is not an Indian acknowledge- 
ment of Victory, and would, indeed, lead to a misconception. 
Again, the Crown of the Moguls, although accepted by Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike, as a symbol of the Indian Empire, 
and, as such, transmitted to England in Indian opinion, is too 
distinctly Muhammadan, and too^ peculiar in sh^ge,.^m^ as it 
does in tiers, to meetWiW.imiWsat kriC^^^ijsWsSc ^ilSption, 
whilst the Royal Crown bA the top 

of the head, would resemble too . m.ucji . .an^ Indiqh j^-knot 
which is indicative Of reHunciatioh rather than rule. So the 
handsome Crown on the rfid?aH'‘Rifpiete,'^s''iif tftfef ye^^df the 
Proclamation of the new. JmperiaTattnipvite,. that.ds^'t^irsay in 
1877, and as it exists now, was adopted and will, no doubt, be 
considered alike a practical, an appropriate and an ornamental 
solution of the difficulty by all classes of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, as well as by Europeans, who have been long familiar 
with Her lofty features, through that coin. It was, however, 
necessary to give a Roman Caesar’s look to an Indian Empress, 
in order to mark the origin of the word, and the result, there- 
fore, was the truly Roman “ Kaisar ” bust, which, whilst com- 
bining the characteristics of Her Majesty’s face and attitude, 
denotes Her Imperial position, alike to Indian and to European 
eyes. Incidentally we would refer to that feature of the “ arq- 
us-Saltanat ” or “ vein of rule ” over the eye or forehead, which 
Oriental tradition assigns to the being that is destined t© 
rule. There is, probably, no , photograph, sculpifure, medal or 
medallion of Her Majesty that has not been consulted, an,d,, 
although the photograph of Messrs, Downey was taken a^ 
authorized basis of resembianpe, it' was obviously impossible % 
take any pose of ease of age, as characteri^ic of Bmpife. The 


Her Majesty as “ Kaisar-i-Hind'' 

orders that Her Majesty wears on the bust are, the “Star of 
India,” “the Indian Empire,” and “the Crown of India,” in 
addition, of course, to that of “the Victoria-Albert,” whose 
effigies- adorn the Institute, and whose busts, along with that 
of the Prince of Wales, form the apotheosis, as it were, of the 
Commemoration Gallery, led up to by the busts of representative 
Indian Chiefs and European and Indian promoters of Oriental 
learning. Musical instruments, historical, commemorative, 
dedicatory, or as used on great occasions of State, surround 
British Royalty, whilst the Indian races and castes, also repre- 
sented in gems, offer their polyglot tribute to Her M^'esty in 
tablets, Slokas, paintings, poems, and votive offerings, that are 
typical of the princes, peasants, and industrial workers, priests 
and others, not excluding a series of ascetics, all joining 
in a commemoration of loyalty. Mosques and temples, and 
many important Indian cities are there in drawings or carvings 
and, altogether, it would be impossible, as it would be tedious 
to our readers, to describe at greater length in this place the 
contents of a Gallery, of which a personal visit, to which we 
invite them, can alone give an adequate idea. We must, how- 
ever, say a word on the insignia of royalty, which either in 
bas-reliefs or sunk into the stone, adorn the base of the bust. 
In front, we have the orb, ring, sword of spirituality, and 
sceptre over the name of ‘Wictoria^ Queen 1837— EMPRESS 
of INDIA 1877-97.” On one side of the l^ust we have “KAISAR- 
I-EIND,” in Persian characters, as on the Delhi official medal, 
but improved, under the swords of justice and mercy, and the 
sceptre of rule, whilst another side shows the same words in 
Hindi, but corrected from the Delhi medal where, by a slip 
of grammar, the bearer of the title is masculine instead of 
feminine. This inscription is surmounted by the quasi-mytho- 
logical emblem of the “Nao-ratna” or “the nine jewels of 
India," which are typical of that country and some of which, 
like the Gomeda, had never been hitherto identified, but are 
now represented. “Nao-ratna” also refers to. “the nine 
sages” of that most ancient or famous Emperor in India, 
Vikramaditya, and may thus be said to represent the anfcient 
learning of that Continent, as well as the natural wealth of 
India and the wisdom of its Government. Behind, is the Coro- 
nation Chair, and below it is a trilingual reading of “Empress 
of India” from the Delhi medal as corrected. We trust 
that, in India or wherever a sculpture of Her Majesty is 
required to strike the eye and move the public loyalty by 
an impersonation of power, goodness and wisdom, this bust of 
our beloved Queen-Empress may be consulted. 
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INDIA IN THE SIXTIETH VICTORIAN YEAR. 
By Sir Roper Lethbridge, ic.ci.e. 


Twenty years ago, in 1877 and 1878, I had the honour of 


serving the Queen-Empress as Press Commissioner of 
India , and in that capacity it was my duty, inter alia^ to 
become personally acquainted with all the details of the 
administration of Famine Relief under the orders of Lord 
Lytton. As a confidential officer of the Oovernment, I 
had to see all the files of papers, including those that kd up 
to the appointment of the Famine Comrnission-*^the mo:st 
hen^ficent inquisition that has ever attempted to mafshal; 

civilisation in defence of suiSering hun ian ity, 

A interest in the general subject, thus aroueed, led 
me last yeaf^ when it became evident that onoe hiore India 
was brought face to face with the Angd olf; Death by 
Famine, to arrange to make a Winter’s tour throughout that 
vast continent, with special reference to the question as to 
how far the experience of the ia^ great famine, and the in- 
vestigations of the Famine' Com had enabled the 

Government to improve on the heroic work of 1877. The 
readers of The Asiatic Quarterly might find somewha| 
of living interest in a brief summary of the conclu^ons . 
thns arrived at, with regard not merely to the Eainlne 
operations themselves, but also to the general cohdyitipn' 
the ebuntry' and people, 


; ,TjE0RX^ 
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Tfee.rdief of Famine, by tlie;'Stafe> regulated 'by the 
fixed determination of Government to keep the people alive 


by securing for every than, woman, and child in the dis- 
tressed tracts the possibility of getting a subsistence-ration 
daily, dates from, the Bengal Famine of 1873-74, fought 
on those lines by Sir Richard Temple uiuhir the. orders of 
Lord Northbrook The definite adoption by Governnimit 
of that humane policy was, in my opinion, largely due to 
the vigorous series of letters and telegrams that appeared 
in the Times from the pen of my friend Dn George Smith, 
c.i,E., of Seram pore, who was at that time the Calcutta cor- 
respondent of the Times. I quite admit that, from the 
point of view of Political EoDnomy, it may be doubted 


whether the resources of any State, however rich and 
powerful, will in the long run be able to maintain a policy 
that seems to be in conflict with the natural laws of popula- 
tion. But Dr. George Smith ’s telegrams in the limes, the 
eloquence of which produced a sensation in England, 
argued that it was the bounden duty of the British Govern- 
ment of India to make the attempt resolutely, and to 
persevere in it at all costs, unless and until it should be 
actually proved to be impossible. My own opinion may 
be gathered from the fact that when Dr. Smith was com- 
pelled to go home in the spring, of 1S74, very crisis 

of the Famine, I was nominated by the Times to be his 
successor as their Calcutta correspondent, and I was invite 
by Dr. Smith also to succeed him as Editor of the Ftknd 


I was ultimately unable to accept these 
offers i bqt I was quite prepared, if I had 



able to 


do so, to thaibMin the continuity of Dr. SmitVs policy. 

Dp to that definite line had bbdh adopted by 

our Government. In the olden time, tinder Native rale, it 
Is of course obvious th^ hb otfanked action for the relief 
of Famine was pbssible, for tlle^ not exist. 

Consequendy, Crops failed, the people died Hhe 

fli< ; and the survivors, when .the farhine was past and 
u had more land than they; knew what tp do #1; 
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mcreased and multiplied again until they were again deci- 
mated either by famine or by pestilence, or yet more fre- 
quently by war or ci^nl disturbance. ■ 

There has never been even the semblance of a Poor Law 
system in any part of India. But those would greatly err 
uho might attribute this fact to the negligence or heartless- 
ness of the people. The truth is the exact opposite. 
Among Indians, the strength of the clan or family sentiment 
is .sf) great and expansive, and the domestic relations are so 
warm and afTectionate, that poor relief from any source out- 
side the clan or family, and unconnected with any religious 
sanction, is utterly abhorrent to their traditions. 

And I may par parentkese, that this very sentiment, 
kindly and honourable in itself, is and probably always will 
be our greatest difficulty in the practical work of Famine 
relief, for the starving population cannot be induced to come 
out from their homes-— and this is almost universally true 
of the women and children— to take the State-relief that is 
now everywhere ready for them, until in a vast number of 
cases the relief is too late to be of any avail. 

I also wish to observe, that this custom, practically 
luniversal in India, and firmly established fay the 
religious and social sanctions, under which every 
Of cl^h 'Considers it a sacred duty to rhaintain its own poor,' 
while tt produces a general loathing of paupeiisnij is 
also largely responsible for the exceptional terrors of an 
Indian Famine. For always, and during the most pros- 
perous times, there is an enormous populafion thus main- 
tained in idleness, more or less on the verge of starvation. ‘ 
This state of things continues, until the actual incidence: 
of famine and the general rise of prices make it imspoasfble 
for the wockers to maintain this huge array of drones j sM 
drones, and workers alike starve until they consent, to, come 
oa the public relief-works. 

The policy of laisser faire^ inevitable under .ru|% , 

^ unnascutally followed.’ during, , tie earlier . .f 'of ; 
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of evolving order out of chaoSi : The ghastly mortafey of 
the Orissa, Famine of 1866,, caused Simply by the absence 
of any means of conimunication fey which supplies could 
be poured into the districts whefe the crops had Med/ 
awoke the national cottscience feofh m England and in 
'■India, Then came, '-the B'engal Famine of i87‘3‘‘74, and. 
the crusade of which I have spoken/ preached in the 
columns of the Times; and Sir Richard Temple and Lord 
]Srorthbropk conquered that Famine, in accordance with^ 
the positive mandate of public opinion, by the sheer weight 
of the public purse. Millions were squandered in the 
dogged resolve, characteristic of British determination, to 
keep the people alive at all costs, I have always main- 
tained that those millions were rightly thus spent ; for in 
no other way, in the then condition of our knowledge^ 
could the people be kept alive — and the experience thus 
dearly bought could not otherwise have been obtained at all 
That experience soon produced valuable fruit. In 1B76- 
77-78 the crops failed over an area immensely larger than 
in 1873-74 — over an area larger than that of any other 
recorded famine until last year. The shadow of death lay 
heavy over a large portion of the map of India ; and soon 
in many parts— especially in the Deccan districts of Madras 
and Bombay, in Mysore, and in similar tracts — the distress 
became ever so much more intense than it has been at all 
this time or can ever be again. Fortunately, at this crisis^ 
the representative in India of Her Majesty — whose own 
Womanly syi^P^^kies were deeply aroused, and were com 
tinually' manifested in anxious kindly messag-es— Was a man 
of a large arid gen^pus heart, and of a strong and practical 
genms that hais ha^rd|5?“ until recently ofemined adequate 
recognition "from the British public. Lord Lytton, sure 
of full support from his Sovereign, and backed up by Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Cranfefo^ at home, determined, 
not only that all the power of the ‘ State should be at once 
put forth to save life, but also that the experience so gained 
should be utilised to prevent the possibility of future similar 
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sufF^rmg^. Mr. William Digby, c.i:e., tbe Secretary of tbe ' 
Madras I" amine Fund, and a fair-minded observer belong- 
ing to the Party opposed to Lord Lytton, has written an 
elaborate history of that Famine Campaign, based on 
personal observation as well as on all the Government 
confidential papers supplied to him by myself and other 
responsible officers ; and to that history I would refer my 
readers for details. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Digby shows 
the wisdom and foresight with which Lord Lytton framed his 
Famine policy, and the devotion with which his subordinates 
carried out that policy. Lord Lytton, the moment his 
Government was relieved from the stress and strain of 
actual acute famine, set on foot an exhaustive inquiry into 
the whole question of Famine and Famine Relief, from 
the point Of view of the humane policy now finally adopted 
by the State, All the acknowledged experts, both at home 
and in India, brought to that momentous inquiry the re* 
sources of their experience and scientific knowledge. All 
the practical men who had been engaged in the thids of 
the famine-fight in India, were invited to contribute to 
the success of the investigation. During the period, nearly 
20 years, that has intervened, the conclusions arrived at by / 
that grand inquisition have been tested over and over again 
by the comhrned intelligence of the ablest service in die 
world. My own prolonged tour through the vast territories 
now affected by distress, and my personal inspecffon of the 
Famine Camps, the Poorhouses, the hospitals, the various 
agencies from village-relief, and so forth, have fully satisfied 
me that the glorious result of all this heroic endeavour is, 
that henceforward no one need die of starvation in eveii: 
the most remote districts of the country, who can be induced 
frankly to throw himself or herself on the benevolent aid 
of the Government. 

For -the system thus elaborated has provided., m tlie 
first place, fairly complete and perfect tests by whiclt. rfe 
local officers^and through them the local 
and finally’ the 'Supreme ■ ■Governineht-*f-.caff 



S' 
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guard against the approaeil ' of Fatriiite under the guise 
of steadily increasing scarcity and distress. 

In the second place, it has elaborated a method and an 
organization, machine-like in its precision and almost auto* 
matic accuracy, by which the increasing distress may be 
met at every step. 

And further, it has furnished codified directions and 
regulations, under which, at a ininimwn of expensi; to the 
State, work and wages can be obtained throughout the. time 
of famine by every human being who needs the wages and 
who can do the work — and an actual “ subsistence wage by 
every human being who needs it, whether able to work or no. 

From a close personal inspection of the Famine Relief 
works and Famine operations from the Rawalpindi 


Division in the North to the Patna Division in the East 


and Bellary and Anantapur in Madras in the South, in- 
cluding such severely afflicted tracts as the Allahabad and 
Jabalpur Divisions — I can bear witness to the admirable 
working of these arrangements. The Government of 
India, in this '' Diamond Jubilee year,” has succeeded in 
showing to the world that it can and will keep everyone of 
its subjects alive, even in the direst stress of famine. 
Surely this is the grandest achievement that has ever been 
attained, under the blessing of Providence, by human genius 
and devotion. 

I do not mean to affirm that absolute perfection has been 
aWned in the working of Famine relief- But the result 
acfetiJIy achieved is enough to ejccite ardent enthusia$fn.v 

The further experience gained in the famtite of tils 
year will toubtleas many of the pbfeta that are 

stiH in dtsppte^' Oh th^-present^ 

There is, for ihstahc^ Ae preBminatj ^fflc 
the most serious of all-^How to induce the people, and 
especially the women of the poor of the Skadra IM or 
gentle-folk^ito avail themselves of State aid before it is 
too late to be of any avail. And after that arises the 
^ — Ttb i: How to deal with such cases without teaching the 
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\yhole people mischievous lessons of pauperization. These 
are the cases that will derive special benefit from the 
private funds so liberally contribute^ hy of 

England and of the whole British Empire. And it may, 
I think, be said that one of the steps in advanpeji achiev®^ 
by the Government in its management of The 
Famine, has been, and is, so tb allot the work anS 
of this private charity, as to aid th,e suffering people In th# 
best possible way, with the least possible clashing with 
Government operations. In addition to the classes I have 
named, thousands of whom will owe their lives and their 
whole future to the Mansion House Fund, and the other 
private funds, the same' beneficent organizations will start 
again in life, with oxen and ploughs, etc., thousands of those 
who otherwise would have been absolutely hopeless ; they 
will provide to some extent for thousands of waifs and strays, 
the orphans of the Famine. And I believe the various 
races of this vast Empire — I would especially notice the 
Canadian Fund raised by the Montreal *S'/^»?'“~-will receive 
a rich reward for their active benevolence, in the gratitude 
and confirmed loyalty of the I ndian peoples^ 

Of the main difficulties in the actual adniinistrarion of 



ipanjine Relief, by far the most crucial, ommmm I- ' 

liie obtain a reasonaye amounf of Wptk V 

from those who are perfectly able to work, in return , for 
their famihe^wage, Above all, how to get any work at all 
from mamau mjsU who would rather run the rfak of deaths 
than do any work* The reduction of the Famine subsist- 
ence ration — ^ which must of course be very -near the actual 
margin of life and death-^to what is termed a ^fpenal 
ration,” is clearly an operation that must always be attended 
with great risk of actual starvation. After careful inanity 
into this point in every camp I have visited, I am inclinied ^ 
to doubt whether any satisfactory solution of this problem . . 


is possible. I believe it is the point where comes In ,) 
old doubt of the ultimate possibility of the huna^ne 


of saving life at 


costs. 
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Complaints are sometimes heard of the insufficiency of 
the subsistence-ration, and especially of the feeding in the 
poorhouses. I think the explanation of the first complaint 
often is this— If a man get two annas a day by grumliling, 
he will not usually admit that he is satisfied with five or 
six pice. Of the second complaint I have over and 
over again discovered, by personal investigation, that the 
origin is frequently to be looked for in the fact that when a 
starving person comes at a very late stage into a Oovern- 
ment poorhouse, the medical authoritic.s are absolutely 
compelled to put them on what may be called a meagre 
slop-diet at first, ' or they would die at once of dysentery 
or other diseases caused by sudden feeding. 

I turn for a moment to matters outside Famine admin- 


istration that have attracted my observation during my 
winter’s tour. Of the amazing advance made by India as 
a whole, in every directioq, material, social, intellectual* 
and moral, it is, I think, quite impossible to speak too 
strongly ; but this advance has been so admirably pictured 
by the writer of the Jubilee articles in the Times, that I 
need not enlarge upon it. 

The Times urges, very wisely, that one of the best 
preventive measures that the Government can adopt against 
future famine would be, a wide extension of the principle of 
making the State demand on the land a fixed and moderate 
sum, and not an elastic amount varying with the zeal of the 
settlement officer and the extreme capability of the land. 
It ia by this means alone that capital will be attracted to 
the reclamation of the vast areas of cultivable land now 
lying waste, and . that population will be brought from 
the densely-peopled of Behar and Beng^ to the 

fertile but desolate portions of Assam* Burma, and other 
Sparsely-populated regionsi jmight add enormously to 
the nationarprosperity. ‘ ^ ^ 

Dean Vaughan used the following striking words of the 
social tendencies; of the Queen’s r^n in England (see his 
letter in the. Times of June 23rd) .* “ The leading feature of 
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the Queen’s long reign has beei^. “the approxiniation of nian 
to man, class to class, peer to plasant, C^Lircliman to Non- 
conformist.” I fear a similar statement would *not^ he truie 
of the whole of Her Majesty’s rule in India, wheitJhw 
relations between Indians and Europeans, ipr # 
between Hindus, Muhammadans, and the other 
communities of the land* : fct I do think that durmg the 
last ten years there has been a remarkable advance in the 
cordiality observable between Englishmen and Indians. 
Personally I have had the privilege of possessing a very 
large circle of valued friends among my Indian fellow- 
subjects for more than a quarter of a century ; and I am 
bound to say I have never received anything but unbounded 
courtesy, even from strangers in India. But in the course 
of my recent tour, I have had the opportunity of observing^ 
on several occasions, the reception accorded by large 
audiences of Indian gentlemen to references in my speeches 
to those relations, and to individual English personages from 
Her Gracious Majesty downward. Throughout the whole 
period of my acquaintance with India, I have always observed 
that the sentiment of personal loyalty to Her Majesty is as 
warm among Indians as among the other communities owm 
Ing th^t benign sway-r-and especially siiice that most politic* 
a^ well ah most gracious act, on Her Majesty’s part, the 
assumption, with all suitable pomp and dreumstance, of 
the title, so gratifying to Indians, of Kaisar-i-Hind ” or 
“Empress of But this year I have observed a 

marked growth of corresponding kindly feelings towards 
the English subjects of the Empress generally. 

It would hardly be honest if If concluded this summary 


of my Jubilee-year impressions of India without at leaht 
noticing two drawbacks in the general picture of progress, 
increased prosperity, and increased enlightenment. The 
first I have hinted at, in alluding to the statesmanlike views , 
of the Times on the Indian land-question; it is, th^ 
poverishment of the rural classes over all those 


India, such as the Centedi Provinces, die l^eccah 
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of Bombay, and much of the Madras Presidency, where the 
Government demand on the land is continually being screwed 
up by the zealous endeavours of the settlement officers to in- 
crease the revenues. In the Central Provinces, I saw an 
immense number of malgnmrs (landlords) as well as rayat^; 
(tenants) ; they were absolutely unanimous in assigning the 
severity of the famine in those Provinces to the exce.ssive 
harshness of the Government demand on land, which had re- 
cently been increased in some villages by 200 or 300 per cent. 

Another fly in the ointment ” remains to be noticed. 
Notwithstanding the “ Compensation for exchange allow- 
ance that has recently been sanctioned— not without some 
hostile criticism from those who do not share in its benefits 
— the continued depreciation of the Indian currency, in 
spite of all the makeshifts of the Indian Government, has 
obviously and most seriously affected, not only the comfort 
and the standard of living of all classes of the Isuropean 
Civil Services, but also their peace of mind. It is quite 
needless to dwell on the various deplorable results certain 
ultimately to arise out of the long continuance of such a 
state of things as this. The only cure for this will, in my 
humble opinion, be the adoption of International Bimetallism 
by the nations of Europe ; and the possibility or probability 
of that depends on an infinite variety of causes such as 
the enlightenment of the British , agricultural mind— 
Fortunati nimium sua si bona norint — which I cannot even 
e^UEnerate in this place. , 

lur after all, the ills in India that strike one ^ still 
urgently demanding redress have happily become almost 
unimpoftaiftf when compared with those that presented 
‘ themselves to view no longer ago than a quarter of a 
Century. India has every reason — and I am^ certain that, 
as a whole, she has every wish — to join' in these Jubilee 
'thanksgivings with the sincerity of feeling that has unques- 
tionably befen its proudest feature here in England. 


THE TIGRIS-MESOPOTAMIAN E 4 II;WAY ^ ^ 

AND INDIA. 

By Hurmuzd Rassaii^i. 

1 HE present unhappy state of affairs in Turkey induces me 
to revert, before making the proposal that will really unite 
England with India through Turkey, to the defunct project 
of a Railway to India through Syria and Mesopotamia, vi^ 
the Persian Gulf that was long ago known as the 

Euphrates Valley Railway.” It was unfortunate that 
that schetne fell to the ground, because, if such a line had 
been established^ Turkey in Asia would now have been in 
a flourishing condition. I deplore this want of attention on 
political as well as mercantile and international grounds, 
because I consider that the traditional interests of Great 
Britain and of the peoples of Turkey are so identical that 
neither jealousies, nor temporary disagreement, can sever 
the amity that has existed, for centuries, between the two 
monarchies. 

More than .forty years ago such a railway project was 
thought of by , those who took an interest in the overland 
Cd'ihmunicati^^ with India, and the development of un- 
Ifmited resources of different parts of Turkey, in produce 
as wdl as in manufacture, The late General F, R. Chesney 
and Sir Wiiltana ■ Andrew, e^ecially, laboured ® i^c>r 
years towards its consummation, but though the matter was 
taken up in the House of Cottinions and a select committee 
was appointed to report upon the whole scheme in 1871 
and 1872, no good result accrued. 

The relative advantages of " different routes wCre di^ 
cussed by a number of witnesses, but though they all 
differed about the exact line and the most eligible termini 
to fix upon they,, one and all, concurred as to the importan^^ 
of having an alternative route available in case of the ;; 

Sea passage being impeded. The flve following- ^ 
w^reTecommended ' 
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> 'td. A line slartmg from Alexsrt^t^a (Iscanderoon) or Swaideya near 
the mouth of the Orontes, passing through Aleppo to the Euphrates at or 
near the Castle of Jaabar, and thence carried down the right bank of the 
river to Grain (Ivoweyt), on the Western side of the Persian Gulf. 

and. A line starting from one of the same points, crossing the Euphrates 
at Belis, passing down the left bank of the river or along the right bank of 
the Tigris as far as Baghdad, or to a point nearly opposite, rccros.sing the 
Euphrates and proceeding to Grain. 

3rd. A line starting as before, crossing the Euphrates at Bcerajeek, 
thence going round to Orfa and I)iarbekir, and following the right bank of 
the Tigris to Baghdad, whence it would follow route No. 2. ^ 

4th. A line somewhat like the last-mentioned, but following the left 

instead of the right bank of the Tigris. ^ 

5th, A line starting from Tripoli and proceeding across the desert by- 
way of Damascus and Palmyra to the Euphrates, whence it would follow 


either of the Euphrates routes. 


The last of these projects is not worth a moment’s con- 
sideration, because it is not only incapable of turning to a 
good account, but the greater part of the 3^^ miles of 
country which the line has to pass through is a wilderness 
without a chance of improving for the next hundred years ! 
The same drawback also which rnakes the other Syrian 
Ports unsafe for large vessels to anchor at applies to 
Tripoli. If money was no object in forming a huge break- 
water, I would recommend Swaideya as a port in preference, 
as the line there would pass through inhabited rich country 
capable of every kind of improvement. The first point in 
establishing a railroad through Turkey is its utility, and a 
line to be successful must not only be useful, but also 
remunerative to the Government of the country as well as 
to thoste who contribute towards its development and fhaln- 
tenaiice, la my , opinion, there is only one route which 
would answer ali purposes, and that fS ths Tigf'is or 
Mesopotamim Une which I shall describe hereafter. 

With reference to the comparison between Alexandretta 
and Swaideya, as points of departure^ it does not require 
an engineer to judge which is the most likely spot for that 
object. The only question is, which would be the cheapest 
and most beneficial in the end ; to tunnel through the 
lilan mountain or, to lay the line over the pass from the 
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foriner port, or in:^kmg an expen sit?e breakwater at the 
month pf tke Qrontes to shelter even half a dozen large 
vessels against the south-westerly winds* From what I 
have seen of breakwaters or artificial harbours in differerit 
parts of the world, and railways going over and through ^ 
mountains, I should say that no one in his senses would 
Fesitate to giv^e the preference to Alexandretta. As for the 
unhealthiiiess of the place, it is mostly imaginary. Going 
through it in 1852 and 1854, the place was, no doubt, sur- 
rounded by extensive marshes and most of the dwellings of 
the natives were in the midst of dirty swamps. With the 
exception of half a dozen substantially-built houses for the 
occupation of Foreign Agents and traders the village con- 
sisted of tumble down huts, whose inmates then, indeed, 
looked like a plague-stricken community. On revisiting it 
again, however, after twenty years, 1 found the place quite 
altered, the dirty swamps had been got rid of. Fine houses 
and public buildings were erected, and the wretched small 
village had become a respectable-looking town, with a good 
many European settlers carrying on a thrifty commerce with 
the world. Shipping and trade had increased twentyfold 
siiittce the drainage of the marshes. Europeans and natives 
^eife alike healthy, and ever5rthing seemed in a flourfshiiig. 
■Gohdidon,, ■ ■ • , 

A writer against the unhealthiness of Alexandretta and 
the unsuitableness of its harbour asserts that in winter, on 
account of the hurricane which rushes down the side of the 


naked rocky mountain, ships are knocked ahout at anchor. 
I have been through that place fifteen times in different 
seasons, and no day was there any' difficulty in loading of 
unloading a vessel. French, Russian, Austrian, and Turkish 
Steam Packets continually arrive and leave Alexandretta at 
appointed times of the year, and I have nevei' heard of a 
single detention in the transmission of mails or of a passengef 
being left behind. All seafaring men, acquainted whh fhf: 
coast of Syria, ridiculed the idea of comparing 
'harbour writh- 'any other ,on' .rite' coast qf 
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tJti'OS® in ftivoLir of SwcLidcyn admitted thnC 4!^^ , 
Alexandretta anchorage could not be surpassed in cleanli- 
ness and holding ground. My experience supports the 
opinion of naval men who frequented the place that the 
gulf is so well sheltered that it can with safety give refuge 
to more than a thousand large vessels. 

The European Colony have found a most pleasant retreat 
for the summer in a picturesque valley up in the mountains, 
about 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. It is situated 
to the S*W. of the town, a distance of about two hours’ 
ride, almost on the same level as Bailan, which lies to the 
east of it The vegetation is very rich and the water plentiful. 
The place is called Nirggislee, from the beauty of the 
valley, a romantic name which means Narcissus, from the 
Persian word Nirggis. Mr. A. Catoni, the British Vice* 

^ Consul at Alexandretta, built a pretty little villa there h 
which I spent two days while I was awaiting the French 
steamer from Egypt to take me to Constantinople. 
Although it was June, one of the hottest months, it was 
delightfully cool there, and one evening the cold induced m 
to dine indoors. 

’ Since the Railway project was talked of, and the 
drainage of the marshes, the price of land has gone up at 
Alexandretta four times, and if proper inland communica- 
tion take place there would spring up, ere long, as large a 
town as Beyroot, but with greater commercial prospects, 
as Alexandretta is the only port on the Syrian coast whiieh 
car* be -made use of at all seasons as an emporium 
* Euripe, Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Koordistan. 
i have khe^n carai^ns going from Baghdad and Mossul 
carrying pttidiae to Aleppo and Alexandretta in exchange 
of goods. If a Railway were estahlisteJt even between 
that port and Aleppo albne^ die trade, before many years, 
would increase 100 fold, and die line of dp or 70 miles 
would he maintained by the commerce the province 
Some years ago the local traffic was estimated at about 
5,OG 3 bales of goods passing annually between Alepi^ 
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and the sea, with about 10,000 passengers, carried on m tiles, 
horses, and camels ; and considering that wherever a Railway 
is laid trade increases, there will, in all likelihood, within a 
very short time, be more goods than enough to transport 
through that line. 

The only difficulty which will be met with in laying the 
railroad will be the Bailan Mountain, but when the line 
reaches the foot on the south side, more than half of the 
remaining distance is tolerably easy. The rest consists of 
rocky low table lands with occasional cultivated ravines. 
The hills can be avoided by following the plains of Killis 
to the north, or Isslib to the south. As for the marsh, 
which covers a large tract of the lowland round the Lake 
of Antioch, it is not necessary to go near it, as the line can 
easily be carried along the foot of the mountain until all the 


swamps are passed ^ even if it were necessary to go straight 
through the valley, there can be no difficulty in draining it 
or in repairing the old causeway which has been in exist- 


ence from time immemorkl . tender good management 
the environs drained' that 


every ■fD 6 t'' 0 f '.Ae;:iich;;lan:d might ,he'' 'Cultivated.'^ 

r 'eduld^be drawn off ihm 'ehe-Ordatek 

The stream which flows irregtvlarif '^'^4 
from the Spring on the north-east might be 
enelosi^ so as to flow direct to the river. The numerous 



villages which are seen scattered in difeent parts 
of the country between the sea and Aleppo show the pros- 
perity that existed in that country in years gone by ; even 


now some of the abandoned rich valleys are being brought 
under cultivation, and the industrious peasants require only 
a little assistance in money and seed, with a tnoderaie 
charge of interest, to quadruple their farming. 

As regards the town of Aleppo, though it has suffered, 
like all other cities in Asiatic Turkey, through mismanage'* 
ment and the want of proper adramistration of |us)dce aitdi ■ 
protection to Ijfe and property, it is still an impofl^t efef- 
eihp<wium of commerce in Turkey. The town h well 
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built oC smooth stone with tnost of its streets nicely paved 
with flag-stones, which make the streets and houses look 
hnich cleaner than in any other town in Biblical lands. Its 
silk, soap, and dye mS.nufactures are still very extensive, 
and its trade with Orfa, Dlarbekir, Mossul, and Baghdad, 
is important. The handsome silk stuffs, some of Which ai*fe 
worked with gold-and-silver thread, are worn all over Syria, 

' Mesopotamia;, feoordistan, Armenia,, and, Asia'M.inot ? 'and, 
a good deal is exported to Persia and Constantinople. 

The climate of Aleppo and its surroundings is salubrious 
and devoid of the common autumn ailment of intermittent 
fever prevalent at that time of the year in some parts of 
Mesopotamia. But the Aleppo boil or button is as bad 
there as it is at Baghdad, Mossul and Diarbekir ; and up 
to to-day no one has been able to discover its cause, 
though the Indian Government with the aid of the medical 
faculty have tried all they could to do so. 

As for carrying the line to the Tigris Valley, vid Diar*- 
bekir, one has only to look at a map and be convinced that 
such recommendation is not worth thinking about, as it 
would only be taking the line about 1 50 miles from the 
right direction, and the route being all hilly, the expense of 
laying the rail would be more than doubled. But if a rail- 
road be laid between Nissibeen and Aleppo, via Beerajeek 
and Orfa, and it would be found afterwards that Diarbekir 
ought to be connected by rail communication with the 
fc^rmer, a branch line might be carried thither via Swairak 

I nrrist now consider the difference, as a practical 
taking s between what were called the Euphrates atid Tij^is 
■valleys rbutes. It is a mystery to me how anyone, who 
knows the counfty imd its resources, can, compare the two 
tracks in one scale either .commercially,^ politically, or 
strategically. 

it is worthy of remark that aS.ithe gentlemen who spoke 
in favour of the former did .not. travel through the country 
bordering on the Euphrates, and those who were employed 
in the survey of that river never went beyond the actual 
its=^f., 
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The bends of die Stream are so numerous that its banks 
can never be utiliz;ed for a railway line, as it will be quite 
impossible to know the limit of the overflow at the time of 
itS; great rise I and the valley being very flat, altiaoSt on a 
level with the river, that it would be found difficult to fix 
with certaiatir upon a proper course. In that case the line 
would have to be laid on the outskirts of the valley through 
and land with innumerable iipS and downs, because, bn 
both sides of the river the country is undulating, and after 
every few miles ravines and hills have to be Orossed either 
by bridging over the former, and cutting, or tunnelling, 
through the latter. 

To avoid the zigzagging of the river the line has to be 
carried in some parts twenty or thirty miles frOin it, and at 
the end it would be found that what was gained by the 
so-called direct route, between Aleppo and Saglaweya (the 
point on the Euphrates opposite Baghdad), against the 
Tigris Valley line, would be lost by the detours which have 
to be made. Moreover, such a line has to depend merely 
upon transit traffic, especially as there are only about three 
or four small towns the whole way, and the Arabs who 
occupy some parts of the valley are agriculturists. If all 
the. alluvial land on both sides of the Euphrates, between 
Belis and Saglaweya, was to be put under tillage th^e 
would be scarCEely enough corn grown to suffice the inhabi- 
tants and supply the different nomad tribes, who frequent 
that neighbourhood, with the grain required. 

The river has, of course, to be crossed either at Belis or 
at Saglaweya, because it would be difficult to continue the 
line on the right bank of the Euphrates below the latter 
place, on account of the Hindeeya and Samawa marshes of 
Babylonia, and if expense is of no object, and the line has 
to be carried on all along the western side, the same draw- 
back will be experienced by the absence of comraerci^: 
intercourse. Then if the line should be crossed at apqfai 
opposite Aleppo it would necessitate another 
the Khaboof (Chebar of the .Ensph^t & 

, 'THIRD SERIES.' , VOD., 'ly. ' 0'/ h 
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Failroad would be carried along the left batik pf that river 
and diverge from the Euphrates for about 200 miles. 

Then as regards navvies and artizans who would be 
required for the l^ork in such an out-of-the-way -locality^ 
and the plant which his to be trahaported thither for the 
rail, how are they to be got unless they are all taken there 
from, the 'sea-coast or Northern Mesopotamia ? This^ of 
course, would entail very heavy expense seeing that every 
^ piece of wood and every iron tool has to be brought for 
daily use from a great distance, and the labourers and 
artizans who would be taken thither from different parts of 
Turkey, necessarily expect to be paid twice or three times 
as much as they would ask if they were near their homes, 
~^t?’saynR€ithing about their food which has to be provided 
for them, eveh'tG the fuel fur cooking purposes. 

After all, the question is, if such a line should be under- 
taken, who is to provide the capital with little or no chance 
of getting a return of even two per cent, interest on the 
outlay ? I am certain no Government or private concern 
will ever think of supportir^ a scheme, financially, without 
being convinced of its success. I have not the least doubt 
that if a commission be appointed to survey the country, 
whether on the east or west side of the Euphrates, they 
would unhesitatingly condemn it altogether, even without 
its relative comparison to the Tigris route. 

Having considered the disadvantages and drawbacks 
attending the Euphrates Valley route, I must now describe 
the usefulness and efficacy of the Tigris^Mesopotamian 
line for : every hope of ultimate success 

a financial^ as welTas for the general, benefit tO England 
' and Tufkdy.',/- 

In the first placci find there been a railroad laid between 
the Mediterranean and th^ Gulf, zfid Mossul and 

Baghdad, the general famine, over Asiatic Turkey, which 
prevailed there during the 879-80, might have been 
averted and thou^ds :;Df lives 'iayed. Secondly, com- 
m rial intercourse with Europe, esped^Iy England, which 
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has come to almost a standstill, would have- been in a 
^otirishlng condition^ and the poor Turk, fpr whom Eng- 
land had always entertained a sympathetic ieelihg, would 
have been tijiiriving instead of being in the throes of bank- 
ruptcy, , ' \ 


I must now describe the line that ought to be continued 
to the I erstan Gulf Between Aleppo and 

Beerajeek, a distance of about sixty miles, the country is so 
level that neither a tunnel nor a deep trench is required to 
be made ; and, with the exception of the Sajoor river, there 
is no other stream likely to obstruct the passage. The 
bridge which has to be built over the Sajoor would not be 
expensive, as it would not be a large one, and stone is 
plentiful in the neighbourhood. That part of the Aleppo 
district is thickly inhabited, and the people, who are Turko- 
man and Arab agriculturists, are not only industrious, but 
also prosperous. The greater part of the land can be irri- 
gated by utilizing the river Sajoor and two other streams 


higher up ; and though nothing but grain is grown there 
for the present, cotton, fruit-trees, and all kinds of oil- 
producing plants can he reared with advantage. This 
branch of the line would be of infinite use to the Innea^a, 
an^ other wandering Arabs on the Souths and to the 
tain districts on the North, The former will he able to 
exchange their wool, butter, sheep, and horses at Aleppo 
for European goods. They could even be tiseful in be- 
coming carriers of commodities between the line and the 
Arabian tribes along the Euphrates as far as Dair. ’ 

After the Euphrates is crossed below Beerajeek near 
Jerabes the ancient site of Qbarchentish the line, of about . 
40 miles, has to be carried on to Orfa through most fertile 
country inhabited by an industrious and well-to-do, peasantry; 
One district in particular called Serooj (from 'fSerug ’’ the 
great-grandfather of Abraham) is famed for its extenslye 


produce of cereals. As some hills have to be 
cuttings would be required in two. or, three pla« 
'can -be avoided by:.c«ntying''tfcb-|we|t’|fe;W 
'andvcrossing the:"finpiSrltes:at 
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As far as the position of Orfa is concerned, it iS one of 
the most important and central positions on the line ; 
al&ough it is now a sub-district of Aleppo, if a Railroad be 
established it will ere long vie with its chief city in trade 
and general resources. Indeed, Orfa ought to be made an 
independent Pashalic or Walayet, as it commands the. low- 
land of Northern Mesopotamia as far as Sinjar to the south- 
east, Mardeen to the east, and the Khaboor to the south. 
Its w 4 e in wool, butter, sheep, and horses, with the 
Shammar and other Nomad Arabs as far as Sinjar, and the 
junction of the Khaboor with the Euphrates, would be 
great. Its export of wheat to the Mediterranean Ports is 
already extensive, as a large part is actually exported to 
Europe. It may be conjectured how cheap grain is in the 
Orfa district, when in spite of the distance to Alexandretta, 
and no less than three middlemen realizing a good profit, 
the producers find it lucrative. Between Orfa and Alex- 
andretta I used to meet files upon files of camels laden with 
grain bound for Alexandretta for export to Europe. 

Orfa is so beautifully situated and commands such an 
extensive rich valley with plenty of water to irrigate it that 
under good management and with sufficient capital it might 
be made one magnificent garden. Of course, not one acre 
in a thousand in its district is cultivated, and if even one 


quarter of the fallow land is put under proper tillage its 
produce will suffice for the maintenance of a small kingdom. 

From Orfa to Nissibeen, a distance of about 140 miles, 
the country is rich and flat, but deserted. There are two 
ravines which have to be bridged over, but the expense 
would not be great. The former prospenty of district 
is shown by the numberless ruined villages which are seen 
in all directions. The town of Nissibeen, which was in days 
of yore an important Chaldean Christian settlement, is now 
neither more nor less than a dhrty second-rate hamlet. I 
remember it to be a respectable small town, not more than 
40 years ago, where the Nomad Arabs generally bartered 
their wool, butter, and other produce, with the merchants 
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of Mossul for calkoes and dates. Bag^hdad and English 
merchants used to advance money through Mossul agents 
to the Bedoiains for their spring produce, and when the 
tirhe arrived for squaring accounts, the respectte parties 
met there to settle matters, I never heard of any breach 
of contract tS^hing place in those transactions. 

Nissibeen, situated on an eminence, commands an exteti^ 
sive fertile plain as far as the Tigris to the east and tte 
mountain of Sinjar to the south> with a plentiful supply of 
running water for irrigation; every inch of its soil might be 
brought under tillage and made to yield all manner of pro- 
duce. This town will also prove an important station as 
an emporium to that part of Mesopotamia and Koordistan ; 
and being on the track of traders and travellers between 
Baghdad, Asia Minor, and Western Koordistan, the pas- 
senger traffic will be considerable. 

The line having arrived at Nissibeen, in what direction 
ought it to be continued to Mossul and Baghdad ? For 
shortness and economy there is no difficulty in determining 
in favour of ‘^the Mesopotamian.*’ From Nissibeen to 
Baghdad there is not a river or mountain to impede the 
way along the right bank of the Tigris ; but if that rivet 
shhltld be crossed either at Jazeerah or at Mossul and the 
line carried on to the east of it, numerous rivers and deep 
ravines have to be bridged over. This would be to no 
purpose as the Strip of land of Assyria proper could be 
reached by the traders with their goods to stations estab- 
lished on the west side of the Tigris by ferries.* '■ 

From Nissibeen the line would ^ have to be carried for 
about 60 miles straight to the river opposite the large 
Chaldean village of Peshapoor, where there is a ferry; or. 
else the railway be taken direct from Nissibeen to Mossul, 
— B. distance of about 120 miles. 

* There h a coal mine on the left side of the Tigris bdlov Jazeerah 
which, if worked properly, would yield unlimited supply. Sonae specijlati(^$ 
tried to work it, bet they were so hampered by the Ministry of Fnfelld la^ 
^ruction at Constaatinople, that they had tp give.Uf ah , 

its a bad job,” 
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as a matter of course, would become a great 
ceatre of commerce between Assyria, North and North- 
Eaatern Koprdistan, and Norths Mesopotamia; 

and the Tigris being navigabie for rafts from Diarbekir and 
Saart the great trade of years gonn hy would revive to m 
unlimited degree* 

For theJasl 3^5 'years commercial intercourse between 
Mossul, India, and Europe has fallen to almost a cipher, as 
the country has been going from bad to worse through mis- 
government. But with a railroad it would not take many 
years to revive trade. 

The exports to Europe from the Mossul district used to 
be wool, gall-nuts, yellow berry, madder-root, mastic, hide, 
leather, wax, and gum-tragacanth ; and, in return, the 
merchants received Manchester goods^ cutfery, china, and 
glass. 

The trade with India consisted in the export of dried 
fruits, different kinds of nuts, printed stuffs and dyed 
calicoes, and the imports used to be sugar, spices, coffee, 
and indigo. 

Owing to the poverty prevailing in Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, the peasantry require some pecuniary assistance in 
the first instance with a reasonable interest charged on it to 
enable them to get on. Ten per cent, on the outlay would 
be considered a moderate charge in those countries which 
they could, and would, pay. What has ruined the poor 
industrious classes, both in Turkey and Egypt, is the 
sham#!! usury of the Foreign lenders. By the 
wretched Fellah has paid the taxes and the debt w|th its 
exorbitant inier^t/notM is left him but starvation or 
prison. ■ 

From Mossul to Baghdad, on the right side of the Tigris, 
the line can be carried oh wMiout obstruction, as there are 
neither mountains nor rivefs. tO Impede the passage, and 
the bends , of the river are not great. The few high lands 
existing between Mossul and Ticreet can easily be trenched 
through ; and as soon as a railroad is laid the rich soil 
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througii wliich it passes will be put under cultivation by 
the Arabs, vriio are always ready to take advantage of 
earning a 'living.. ^ 

The merchants of Karkook, a large and populous 
Assyrian city, situated on the eastern side of the river and 
about fifty miles in a direct line . from Kalaa Shirgat, with 
the neighbouring Koordistan districts, will no doubt avail 
themselves of the line and carry on their mercantile transac- 
tions with Baghdad and Mossul through that route instead 
of sending their goods by caravan more than three times 
the distance to the former, and nearly twice' the length of 
the land journey to the latter. Moreover, by sending their 
merchandise to Kalaa-Shirgat they would avoid crossing 
the great Zab and the Khazzir, which are very often 
dangerous to get through, the former having rickety boats, 
and the latter which has to be forded on foot. Sometimes, ■ 
in the spring season, when the river swells, caravans have 
to wait for several days before they can cross the latter. 

The Assyrian town of Arweel and its surroundings will 
also take advantage of the line by sending their merchandise 
to the Tigris, a distance of about forty miles, for convey- 
ance by rail to the east or west ; and the fertile lantl wtncE 
is now lying waste, unused for want of capital and Security, 
will ere long pecome as prosperous as it was fornieriy. 

With regard to Baghdad, its important posidon, wealtb, 
unlimited resources, and the well-known trade between it 
and India, Persia, and Europe, the line will prove a great 
success as soon as it connects the Persian Gulf with the 
Mediterranean, when there will be no lack of traffic to 
make it commercially a Success.' The Exchequer of 
the Sultan,' which has been for years in a deplorable , con- 
dition, will then flourish and meet the lawful claims of the 
Porters foreign creditors, and the arrears of pay of the, . 
military, naval, and civil services. 

As for the continuation of the. line from Baghdad td tile. 
Persian Gulf, it is quite immaterial whether it wqtild , ■ 

on the right or left of the Tigris, because both; 
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same c^tfegory with regard to & and impediments^ 
seeing that that river must be crossed somewhere. If it 
proceeds through Mesopotamia, Shat-al-Haai has to be 
bridged over ; and if the line crosses below Baghdad and 
follows the east side of the Tigris the river Karkha (the 
supposed Choaspes of Herodotus) has to be got over.* 
With regard to the marshes existing in those parts they can 
be easily got rid of by confining the stream higher up in 
one channel. The advantage of carrying the rail on the 
left of the Tigris would be immense as far as Persia is 
concerned, because all the trade of Luristan and Khuxistan 
would be utilized through it. The line might be carried on 
ultimately to Karrachee through the Persian and Beloochi- 
Stan sea-coasts without much difficulty, which will prove a 
great benefit to the trade of those two provinces. 

There is no question about Mohhammera being the most 
practicable place for the terminus, notwithstanding the 
opinions of two or three gentlemen who spoke against it 
before the select Parliamentary Committee. The same old 
story about the frightful marshes that surround the place 
was brought forward as a great hindrance to laying down 
the line, as if there were any difficulties in draining them. 
I would prefer carrying the rail beyond Mohhammera to 
clear the bar that lies about thirty miles below it. But when 
I passed through it a few years ago our vessel, which drew 
about seventeen or eighteen , feet of water, did not experience 
any difficulty in crossing it at high tide. I would prefer the 
port to be at the mouth of the Persian Gulf where all the 
sandbanks terminate, and for this reason, I would recom- 
nlend Koorain, commonl)^ called Kowait, as the terminus. 
In that case the fee has to cross the Euphrates a little 

* Herodotus states Now when the great kiiig leads his array m 
person he carries with him firoro home provisions well prepared and cattle ; 
and he takes with him water from She river Choaspes which flows from 
Susa, of which hlone, and no other the Mhg; drinks. A great number of 
four-wheeled carriages drawn by mul^st ctoy the water of this river, after 
it has been boiled in silver vessels, and follow him from place to place, 
herever he marches.” — C/st?. r88. 
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ab6ife its juaction lyilh the Tigris just above Koorna, 
skirtiag Bu$ra 40, miles below and then diverging through 
the desert round to the Koorain harbour, a further distOnce 
of about 90 miles. As for the difficulty of the supply of 
fresh water at Koorain it is merOly an idea ; none of the 
gentlemen who spoke about it had examined the country ! 

As regards the alleged pnii^lthihess of Mohhammera, 
Basra, and other places on the banks of Shat-al-Arab,* the 
statement is absurd; the Government simply does not 
take the trouble to prevent inundations ; and, if marshes 
thus increase year after year and stagnant water spreads its 
effluvium in the low lands, when the weather gets hot, malaria 
must be the consequence. Alexandretta and Suez are cases 
in point When I passed through the former in 1851 and 
through the latter in 1854, before the railroad was laid 
between Cairo and Suez the natives looked sallow and 
sickly, but now they present a different appearance owing 
to the disappearance of the marshes. This improvement 
can also be attended to at Mohammarah by a small outlay ; 
as soon as the Arabs find it to their advantage to drain their 
land they would do it of their own accord ; but they must 
first have proper encouragement from their rulers in the 
matter of pecuniary assistance and exemption for a limited 
time from taxation. 

Now* we come to the most important part of the railway 
scheme between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf ; 
where are the sinews of war to come from ? The Ottoman 
Government cannot supply them either in cash or a 
guarantee, because in the one case she has scarcely enough 
income for the general purposes of the public services, and, 
in the other, since the repudiation of her enormous debt of 
mqre than one hundred millions of pounds sterling, which 
breach of faith ruined thousands all over Europe and else- 
where, not a soul now could trust TurkeyT The British 

* After the juaction of the Euphrates with the Tigris the two rivers 
assume the name of Shat-al-Arab, that is to say “ the Arab river/^ , 

t When that repudiation took place it was rumoured at Cotistattdubpte 
that General Ignafieff, the then Russian Ambassador t© the Bbfte, lushing 
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Government must come to her assistance by guaranteeing for 
a certain number of years, in conjunction with the Porte, say 
4 or 4:| percent. The advantages derived to England and 
'jlirkey, politically speaking, through this undertaking will 
be incalculable ; and to the latter kingdom, in particular, 
raitway communication through Mesopotamia would soon 
bfing on prosperity tn tl^e diife^ nationalities under her 
sway anclr^abilltate'.her impoverished Treasury. 

I have now only one suggestion to make most vital to 
the success of the undertaking ; and that is, the manage- 
ment of the line ought to be left entirely under the control of 
the company, the Ottoman authorities merely rendering 
them every assistance in their power, both as to the required 
land, and the protection of the employes. The company 
ought to have a strip of land assigned it on both sides of 
the line for a number of years for the purpose of bdnging 
it under cultivation, and all reclaimed lands to be exempt 
from taxes for a limited time. Under this arrangement both 
sides of the railroad will become richly cultivated and before 
many years are over there will be, I feel siire, villages and 
towns springing up in all directions. 

to create a thorough abhorrence of the Turk in Europe and place a check 
upon a further loan, advised Sultan Abd-Al-Azeez to stop paying the interest 
on the public debt of Turkey. At that time General Ignatieffs influence 
with the Sultan was very great and Tritish interest at its lowest ebb. It 
was said that he told His Majesty that it was wrong for the Torte to pay 
that ruinous interest to rich Europeans when his people were s{a,f\4ng, 
The best of the joke was that, though the Ambassador’s advice tinas taken, 
IlieiWiretched subject races did not benefit an iota by it, but a mittiber 
suffered in consequence. 



TH 1 & BURMA-^CHINA TRADE CONy^JENTION. 
'By E. H. Parkee. 

A Summary of the chief provisions of the above agreement 


was published in the “Tim€s ” of the 9th of June, and it 
may be of interest to learn something more of the places 
named in the Convention. ' The Times,” says : 

“It will be remembered that by her d0n1''6ntion with France of June; io, 
1895, China, in derogation of the provisions of her previous convention 
with England of March i, 1894, alienated to France the most easterly 
portion of Kiang Hung. The territory thus ceded consisted of a tract of 
land in the upper valley of the Nam U, on the southern border of China 
proper. It comprised one small State Muang U, and two chief villages 
Muang U-neua (northern U) and Muang U-tai (southern U). China had 
solemnly bound herself not to cede this territory or any other portion of 
Kiang Hung to a third Power without previously obtaining the assent of 
Great Britain ; yet she did cede it, and now has made reparation. Prac- 
tically all the modifications in the frontier asked for by England have been 
agreed to.’’ 


The first question is What is Kiang Hung ?” It is 
the same that the celebrated Fcench traveller, Francis 
Gamier, calls Xieng-hong, and that the Chinese call 
Ch‘e-ll Towards the end of the 13th century the 
Mongols passed through it on their way to cQj^qmer 
Annatti, and the Emperor Timur conferred a Chinese title 
m upon the chieftain, who, kpwev;er, remained 

subject to the orders of the nearest Chinese prefect, then 
at Yiian-kiang. In 1^29 the new Chinese prefecture of 
P‘u-erh Fu was constructed out of those six panna^ or 


cantons, belonging to Xieng-hong which lay on the left 
bank of the Mekong River. Officials were stationed at 
two of the panna called Muang U and Xieng-tong {not the 
state of that name) in order to collect the salt duties. In 
1732 the autochthonous chieftain of Esmok or Sz-'tnao, 


(called by the Shans Muang-la L6n) attacked the 
prefecture, but was repulsed : he, bore the same 
name, Tao, or Tiao, as do the hereditary rulers 
in power there. I may explain that all su&h 


new 
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word meaning ‘'country’* or ‘‘place,’* and standing as a 
prefix before the country or place specified, just as, with 
us, we suffix the word “land/’ Among the northern 
Siamese, usually called Laos, the word Shieng is used 
much as the other Siamese races use the word Muang, and 
all attempts on the part of Europeans and Chinese to re- 
present this word hy such forms as Xieng, King, Chdng, 
Kiang, Shen, etc., are on a par with the analogous effort to 
signify the Siamese word Muang. Owing to the Chinese 
character Ch‘^ h^ing also pronounced Ku, Pore Amiot 
styles this country “Ku-ly” in Mdmoires. It has still 
another Siamese name, — Sib-song Panna, or the “ Twelve 
villages.” The word panna means “ thousands,” and each 
village territory of sufficient size thus takes this name, 
very much as with our English “ hundred of Wirral.” The 
Jesuit maps of two centuries ago include most, if not all, 
of this state within Chinese frontiers, and the Burmese, 
who asserted a kind of suzerainty over it in Alompra’s 
time, used to call it Kaing-yong gyi, by which they meant 
“ Great Xieng-hong,” as distinct from Kaing-yong-gale, or 
“ Little Xieng-hong.” Even previous to Alompra’s time 
(t 75 o)> what the Chinese call the Greater Ch‘e-li had gone 
over to Burma: this was in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. During the reign of the Burmese King Mendoon 
(1853-78), triennial tribute was sent to Burma, and in 
Thibaw’s time the influence of the Burmese Resident was 
still felt. He used to reside at Mone, on the Salween, 
and at times even compromised with China as to the right 
to interfere in the affairs of Muang-lem and Keng-ma, both 
of which places are now included in Chinese prefectural 
territory. 

Dr. Bretschneider’s new map of Ghina^ which is by far 
the best yet published,'**' very properly includes within 
Chinese dominions the portion of Xieng-hong lying on the 
left bank of the Mekong, but he brings tlie Chinese 
frontier down too far south-east ; it ought not to extend much 

* See the review of this Map in our issue of July, 1896.— 
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beyond Lat. 22, except over one narrow wedge* Muang U, 
about which so much fuss has been madCj iS the place 
above mentioned, where in 1729 the Chinese stationed an 
p||eer. Dn Btetsdhneider calls it Muang-hu, and gives it to 
Erahce. Sinlce the incursions of the so-called Black Flag 
rebels ten years ago, the two chief villages of U-nua 
{northern) and U-thai (sonthetn) have been abandoned, 

* and in any case the position of the little state is a very 
^ ;eit|)Osed 'OnC; It is,,; a '-worthless 'tract in every way,' -and; 
we are well rid of it ; for a consideration, too, which is by 
no means valueless : the only reasonable excuse for attach- 
ing it to Annam is that the head waters of the Nam-U 
form a scientific frontier” from a cartographical point of 
view. 


A part of what, together with Ch‘e-li, was the old 
“ Eight Hundred Wife” kingdom of Xieng-rnai, or Zimmd 
state has been for some years in the hands of the French. 
I met the native ruler of it in Hanoi five years ago. His 
little state is called in Siamese Sib-song Chuthai, and 
includes Muang-lai and Muang-theng, both of which now 
have French garrisons. This chief told me that although 
he bore the family name of the ancient rulers of Ch"d-Ii, 
and was known to the world as Di^u V^n-tri, (Tlao W^n- 
chi), he was in reality an honest Chinaman bearing the 
patronymic of Lo, and that he Still kept up a corre- 
spondence with his ancestors in the south part of Canton 
province. He had just definitely come to the conclusion 
that it would suit him best to throw itf his lot with the 
French, — who, by the way, in the shape of colonels, 
“ politicals,” and escorts, were standing by, ignorant of the 
dialect in which we were talking, whilst this conversation 
was going on. Worthy Lo and his predecessors had for 
many generations paid tribute to Annam, Siam, or China, 
which ever happened to possess the requisite force to 
demand it at any given moment ; but Burmese inftnetice ■ 
never extended beyond the MCkong, still less to thC 


side of the watershed of the 
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The trade road from Eo and Esmok southwards 

to Muang-Iem (west of Xieng^hoag) does not run through 
Mtiang-U, but to Xieng^^oag on the other bank of the 
Mekong, which piacef I preiumej retnains in the possession 
of China : this was the route taken by the Lagrde Expedb 
tion in 1867, The trade between Muatig-lem and Nalao, 
still farther is local. The Chinese traders do not come 
west of Mnmng-lem, nor do the Thibaw or Theinni Burmese 
Shans come east of Nalao, on or close to the Salween. 
The far-famed tea hills of I-wu, where the renowned P‘u- 
^rh tea grows, remain in Chinese hands : they are a week’s 
journey south-west of Esmok, and the road lies through 
I -pang and Yu-lo, at which last place a civil and a militjary 
officer were stationed in 1729. I-pang, I-wu, and Muang-U 
are mentioned in 1768 as being three of the pmna : two 
others were Muang-la (now French), and Ch^ng-tung, or 
Xieng-tong, which must not be confused with the country 
of that name, always styled Muang-Kdn by the Chinese. 
Although it is difficult to explain China’s conduct in 
deliberately breaking her pledged word with us, yet it must 
be confessed that she kept the oyster, and only conciliated 
France with an empty shell, when she handed over a score 
of empty village sites collectively known as Muang U-thai- 
U-nua. 

“ By article 3 China cedes to England the Shan State of Kokang, the 
area of which, some 400 square smiles, is not less than that of Muang U.*' 

In exchange for the useless Muang U thus “ unloaded ” 
on to France, China hands us by way of penanu^ Ae 
decidedly advantageous territory of Kokang. The Chinese 
meutiOtt ftis place , in 1769 under the name “ Hbhan, sub- 
ordinate to Theih^nt/' At that time China was at war 
with Burma, and the Theinni chief took China's side for a 
short time by marching with. i,Ooo of his Kokang men up 
to Lashio, which .place, by tie way, is still our chief political 
centre in Northern Shan land. The Chinese name for 
Theinni is Mupang, and with thisi short exception they 
:hemselves admit that Burmese suzerainty has existed over 
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it for 300 years ; altliough it must be concede^ that China 
used to grant a iQomplimentary seal in addition ; possibly 
this compli meritary seal is at the bottom of Gbiha’s claim 
upon Kokang, touching which no explanation is given ip 
the Manchu Annals : a similar complimentary seal granted 
in 1793 to tte Bur rnnse Bhnh chief of Bhamo was no doubt 
at the bofctdm of China's audacious claim, advanced by the 
Marquess Ts^ng in 1886, that Bhamo belonged or ought 
to belong to China. Be that as it may, as China has ceded 
to us Kokang in exchange for Muang-U, it is evident that 
she rriust have proved her title to it in some way. Perhaps 
it is because some of her Panthay (Mussulman) traders 
from M6ng-hwa T'ing and Ta-li Fu have settled there ; 
perhaps on account of the silver-mines in the Shan states ; 
or perhaps because the Salween has slightly changed its 
course. At all events Kokang, with its chief marts of 
Tun-yu or Tawnio and Malipa, is the only part of Theinni 
on the left bank of the Salween, and it has been trans- 
ferred to us, including, it is to be presumed, the Kunlon 
Ferry. There remains now no reason, unless there be 
natural difficulties to overcome, why we should not 
carry our Mandalay-Lashio railway extension up to 
and thence, along the valley of the Nam-tingf 
where the silver mines are, to the Chinese city of 
Shun-ning Fu (Muang-chang). It miist be remembered 
that high mnges of mountains, running porth and south, 
separate nearly all the river valleys of Yiin Nan. The 
imports from China into Western Theinni will continue 
to come from Bhamo and Muang-Iong (alias Lung-tring) 
through Namkham, and any trade west of that will conie 
from Momein and Bhamo to the Irawaddy, or from Momein, 
vid Sansi, to our existing railway extension at Mogaupg 
and Myitkina. Yiin Nan, more especially P'u-^rh Fu, is 
miserably populated, and it is very certain that what little , 
trade there is has already for centuries taken whaf 
always been the line of least resistance : it is ceftaihiy. pot 
going to cross the watptsheds of thef- 
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east and west in order to supply a French railway tapping 
the poverty-stricken P^u-6rh prefecture at Esmok and 
Muang-U. Esmok is a busy place for so poor a province^ 
but it is not in a position to feed a railway, 

“ By article 2 Great Btitam engages to recognise as belonging to Cyna 
the tract to the south of the Nam Wan river which is enclosed to the w^t 
by a branch of the Nam Mak river and the Mawsiu mnge of hills np tb 
Loichow peak* ahd thence by a range ranning In a north -easterly dir^tion 
to the Shweli rivet In the whole of this area China shall not eMrdie any 
jurisdiction or authority whatever. The administration and control will 
be entirely conducted by the British Government, who will hold it on a 
perpetual lease from China.” 


The Nam- wan and Nam-mak are both tributaries of 
the Nam-mau, or what the Burmese call the River Shwe-H, 
and the Chinese the River Lung-chVan. This last named 
river used to be the boundary between the Chinese Shan 
state of Muang-mau and the Burmese Shan state of 
Theinni ; but of late years the fiver has shifted its course 
so much that Chinese and Burmese villages have become 
inextricably mingled together. Moreover, the Chinese 
Shan chief of Sefan, or Chefan, Some time ago annexed by 
imperceptible degrees the score or so of villages south of 
the Lwoi Lin Kyep range of hills, which ought to divide 
Sefan and Muang-K'wan in the north from Thein-ni in the 
south. This group of villages is called Wan-ting, and the 
district has a sentimental interest for the Chinese by reason 
of the brave Manchu general Mingjwei having made it his, 
head-quarters and perished near it 125 years agn. It #: 
to be presumed that the convention stipulates that our own 
property. Wanting, shall be handed to us with iColstang ; but 
in any case it is of no great consequence. The point of 
vital importance to us is Nam-Kham, very nearly on the 
left bank of the Shwe<*lb opposite to and between the 
points where the Nam-wan and Nam-mak flow into the 
Shwe-li. From this important mart run numerous trade 
routes, to the capitals of Momeit (a fortnight), and Theinni 
(a week) ; to Kokang by a road running south of Wanting 
(a fortnight) ; to the Chinese Shan states of Muang- 
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ifta#, ; ae^ different routes to Bfc^atno. The 

Chinese used to possess a town eaied Naijilcai near the 
Loichow peak, and this practically gave them command of 

the chief road running westwards between the two smaller 
fivers. 

‘‘ By article 12 the Chinese Government agrees to consider whether the 
•conditions of trade justify the construction of railways in Yunnan, and in 

■the event of their construction agrees to connect them with the Burmese 
iin'»s.” 

The Shanghai Shin-pao (native newspaper) of the 7th 
May gives extracts from the Foreign Board’s report to the 
Etnperor upon the subject of the West River negotiations. 
It appears that Sir Claude Macdonald originally claimed 
the opening up of the whole river, and that the Foreign 
Board had to fight for many months “ to keep him within 
moderate bounds.” It was found difficult, “ in view of the 
fact that the British Foreign Office and Chambers of 
Commerce had laid great stress upon this point,” to refuse 
all discussion upon also throwing open the Nan-ning 
branch ; but at last it was arranged that if the Wu-ehou 
part should prove a success, and the Chinese railway should 
/^ carried on to Pe-se, then Nan-ning would also he 
declared an open port. The Foreign Board is evidendy 
proud of having “resisted the envoy’s demmd iot 
five prefeetdrOSj and at last confined him to the one pre- 
fecture of Wu-chou.*’ The conditions of trade ^fe to be 
the same as those prevailing on the Yang-ts^e. It appears 
that two clauses providing that Great Britain should share 
any advantages granted to France and Russia were re- 
garded as very important, but k does not appear clearly 
rfrom the extracts given whether this point was conceded qr 
withdrawn. The country between Nan-ning and P^-sg is 
•chiefly inhabited by Shans. 

By article 9 Of the old convention goods carried between Burma and' 
•China were only permitted to cross the frontier at Manwyne and Sanst 
Now, in addifion, the Governments agree that any other rental 
Burma and China the opening of which inay,be. fo.ond;to be in die : 

.of 'trade shall he ganCtioned,’’ 
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Sarisi; which has already; beeft mentioned, is a Kakhyen 
village between Momein and our outpost of Sadon . it 
affords much shorter access to the Irrawaddy than by way 
of Bhamo. There were troubles there ten years ago, and 
since that time the Chinese have maintained an outpost of 
a hundred men in the neighbourhood. The chief trade 
at these frontier posts consists in Cheshire or Burmesei salt, 
cotton manufactured goods, kerosene oil, raw cotton, precious 
stones, jade, etc., in exchange for paper, silk, drugs, and 
objects for the use of Chinese settled in Burma. 

“ By article 13 Great Britain may station consuls at Ssumao and at either 
Momein or Shunning-fu, and the important clause is added that British 
subjects and persons under British protection may establish themselves and 
trade at these places under the same conditions as at the *1 reaty ports. 

Whether the railway extension is carried from Kunlon to 
Shun-ning, or whether a trade is nursed at Esmok, we 
shall thus have our agents to watch the progress of affairs. 




SUGGESTED REFORMS FOR CHINA. 


By Taw Sein Ko, m.r.a.s.. 


China is the “ Sick Man " of the Bar East, and the c|ues- 
tion often asked in diplomatic and commercial circles is 
whether she should be ended or mended. Dr. Martin, late 
President of the Imperial Tung"W"en Colleg'e, Peking", who 
may be expected to know the trend of affairs in China, 
even suggests a possible partition of that great empire be- 
Ci?ireen England, Russia, Germany and France.* Of these 
European Powers it is a patent fact that F'rance is most 


eager for territorial expansion. Once before she was 
ousted by England out of Canada and India, and it is now 
the dream of her statesmen to found a Colonial empire in 
Indo-China and, if possible, in the Farther East. Her 
recent acquisition of territory at the expense of Siam by 
means which could not well be characterized as honest, 
scrupulous or compatible with the previOiUs assurances of 
her own responsible statesmen in respect of maintaining 
die integrity and mdependence of that hdpte country,: 

not augur well for the future furtherance # -ber 
itrhbition on a solid and satisfactory basis. It |$ a fact w^| 
proved by history that the foundations of an empire laid 
upon injustice and untruth cannot be securer; At present 
her hands are fully occupied in MadagaScarj and in 
strengthening the bonds of union with Russia, and she has 
hardly much time to devote her attention to the Far East. 
Germany stands upon a different looting.* She entered the 
family of nations after after she had been welded 


into a united empire by '' blood and iron.” Her success in 
commerce has been acknowledged, and the one thing she is 
,in need of is colonies. Her possessions in Africa are not 
very vajluahle and she looks with wistful eyes I 
China, which is generally believed ; ► be in a 

C'y<ste of foomofee 
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condition. All these years Russia’s attempts to have access 
to the open sea in the South have been foiled by England, 
but now there is a fair prospect of her object being realized 
in the Far East in connexion with the completion of her 
gigantic Siberian Railway. It is a good sign of the times 
that England’s attitude towards Russia has, of late, been 
considerably modified, and that an entente cordtale is under- 
stood to exist between these two countries and China. As 
regards England she ifr envied by other European Powers 
for her commerce, wealth, and vast territory, and is the one 
country which may be looked upon as too scrupulous to 
take advantage of China’s present position. To England 
China with her teeming millions is an excellent field for her 
commerce, and with that field now being restricted by the 


Protective tariffs of France and the United States of 
America, and by the keen competition of Germany and 
Japan, it may be safely presumed that the integrity and in- 
dependence of China is ardently desired by England, 

If China is ever to be partitioned, Japan cannot be ex- 
cluded from having her voice heard in the matter. She is 
now the one naval power in the East, and her army is one 
to be reckoned with. It is in the mutual interests of both 
countries that China and Japan should cultivate more 
amicable feelings between themselves. After all, the 
Chinese and Japanese are cognate races, and unless these 
two Mongoloid nations are friendly and united, they must 
^SSfentually yield to external pressure, and be liable to 
Egression from within or without. The solidity and 
seriohsil^S of the Chinese character will be of great ad- 
vaQt%e M to inv and quickness of apprehension 

of the Japain^e t, a^d t^^ creation of a good understanding 
between the two peoples should be aimed at by those re- 
spoarible for the wdlf^e of China and Japan. The famous 
picture of the Gernaan Bm^erpr appears to foreshadow the 
coming struggle for mihtaty induatiiai supremacy 
tween the white and the yellow r^oeSt and Chinn^ and; Japan 
mwat be prepared for such a contii^ncy is ; noij at 
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all, impossible. The creation of an Arbitral Tnbonal for 
the settlement of international disputes betweeil (^^bina and 
Japan, as has been recently done in respect of disputes be- 
tween Eng^land and the United States of America, would 
undoubtedly be one of the chief means towards the attain- 
ment of the object in view. 

The mere existence of a good understanding with the 
foreign Powers or their continued neutrality would not be 
sufficient to secure the integrity or independence of China. 
Certain internal reforms must be elaborated and carried 
through in spite of any possible opposition. China’s want 
of administrative reform has been one of long standing. 
The two opium wars, the Taiping rebellion, the Muham- 
madan risings in Yunnan and the North-West, the long 
successive minority of the Emperors Tung Chi and Kwang 
Hsii, have all contributed to the empire being "out of 
joint” Since the death of Hienfung in i860, China has 
missed the strong and wise hand of a K‘anghi, Taokwang 
or Kienlung at the helm of State, and the reverse her arras 
met with in her recent war with Japan should be sufficient 
to make her rulers realise her present position and fe 
indueo them to take such measures as would enable her lo 
once more her proud position in the family of nations. 
Chiha must move with the times. The majonty of h^ 
institutions and methods of government are an anachronism 
in the nineteenth century, and how they have most signally 
failed is evidenced by the present politteaJ condition of her 
former dependencies, vk, Burma, Siam, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, and Corea, which all modelled their laws and insti-' 
tutions upon her own. The; object of this paper is to in- 
dicate briefly the lines upon which such measures Of reform 


should be undertaken. 

First aod foremost, a State Religion with a 
organked hierarchy is required for China. The anhup 
offering made at the “ Temple of Heaven ” by the 
'in'iiis- sacrosanct .capacity as Vkar-(^niecal'•'^^ti^ 

' ■nadon, is scarcely .sufiiciem; fdr ; ihe ' imp ' ■ the 
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moral ek^racter of the Chinese people. What that religion 
should be : whether it should be Confucianism, Buddhism, 
or Taoism must be decided after due deliberation. 
Taoism with its mysticism and its superstitions and 
Shamanistic observances, appears to be unsuitable, while 
Buddhism with its retirement from the wprld, im celtbaey 
and its asceticism does not satisfy the needs of a practical 
people like the Chinese. If Confucianism is to be adopted 
as a popular cult, the belief in Shangti or Supreme Lord of 
pre-Confucian days should, perhaps, be revived, and re- 
ligious ministers should be appointed and recognised by the 
State. Religion, as its etymology implies, and as is evi- 
denced by history, is one of the best means of securing 
national unity, progress, and civilization. The extraordinary 
success achieved by the Taiping rebellion at its outset wa;S, 
no doubt, due to its association with religion, and to the 
spectacle of the chief rebel leaders occupying the pulpit 
once a week and exhorting their followers to fear God and 
to be brave and chivalrous in their dealings with others. 
Japan labours under the same disadvantage, and she is 
sending out missions to foreign countries for the purpose of 
devising a new State Religion. During the last war no 
priests were attached, to her army; her soldiers died with 
but any religious consolation, and their courage was based 
on patriotism alone. The war - cry of “ Koran or the 
Sword ” is absent in the Far East, and it is necessary thaL 
In ripfss of stress and storm, the spiritual sanctions of 
Religion j^Quld be associated with the secular commands 
of the- 'Sdyefeig|i> '■ 

The htenimji Chinese and Manchus into one 

nationality IS a, inb# end. When the first 

Manchu Emperor ‘W^ pinned upon the Dmgon Throne, 

and when the wearing of 

CJhitt'eS'e- people, Wu Safi ^ 

afforded him ’ material as'sistan<^;' the, ■ fdlowlng 

stipulations from' him ; (i) That, iheir ' the 

:‘<=‘se should be allowed to resume the dfesi wori® nikder 
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the Ming dynasty, which had been replaced by the 
Manchus ; (2) That no member of the InSperial harein 
should be of Chinese nationality; and (3) That the much 
coveted title of Chung-yuen, or “ Poet-Laureate ” of the 
Empire should not be conferred upon any member of the 
Manchu race. These conditions have been most faithfully 
observed by the ruling dynasty ; but it is to be regretted 
that the gulf between the Chinese and the Manchus appears 
to be just as^ wide as it was more than two centuries and a 
half ago. The lettered Chinese looks . down upon the 

barbarian ” Manchu from his Confucian heights, and the 
strong and vigorous Manchu holds in contempt the well- 
dressed Chinaman, who is averse to manual toil or physical 
exertion, and who recoils from the arts of war. Conse- 
quently there is much mutual jealousy and suspicion be- 
tween the Chinese and Manchu officials, and the progress 
of official work is much retarded. The Chinese dislike the 
notion of being governed by a foreign race, and ft is said 
that the country is honeycombed with secret societies whose 
object is the subversion of the present dynasty. At the 
same time, the people cannot help but adniiit that in the 
Manchus they have found very good rufes, who. 
always identified the interests of thdr subjects with their 
own. Such a sentimental objection should, by all means,: 
be put aside, and the Chinese should make aa effort to 
bring about a gradual assimilation of the Mahehus to them- 
selves, in speech, educationj &ith and manners, as was 
done by the Anglo-Saxons of the Middle Ages towards 
their Norman rulers. Indeed," the Chinese apparently do 
not know that the British Enipffe is governed by a dymasty ; 
partly of foreign origin, and that German is spoken at the v 
Court of the English Queen just as Manchu is spokOniat 
the Court at Peking. 

In a country where there is no representative Goyerh^ : 
meat, and where supreme power is ves nd Til a , 

individual,- the character of its adminisi ation k ahuA 
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woe of the country lies in the hollow of his hand In the 
past, the fortunes of China have sunk or risen with the 
•personal character of the Emperor. The present Emperor, 
Kwang Hsii, is said to be an amiable Prince, who is well- 
intentioned, and strives to do his duty by his subjects. He 
is about 25 years old, and was for long under the tutelage 
of the Dowager- Empresses, Prince Kung, and Li Hung 
Chang. He has made steady progress in his studies of the 
English language, and much may be expected of him. It 
would be well if he would take to the habits of healthy 
exercise of his ancestors, as riding and hunting, so as to 
invigorate his constitution, which cannot be over-strong, 
considering the enervating effects of the atmosphere of the 
harem. It would also be well if he could see with his own 
eyes what is going on in the empire, or better still, if . he 
would occasionally send Commissioners on a tour of inspec- 
tion on his behalf. The Emperors of Germany and Russia 
and the’ other Sovereigns of Europe often set out on pro* 
longed tours both within and beyond their possessions, and 
it would be well if their example could be followed by the 
Emperor of China. 

Nothing requires closer personal supervision and control 
from the Emperor than what has been called the “ Man- 
darinate.’* Officialism is the blight* of China and “ Divide 
et impera”is one of the maxims of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and “ laissez-faire ” is the true key to its policy* 
There is too much decentralization, no proper supervislph " 
or C^inttol, and the officials are given too free a hand In 
enriicdiihg themselves. J ustice is bought and sold j there is 
no local bar wMch, would be an efficient buffer between the 
suitors and ihcir Judges, and which would help in the 
aujhoritauve interiw^etation the laws of thd country; the 
laws are disregarded by judges magistrates, and there 

is no guarantee that the public ^ds are duly safeguarded 
against peculation or misappropriadon. Each Mandarin Is- 
surrounded by an army of unpaid retainers, who are veritable 
yampires In thin disguise, and' who follow their nefarious 
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avocation in a most open and flagrant manner. In this 
chaos of intrigue, corruption, bribery, and open plunder^ 
there is, however, one spark of hope. The phbfic examiha^;*^ 
ttons by means of which the Mandarinate is recruited should 
be modernized by the admission of science, mathematics, 
law> history, and foreign* languages into the courses pre- 
scribed, and efforts should be made to maintain the purity 
of. the examinations. 

With the Judicial System the Revenue ^System should 
also be reformed. Without funds no measures of reform . 
can be effected ,* and economy as well as wise administration 
is essential in administering the public revenues. High 
eneomiums of praise are due to Sir Robert Hart for the 
excellent administration of the Customs Department under 
his charge. Opium is now an evil which demands recogni- 
tion : it has been legalized by the Chinese Government. 
Much more revenue may be raised by creating “Opium 
farms,” as in Burma and the Straits Settlements. The area 
of opium cultivation should also be restricted. In the South 
of China the poppy has replaced other plants, and the evd 
should be curtailed and brought under efficient control before 
i.■it^is^too late. ‘ , 

The true salvation of China, however, appears to consist 
in the iiiiiproyenient of her educational methods, the abolitlonL 
of foot-^bindlng:* the fostering of missionary enterprise, and 
the development of her natural resources by the construction 
of roads. Railways, and Telegraphs, rather than in the 
possession of arsenals, Krupp guns, fortresses, and ironclads 
and cruisers of the latest pattern. What has made Germany 
and Japan great to-day is education. What differentiates 
a European State from an Asiatic one is the result of a 
well-organized system of education. A State Department 
should be formed to organize, supervise, and control educa'* 
tional methods, and the noble efforts of the missionaries, iti 
their capacity as educational agencies, should be reGOgnisiCd»; ' r 
There ate other measures of reform which hb 

special adyocacy, but whose need will be tecogblned bobh 
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as they are mentioned. They are the creation of medical, 
gaol, and sanitary Departments, the establishment of army 
schools, technical schools, and training ships, the encourage- 
ment of native manufactures and industries, the improve- 
ment of the present debased coinage, the organization of a 
system of immigration into Yunnan, Szechuen, etc., from 
the Congested Provinces of Kwantung and Fukkien, and 
the protection of Chinamen residing abroad: 

Now is the time for China to 

“Awake, arise! or be for ever fallen.” 

Taw Sein Ko. 

Amoy, 8th Februmy, 1897. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RACES | IN AFRICA: 
By Miss Harriette E. Colenso. 


A THOEGiiTFUL paper by Lt. Col. Elsdale, R.E., in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review ” for April, 1896, on “The problem 
of the races in Africa,” which is also an interesting forecast 
of their future, has just been brought to my notice.* As in 
some sort I represent the Zulus — one of the leading African 
races — it seems due, if only in gratitude for the kindly 
interest which the paper shows, that I should notice certain 
pointy on which my reading of the facts is somewhat 
different, while it none the less supports Colonel Elsdale’s 
argument. 

First, however, to prevent misconception, I will mention 
points on which we disagree. 

The vision of “ a great South African Anglo-Dutch-Bantu 
Empire, comprising all the coiontries south of the Zambezi, 
and extending . . . north of it among the Bantu districts 
of equatorial Africa," is too distant and speculative to 
interest me keenly, whilst South Africa's experiences J-n 
under a British ofScial of high staitding , 
long ill India, must always seriously discount .to 

faseinatipn of any suggestion for “ a Governor- Ceneral of 
South Africa, to rule the whole country . / ; on ho Indian 
footing.”! 


The paper had been republished in pamphlet forrin.-— 
t Colonel Elsdale suggests that Ceeal Slhodes might be “the 
6rsc Governor- General ” under sut^ an afrattgemeut. This was written 
before such a suggestion had become---irflpossible. It was written, if not 
before, as Prime Minister of the principal British colony in Sputh Mdca. 
Mr. Rhodes had declared that “ he preferred land to niggers,” yet before 
the full significance of these words had been proved by the attempt to revive 
negro-siavety in that part of the British dominions in which he has teen 


‘ practically speaking, Governor ” (see Mr. R. Maguire before Parliamenlary 
Committee, Time$^ June 2, 1897) and before the other combination againstt 
Great Britain's true interests — the rising-razw-raid atrang^ent-— hftd. cpme ^ 
to tight,. bringinghome to at least one] 

\ 5 themselves of .Mb Rhodes’ poUcy: 
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The South African Empire is a distant speculation. 
What is of more immediate and vital importance is Colonel 
Elsdale’s summary of evidence as to the present, and the 
less distant future for white and black in Africa. South 
Africa, it is pointed out, is “ a, century in advance of the 
rest of the continent,” having already been exploited by the 
English and Dutch under the most favourable conditions,” 
and with “ climatic conditions pre-eminently favourable to 
permanent white colonisation.” It is shown that in the British 
and Dutch communities, with their outlying dependencies, 
“natives or coloured persons” number six to every white 
person, and are increasing rapidly, more rapidly than the 
whites, the “less prolific Aryans,” can ever expect to do. 

1 1 is rightly argued that “ the future position of this vast 
mass of natives must mainly depend upon their courage, 
energy, and capacity as a race, and upon their capabilities 
for improvement and civilisation and the questions of 
their ‘^fighting value/' “ working power,” “mental capacity,” 
etc., are then discussed. 

The “ fighting value of the Bantu races ” I may well be 
content to leave where Colonel Elsdale puts it. Their 
“ working-power ” too he classes high, quoting e.^. Captain 
Lugard’s “ very high opinion of the natives for discipline 
and work,” and endorsing it from his own experience. At 
the same time he observes that in idleness “lies at first sight 
the Weak point of the African natives. Their forefathers for 
untold generations have been accustomed to lead in 
life: for the most part, leaving a good deal of the hard, work 
to the womens in a country and climate where very little 
real contin nous labour from anyone was required io supply 
all their simple wants.” 

In Natal, in 1896, the census or estitnate of the native 
population is 503,208. At a recent public meeting there, 
figures were quoted by a prominent colonist — and his state- 
ment does not appear to have been questioned — ^showing 
the number of Natal natives “ employed in the colony and 

^ond it” to be '92,839. “Beyond the colony” means 
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for the most part “at Johannesburg,” and while naany of 
the “employed are mere. boys, and a very of tkem 
women, the statement does not mean that the remainder of 
the native population are not supporting themselves by 
tilling their own crops (all paying hut-tax to Government 
and, many of them, rent to landlords as well) — but that the 
natives, men and boys, are actually in service to the number 
of nearly three-fourths of the adult males of the native 
population; “no inconsiderable proportion” is the Natal 
paper’s comment.* 

But suppose that the South African natives, generally, or 
in some quarters, are now becoming idle. Is such idleness 
really ingrained, or long established 1 On the contrary it 
seems to me that they have been accustomed, not certainly 
to grinding labour, but to an active, rather than slothful 
life. Apart from war, the last generation — perhaps in the 
older Cape districts the last but one — had plenty to do in 
keeping down lions, leopards, wild-dogs, and baboons, in 
hunting buffaloes, and elephants, occupations requiring all 
the energy, the patience, the endurance, in a word aU the 
qualities which some of us rate so highly when the “ big 
game hunter ” happens to be of our own colour 1 Horeever, 
at e’vents among the Zulus, under the Zulu JCings, while 
fete home crops were the Women’s affair, the king’s crops 
were tilled by the young men (the “ soldiers ” ai we cat 
them, inaccurately, since they were rather a national militia) ; 
and the elder men and leaders had at the affairs of the 
people on their shoulders— those “affairs of their own” 
which they “are better able to -manage than we can do it 
for them,’' though “they need our help in international 
matters, and in matters* between white and black.”t It may 
well be now, when from the young men the hunting even is 
gone or is fast going with the big game ; and when to a great 
ex^nt we are blindly taking from the elders and leaders the 

* April 10, 1897. ‘ , ;i ■; 

’t $ir Marshall Olarke, K.C.M.G., at a meeting of the 
teGtion .Society, February 10, 1897 ; quotsd &0tn naeiuory. ' . 
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occupation 6f managiiig iikeii? own affairs, tliat a certain 
anaount of idleness “ is mevitable. But I am as ‘‘ firmly 
persnaded ” as Colonel Elsdale that “ the energy and capacit)' 
{of work is in them, and only needs to be brought onb*' 
All that is wanted is a little sympathetic leading, as Colonel 
Elsdale’s own experience shows. 

One word more as to idleness. Colonel Elsdale points 
out that when Europeans cannot g'et Africans to work the 


fault ?nay lie with the Europeans. In this connection I may 
quote a lesson taught me by a Zulu. He was fresh from 
Zululand, just after the war of 1879, having hurried down 
on learning by a message from my father, that he might 
come to his brother, who was one of the only two wounded 
Zulus brought by the British army into the colony. On 
the wounded maffs discharge from military hospital, my 
father gave him food and lodging while his brother worked 
to earn a pony on which to carry him home to Zululand, 
The work at first was clearing weeds in’ our shrubbery, and 
the first day, going out to inspect in the middle of the 
morning, I remarked, “ How is it that I find so little done, 
and you sitting in the shade. I thought you Zulus were so 
vigorous To which he replied “ Is it not the lady [my- 
self] who delayed ? Had she only told me of this overnight, 
I could have got it done before the sun began to scorch/^ 
That was true enough, and the fault in that case, the failure 
to make the best use of the means available, the 
Zulu, and the fresh cool morning hours, was mine* nc{£ 
and a half brother earned the pony, ajad their 
brother home, a journey of about too miles. We 

Of Martinss 6 ^^ driving we see the results I^|LtaJbel<^nd, and in 
Mashohalan^ there, ‘it seeras,<ar4i noW’ Carved before they 

will work for the wto iem At the beginning of fixe Cajf>e tSmes 
oorrespondeht at 3al|$bttry “the police We thb week destroyed a 

large area of native crops, ifm tke mipes to mm in mi work 

sutfnwme^^' {Ca^e Times, Marefi ts, ; rtpy), And the London da% 
papers, e^g.. qf June t, 3 , and 14 , shCwlke same sort of thin:g foing on in 
the. Jubilee month, and in the Queea^s doininions^not in those of soi0o 
“^irresponsible, savage despot” 
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had hoped at first that they might haye had some little help- 
from the hmd raised in Natal for the benefitof' those wounded 
id die Zulu War I ^ line was drawn at a wounded Zulu,, 
though practically the only one. 

“ Courage and working-power,” continues Colonel Elsdale,. 
“are of little value without brains,” and he proceeds to con- 
sider “ the mental capacity of the native,” quoting various. 
“ well-considered opinions of those who have been for years 
engaged in the practical work of teaching the natives, both 
in the Cape Colony and in Natal.” On the whole, he says,, 
it would appear that the [A]Bantu are a strong race, “ as. 
capable of education and civilisation as the Teuton. ...” 

But the opinions quoted all relate to Africains trained and 
educated by Europeans in European ways, with European 
advantages. And it seems to me that the political organiza- 
tion of the leading South African tribes affords another, and 
a not unimportant measure of their mental capacity, showing 
wliat progress they have already made in “ social efficiency 
without European assistance. On this point there is missing 
from Colonel EladaWd list ^ authorltks a very important 
document, the Report, in 18-83, 01 the Cape Gbyernment 
Commission on Native Laws and Customs.* 


, This Commission reported of the '‘Aboriginal popuWdh' 
and especially of “the tribes inhahitUtg fhe 
nh 4 fr^ districts of the [Cape] Colony . » . ^alld 
comprising, Jbroken of Natal and Zulu origin,” that 

, “ Among them a sysmm of law hasj for generations past,. 

been uniformly recognki^ attd administerei. Although an 
‘ unwritten law,’ its principles dad practice were widely 
understood, being mainly founded upon customary prece- 


dents, embodying the decisions of chiefs and councils oF 
bye-gone days, handed down by oral traditioiij atld. 
treasured in the memories of the people. This law took; 
cognizance of certain crimes and offences ; it enforced 
certain civil rights and obligations it provided for 
validity of polygamic marriages,^, and ii «>j,CGessioi^ 


, ■■ ■.* 




n 
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to property and inheritance, according to Simple i*d 
defined rules. The system was, to a great extent, created 
by and adapted to the conditions of a primitive, barbaric 
life, and, in some respects, it was not unlike that which 
prevailed among our Saxon ancestors. . . 

“ It appears that, although the chiefs have at times eJtert* 
cised despotic power to such an extent as to induce some 
witnesses to come to the conclusion that the will of /the 
chief is law to his tribe, the power of making law does not 


in reality rest absolutely in the chief. The chief himself 
is subject to the laws in force when he assumed his chief- 
tainship. ... Mr. Orpen says that the laws of the Kafirs 
are not usually made by the chief and his councillors with- 
out reference to the people ; that the laws have all grown 
up among the people, and are only administered by the, 
chief. That of . . . three laws altered by Moshesh [para- 
mount chief of the Basuto] only the one published after 
long council with the tribe .... held its ground ; the other 
two, his individual commands, were faOures. 

" From this it will be seen that the natives have not 
been subject to the capricious laws made by a chief, but to 
laws emanating from the national will, which laws have 
been administered by the chief . . . 

The inference we may draw from the whole evidence 
upon the subject is, that although natives have nothing 
corresponding to a representative form of government, 
-Iheir existing laws embody the national will, and that tid , 
chief y^ould attempt to alter a law without .mkittg 
o^pinibn of his councillors, or referring the change to the 
people. / 

The eoncluslQhs thus stated by the Cape Commission are 
the more important because, though chiefly occupied with 
Cape Colony nativeSi the Commission examined as a 
witness on the one side Sir Theo. SHepstone, a principal 
supporter of the theory that law a “supreme." 

* [Cape Barli Papers, G. 4— p. 14, para. 7.] ' 
t [fid., pp. 30 , 31 , para. .31.] , 
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or “ cpef all law iti his own tribe 


and k supposed wrong/’ and as to the Zulu kings 

in particdiar .that their organization was a pure niilitary 
de^Otism/V 0 a t^^^^ other side the Cape Commission 
examined the Zulu King Cetshwayo hintselh t&en a 
prisoner of war at the Cape, whose evidence on the point 
in question was as follows, given through an interpreter : 

''Question 15.— ^Canpot you alter laws ? 


Answer*— ^No, the. King he cannot alter a 'law' ^ 
like that, because it has been the custom in 
Zululand he supposed ever since the nation 
was created. Every King has agreed to the 
law, and so must he. ^ 

Answer (to question 20). — He would not consent to 
that law being abolished because of the right 
or wrong of it, but because the whole nation 
agreed to it.”* 

Colonel Elsdale does not seem to have known of the 
Cape Report, for when, further on in his paper, he touches 
;0n such matters, he refers only to Sir Theo. Shepstone as 
an authority, and quotes him as arguing "most convinc- 
ingly ” concerning the native tribal system and chiefs, that 
/^ali experience in South Africa has shown that the natives 
ding so tenadousiy to them that it is simply impossible to 
abolish them ; and advising that the chiefs “ should be 
turned to account as lieutenants of the Government.” 

But Sir Theo. Shepstone assumes a distinction between 
such •' hereditary chiefs/’ and those whom he terms “great 
military chiefs, or Kings." These “ are stumbling-blocks, 
and indeed absolute hindrances in the way of progress and 
civilization, and must sooner or later be abolished.” He 
[Sir Th.] points out that this has already been done, or 
must soon be done.” “We have since seen this carried out 
in the case of Lobengula,” adds Colonel Elsdale. 


It is true that Lobengula, the late chief paramount pf// 
the Matabele has been hunted to death. But ijiat 
, [Cape Parh Papers, 
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not abolish the tribal spirit amongst his people, tior the’ 
need for a chief for the sake of order. What was the 
protest of the Matabele headmen at the meeting with Earl 
Grey in the Matopo hiil^, last October ? 

Sekombo ('* reber’) r “ We cannot manage the people 
unless one head is over us/’ 

Gambo (“loyal’’) : ‘^What my father [Sekombo] says is 
right We have no head/’ ^ 

The Matabele formed one of the “ military despotisms” 
to be “abolished” ; but how far is there any reality in the 
distinction assumed to exist between these “military” 
chiefs, and the “ hereditary ” chiefs, whom, on Sir Theo. 
Shepstone’s own showing, It is “impossible to abolish”? 
As far as I am aware, the case most fully discussed by Sir 
Th. Shepstone is just the one on which I am best able 
to meet him : the case of the Zulus, and their chiefs. Sir 
Th. Shepstone’s argument was that there never had been 
a Zulu “nation properly so called ” ; that before Tshaka’s 
timet “the Zulu tribe” was a “small” insignificant one; 
and that what, since Tshaka’s conquests, has been called 
the Zulu nation, has been nothing but “a collection of 
conquered tribes ” of “ tribes more or less autonomous, and 
more or less discontented, yearning . . . always . . .for 
their ancient separate existence to whom “the Zulu 
royal family” were no “patriarchal hereditary chiefs,” but 
a “terrible incubus.” And he asserted that “ at the end 
of the Zulu war [1879] 60 years . . . [after Tshaka] it was 
found that most of the incorporated tribes that made li^ 
the bulk of the Zulu nation, had kept themselves so dis- 
tinct that on the removal of the Zulu ICing, they were found 
ready to re-enter lipon their separate exist^ca . , /*§ 

But the assertions in the above argument as to “discon- 
tent ” with Zulu rule, oh the part of the tribes in question, 

* lUmes, November 9, 1896. 
t Soraedmes Written Chaka ; about il' to to 1828^ 

X August 12, X887, [Pari. Papers, €*-^5^3,31; pp. 30-1, e^dosure ini 
No. 13.] 

Maal M&rmryf Janiuiar7 29, 1892. 
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are all disprov^ed by recognized historical facts, e.£-., the 
British invasion pf Zululand was opened with a proclama- 
tion that the finglish were “ not waging war -against the 
Zulu nation, hut only against the King ” •* and the English 
General had soon to admit that “ the Zulu people them- 
selves are not prepared to accept the distinction it was 
thought desirable to make.'’ “ Our troops have had ta 
contend with the whole strength of the Zulu nation. 

Three years later the Zulu Deputation, 2,000 in number, 
led by 646 chiefs and headmen of these “conquered tribes’' 
“discontented” with the Zulu rule and now restored by 
England to the “ ancient separate existence ” for which 
they had “yearned,” undertook the weary journey to Natal 
— not to express gratitude, but — to pray for the restoration 
of their “terrible incubus, the [head of the] Zulu royal' 
family ” ; and carried out their intention in the face of all 
possible opposition from the local representatives of the 
Colonial Office.J 

No doubt many conquered tribes were included in 
Tshaka’s dominions, which extended before his death 
beyond what is now the British Colony of Natal, and the 
present Transvaal districts of Utrecht, Wakkerstroom, 
Vryheidr§ and Sir Th. Shepstone’s theory was perhaps 
Ibuitded on accounts given by members of such tribeSy 
among whom the greater part of his official cateor was 
passed, but who , are not accurately acquainted with the 
early history of “the grand old Zulu people ’’—-the Zulu 
nation proper. 

For the Zulu chiefs can be ftraced back through twelve 
generations of one family, the earlier nine succeeding one 

* [Patfi. Papers, C — 2,242, p. 24.] 
t [/bid., C—2,318, p. 81.] 

X Ibidi C—3,466, p, 27, last line; p. 28, line 27. 

, f ^^Tshafca's military conquests extended over a large ppmon of the . 
Portuguesev Transvaal, and Orange Free State territories; they inEcJsUded /. 
the whole pf Natal, and some of the present districts of the Cape 

' far^ ^ Th She^stme, in the' '' 
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Another from father to son. And several of the ijrineii^al 
tribes forming the Zulu nation in Cetshwayo’s daycare able 
to trace the descent of '«vhat Sir Theo. Shepstone would 
eair their several patrlarehal hereditary chiefs to one or 
other of the nine eldet ^olu Kings, the Ntombela, an 
important tribe, claims descent, as it takes its name, from 
the eldest but one of the Zulu Kings), and the reality of 
the relationship is witnessed by the careful distinctions 
drawn with r^ard to marriage, e.g,, into some of these 
tribes, Cetshwayo’s son may marry, into others he may 
not, but bis grandchildren may.” 

The above are only a few of many like statements made 
to me by Zulu chiefs and headmen, and in most cases 
verified by members of the particular tribe concerned. 
They prove at any rate that none of the persons who made 
them held the theory that they were members of con- 
quered discontented” tribes. In short, all Zulu tribes and 
sections in similar circumstances, however fortunate in their 
present tribal chief or headman, now regard Cetshwayo’s 
son Dinuzulu as the head of their race, their “ patriarchal 

hereditary chief.” 

In an “interview” dated January, 1897, Sir Marshall 
Clarke, now Resident Commissioner for Zululand, is reported 
to have been asked, Do you think the Zulus would com- 
bine to oust the English ?” and to have replied, “No. They 
don’t want to combine for that or any other object. They 
are contented with English rule. . . . The Zulus w^t 
DinuMu as a Headman or Chief. They have, no chief, 
and they feel helpless without one.” 

So, too, with regard to the other “ great military chiefs 
‘ and chieftaittslups, the Matabele, the Bechuana under 
Khama, the Basuto of British Basutoland. Between these 
and the minor “ heredWy chiefs and tribes ” whom Sir 
Th. Shepstone holds it « impossible to abolish,” the real 
distinctiori is that these have already made considerable 
advance in “ social efficiency,” and from being mere loose 
tribes have become knit together into “ collections of tribes” 
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or niationsy wiidi corresponding advance, in order, ip dis^ 
Gipline> and ppTtver. ' 

Let us t^e British Basutoland as a second example^ 
dealing with It more briefly, as I have no hostile afgunxent 
"fe meet ; , , , . ' , ■ ^ / 

In 1890, Lord Loch, then High Commissioner, reo#s 
the facts that^Hn March 1884, when Sir Marshall Gfahe 
first assumed the government of Basutoland, a large section 
of the Basuto nation was in passive rebellion, whilst cMl 
war was being waged between some of the principal chiefs, 
and a number of Basuto had taken refuge in the Free State 
with their families and cattle.”^^ 

This sad state of things had followed the gun war,” the 
attempt made by the Cape Government to disarm the Basuto, 
and to “abolish” their paramount chief, the country being 
declared to be divided into districts, each under a separate 
chief, one of whom was Letsea, the deposed Chief Para- 
mount. Lord Loch has described the natural consequences 
of such an attempt. Sir Marshall Clarke holds the opinion 
already quoted in this paper, that the South African natives, 
while they require our help in international matters, and in 
matters between white and black, are better able to manage 
their own affairs than we can do it for them. He permitted 
those who would to recognize Letsea as Paramount Chief, 
and was patient with those who even for some years 
stood aloof from Chief Paramount and British Resident into 
the bargain. In May, 1890, the High Commissioner paid 
them a visit : — “ On the 25th ultimo,” says Lord Loch, “ I 
arrived in Basutoland . , . I was met on arrival by Sir 
Marshall Clarke, the [white] offlcials, and 12,000 mounted 
and armed Basuto, including every chief in the country 
except Letsea, who was too old and infirm to attend . . , 
for three days about 15,000 men, gathered from all parts of. 
Basutoland, were camped together in one camp . . . during 
that time there was not^ drunken man anywhere to : 
seen, . . . no quarrels or unpleasant incidents 


[P^ri, Papers., . O— 
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took pl^ce, and . . . thougli they had all been invited tb 
come armed, the Government had no reason to regret the 
confidence Which it thus showOd in the peaceable and 
orderly spirit of the pedple*”'**’ ■ . 

And this happy state of things continues, though Sir 
Marshall Clarke hiMseif passed on ih 1893 food 

work among the £ulus of British Zululand. In Basuto- 
land, only last year, Mr. Poultney Bigelow tells us "the 
feeling irresistibly took possession of me that I had at last 
reached the one land ‘where governing was easy, and the 
people contented . . . and where the black population lived 
in harmony with their chiefs, their neighbours, and the 
paramount power — England. ”f 

It seems to me that by showing that these national 
chieftainships are not " stumbling-blocks, but, rightly under- 
stood, are stepping-stones marking and helping the advance 
'of civilization, I have strengthened Colonel Elsdale’s case 
on more points than one. We have seen that his examples 
of mental capacity in individual Africans are examples of 
natives trained by Europeans, in European ways, with 
European advantages. I w'ill add an example of the mental 
capacity shown by a Zulu, brought up until his twentieth 
year in Zululand, by Zulus only, to be a Zulu of the Zulus, 
having all that time the slightest, most fragmentary inter- 
course with §tray Europeans. After that in an English 
prison, still in Zululand, he set himself, with some slight 
help, to learn to read and write, in Zulu first and afterwards ■ 
in English, and has struggled on with more or less SUcc^s, 
and very spasmodic help, through all the dlsadvahtages, 
and amidst bli the dishear tenment of a more than seven 
years’ exile on the island of St. Helena. I speak of Dinu- 
zulu> son of the Zulu King Cetshwayo, and heir to Cetsh- 
wayo’s troubles. 

Among Dinuzulu’s educational advantages may be counted 
the memory of his father, who is knO^'n amongst, his own 

* [Pari. Papers, C — 5»897— 32» P- 3-] 

t Harper's Magazine, March, 1897. 
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le as “ the merciful prince who did not kill/' and who 
could face a death-struggle for himself and for his ? people 
with the feeling that “if he should be vanquished, as he is 
not the aggressor, death will not be so hard to meet.”* I 
have more than once reminded Dinuzulu of his father, and 
have ne^er known the suggesti^ fail Another advantage 
possessed by this young chief has been the presence 
throughout of his uncle Ndabuko, who has been a second 
father to him since we deprived him, at the age of ten, of h|s 
own father Cetshwayo. I must not run too far into the 
Zulu story here, but I should be ignoring an important 
factor in Dinuzulu 's “ education ” if I omitted to indicate 
his uncle’s influence. I can perhaps do so most briefly and 
most effectively by quoting words used by the present 
Prime Minister of Natal, when acting as Counsel for Dinu- 
zulu at his trial : 

“ Ndabuko . . . was guardian of Dinuzulu, and it was 
with him a trust to place his ward in his rightful position 
over the Zulu people, but under the Qiieen. As trustee for 
Dinuzulu it was his duty to protest against the compact 
made . . . with the Boers [by which the British Goyei'ti- 
ment gave away part of Zululand]. For this pfOte^^ 
time to time, he was called 'traitor,’ and 
put his sense of duty before the miserable sdary 
offered to him fed betray his trust, he was followed up . , . 
step by step until persecution could go nd further.”f And 
— alas! for us, stiU more than for the CMef--*was sent to 
wear his heart out at St Helena .1 

And now for Dinuzulu’s le^er, sent in Zulu to an English 
gentleman who had written to him kindly, but whom he 
had not previously known. I have put it into English : 

Maldivia, St. Helena, 13th June, 1895. 

" I have received a very beautiful gift ; I am quite 
proud of it. I thank you much for my box for matched' 
As to die remark that I have never seen you, that fs firn^'^ ; 
but I am very glad over you, though I have never' ^ 

’ ’ 'As to ydin:'S{iying-th^.^fei d 0 ^nc^fe'W|sh;,^^ 
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with this letter, instead of troubliiig me it k altogetli^ a 
great pleasure and no trouble at all. 

As to your saying that you often get news of our [troublea} 
affairs, you would naturajly h^r of them, because they 
start from among you, ftom England, before they go among 
us in Zululand, and then return again among you. 

As to the hope [which you express] that we may speedily 
return to ^^ululand — that is the hope indeed. But a hope 
without Assurance since our time is now more than up. 
For though a man have ojSfended, if he behaves well 
through his [allotted] time, it is cut short. And as to us, 
at first, when it was suggested that the time might be 
shortened, we had strong hope that we should not remain 
such a long time ; because we were not taken prisoners, we 
just came in of our own accord, wishing to investigate the 
disease from which we were suffering, hafving had enough 
of being falsely accused of resisting the Queen. 

Another point which is very surprising to us is that word 
should be given for us to go, and then again for us to 
remain, and that without our having committed any fault. 

I should, indeed, be very glad to come to England, and 
to see you too — my friend. I send much greeting to you. 
Do not insist upon it that friendship depends on seeing one 
another. Real friendship is to feel with one another ; then, 
when they meet, they are already old friends, and not strange 
to one another. — Dinuzulu ka [son of] Cetshwayo.” 

Dinuzulu here states his case in a nutshell and with 
perfect accuracy. They did ^"come in to investigate the 
disease from which they, their whole people, were suffering 
—to claim Inquiry, on my advice and On Mr. Escombek 
promise to stand by them — and a free pardon, an appoint- 
ment for Dinuzulu “over the Zulu people but under the 
Queen,” and a promise that they should return to Zululand 
“in a fortnight” were given them by the Governor of 
St. Helena, in Her Majesty^ name, on January 23rd, 1S95. 

The above letter is my contribution to Col. Elsdaie’s 
.collection as to the mental capacity of the individual African. 
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I must pass on to notice certain of his condn- 
sions, viz. that “ we find in South Africa on the side of 
the coloured man an immense and increasing preponderance 
in numbers, a stubborn race vitality which entirely hefoses 
to die out before, or be displaced by, the white man, and 
which has shown itself capable of adaptation to changed 
conditions, a high courage, which we have experienced in 
many wars, and a proved capacity for education and im- 
provement ” : that “ provided always that in the long interim 
the relations between the races are ordered with justice and 
harmony, so that there be no evil traditions of oppression 
and wrong to make the native hate the white man and set 
himself to put him down when he gets the chance, there 
would appear to be no reason why a fair proportion of 
white men [and women] should not remain in Africa 
indefinitely ... on the condition of competing with the 
native on his own ground in a fair field with no favour.” 
And, finally, that “the extent and duration of the white 
man’s power and prestige in South Africa will be likely to 
depend ultimately on the degree in which he may now, in 
the day of his undisputed reign, treat his black brother with 
justice,, wisdom, and liberality.” 

According to “the nature of things” for moral beitigs, 
that last conclusion is inevitable. What Colonel Elsdale 
has now done is to argue that in South Africa it is also 
forced on us imperatively on material grounds, for our own 
protection in the struggle for existence in this, world. Much 
still remains to be said upon the subject. But granting no 
more than that the situation thus sketched is not impossible, 
it surely behoves the now dominant Europeans to act 
cautiously ; to beware of creating or giving excuse for “ evil 
traditions,” quite apt enough to arise from misunderstandings 
on both sides without wrong intention on either ; and above 
all to avoid any action which may tend to degrade the 
African, to throw him back from any advance he has already 
made, be it little or great — in civilization, social eSoieilby’^ 
in humanity, For to degrade " him will mot only m^ike ifem 
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a worse neighbour and more difficult to govern, but will 
tend to weaken the Europeans by degrading them as well. 

“ If we do not raise the African,” says Sir Marshall 
"'Clarke, “I have hot'^e'le^. 'dtobt that he will lower us.” 

Hor is it possible to keep the African as he is Para- 
doxical as it may seem," says Colonel Elsdalef ** we ^et 
contend that any future incoming tide of white immigrants 
will only hasten the day of the black man's coming equality. 
For the natives at present need the whites as schoolmasters. 
Every additional white man who comes into Africa will 
only be another trainer to show the black man the way.'* 
Yes 1 by merely using him, we are imparting, whether we 
will or no, a share of the knowledge which is power for 
good or for evil. 

It is true that this may, perhaps, be very far ahead ; that 
at present “ the gulf between” — the “ raw native and 
“ the skilled artizan ” — “ is very wide and deep,” and that 
“ the coloured men now accept the superior position of the 
European.” But sometimes events move quickly ; within 
the last few years the gold craze has wrought unspeakable 
degradation among white and black ; the rinderpest holds 
wide possibilities of future misery and mischief ; and within 
the last few months it has seemed not impossible that the 
next false move might bring us face to face with such a 
race struggle as Colonel Elsdale deprecates as probably the 
beginning of the end of white supremacy. “ The over- 
thtow of white supremacy in the not distant future,” is whaf 
Mr. Selous threatened last month as the probable result of 
“the conquest of South African Boers by a large British 
force at tie present time ”;^'" while Mr, C. 0 . Rudd urges 
that war nb'W^ :m Africa would mean a question of 
white man against white, but of 6,600,000 natives against 
450,000 whites,” and incidentally the ruin of the gold mines, 
but “ the gold mines were not worth such a war, for it 
would be the most ghastly war (d modern times. ”f 
■ * Mmch^Ur Guardian, May 17. 

f Tnjtes, May 8, which however omits the last phrase given in the 
' ' '’’report. 
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It is all too sooij! to ooasider this danger past, though as 
regards &e all interested in Africa have reason 

to be Kruger, arho, although strongly 

supported as M immigration law by leading 

exponents of International Law, has been wise and generous 
enough it seems, to make a concession in this matter which, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has told us, has relieved the strain. 
But additional troops have been sent out to Africa, and the 
very presence of such means for using force tends to pro- 
duce the temptation to use it. The attempt, vain, or mis- 
chievous if successful, to crush the African, is already 
going on in at least three quarters. In Bechuanaland, “a 
force of about 600 volunteers” is “expected to reach the 
scene of operations by the end of the {j%ibileT\ month. . . . 
On their arrival vigorous measures will be taken to crush 
the rebellion, simultaneous assaults being made upon the 
Kloofs, five in number, occupied by . . . [the rebels]. 
Although they are known to be short of food, the natives 
still hold out.”’**' Its paramount chief threatens to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the Cape against the proposed 
** expropriation ” of his peoples land f [which is the 
civilked side in that dispute .i*]. In Mashonaknd, Mr, 
Rhodes' everlasting lesson” of dynamite and starvation 
still continues, and in the adjoining Gaisaland> just eight 
weeks ago, we learnt that 25,000 people with whose chiefs 
we have repeatedly exchanged tokens of friendship, are in 
arms against “ Portuguese oppression.” - 

This paper may seem hardly fitted for a season of Jubilee, 
but the best hope for peace lies in disclosing the real state 
of things. I should be no loyal subject of Her whom all 
of us in Africa, natives as well as Dutch and English, 
regard as our Mother and the Fountain of Justice, if, on 
such an occasion, I spoke of peace — where there is no 
peace. 

* Times, June 14, 1897. t Natal Witness, March 18, 1:8.97, 
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THE COLONIES AT THE VICTORIAN 
COMMEMORATION. 

Uy F. Faithfull Begg, M.r. 

The Jubite'C-el^ferations' are' passing into history, and " tbe 
time is at'„fen4 when' an estimate, more or less accurate, 
may be formed, of the influence for good or evil of a brilliant 
and unique experiment. No one can doubt that that 
influence will be potent ; no one in fact can place a limit 
upon the effect which will accompany or flow from it. Nor 
can anyone hesitate to believe that the consequences will 
make for national unity, and the consolidation of the 
Empire. 

No thought has more rapidly taken root in the public 
mind, no fact is now more widely or more clearly realised 
than this, — That the binding together of the various seg- 
ments of which the Empire is composed has become a 
paramount consideration, essential to the prosperity of each, 
if not indeed to the very existence of the Empire itself in a 
state of independence. This magnificent conception could 
not have been more fitly embodied, this pregnant idea 
more appropriately commended to public consideration, 
than by collecting from all parts of the globe, in the 
Metropolis of the Empire, eminent representatives of local 
opinion, men of mark and of influence, each in his own 
particular colony, or sphere of activity. 

We have seen the realization of the hopes entettmned. 
All parts of the Empire have been represented at the 
festivities. We have yet to realize the far-reaching effects. 

Much time must elapse before the forces set in motion at 
the Victorian Commemoration shall have done their work. 
Like all other forms of evolution and natural growth, suc- 
cessive modifications will emerge by slow, and it may even 
be by painful, gradations. But the ultimate result is not in 
doubt. The Imperial Concept cannot but have received 
a mighty impulse. The number and magnitude of the 
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elements represenfceci, the jostling of ideas, of nationalities, 
and of language, tfie friction of personal intercourse under 
novel conditions, all these, acting and reacting in the 
minds of the Mother Country’s guests from ovetrsea, must 
have irresistibly formulated of fostered in each individual 
personality the central idea of Imperial Unity! 

If doubt existed in the mind of any as to the essential 
loyalty of the Colonies and Dependencies, it must by the 
events of the past few weeks have been for ever set at rest. 
From the moment it became known that the present occa- 
sion was to be taken advantage of to invite all portions of 
the Empire to send representatives to the Commemoration 
festivities, it was clear that the response would be universal 
and spontaneous. No considerations of personal or public 
convenience have been allowed to bar the way. Legisla- 
tures have been prorogued, sittings have been suspended 
or special sessions have been held ; whilst, as the time for 
the celebrations drew near, converging lines of British 
Imperial communication from every quarter of the globe, 
have poured into London an ever swelling stream of 
visitors and guests assembling to do hoiibur to the woman 
who has reigned for sixty years over a fifth part of the 
habitable globe. 

Never before under any conditions existing in the past 
history of the world was such a gathering possible, nor 
indeed could it have been conceived. It dwarfs into in- 
significance every previous historical concourse ; every 
colour of race — white, black, brown, red or yellow — and 
every climate represented, and all joining in a mighty chord 
of harmonious and loyal congratulation. 

But between an expression of abstract loyalty in this 
form, and the taking of practical steps for the final realiza- 
tion of the Unity of the Empire, there may be found a wide 
interval. The sentiment is there, the mind is predisposed 
in the desired direction, but the knowledge which comes qf 
wider experience may be wanting. What can a dweller' 
from birth in Australasia know of the reM M 
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national problems and their effect upon himself or the 
future of his country ? These are things not brought home 
to him in his dailyjife. The prices of wool or of mutton in 
the markets of Europe bulk more largely in his mind than 
the issues involved in a wa^ in the Balkans. There is 
probably no one to point out to him that the two things are 
inter-dependent, and he will only discover it for himself if 
he be a keen observer and a student of history, h'or the 
bringing about of the desired result the infinite patience 
which is the essence of true statesmanship will be needed 
in its fullest development ; and as the years pass on, we 
must be satisfied if we can say at the close of each — Progress 
has been made, we are nearer the goal I 

A paramount limitation will be that Colonial sentiment 
must be studied. We cannot act alone, but must carry 
public opinion in the colonies with us at every step. A 
careful study on the spot of the conditions of colonial life-— 
and no one who has not acquired a knowledge of the 
subject from this point of view can possibly appreciate the 
whole question on its merits — leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the self-governing colonies may be led, but 
cannot be driven, in the direction of Imperial Unity. 
Unwearied care in explanation, supreme sympathy in 
treatment can alone prevail. Hence it is that crude 
demands for subventions, or blunt reminders of alleged 
short- comings, as is the method in favour with some, will 
fail to produce, and must even retard, the desired result 
In this lies the value of the marked prominence , 

has been given during the celebrations to the entertainiiient: " 
of the ^iopial Premiers who have visited London. The 
welcome to Vthe foreign potentates and notably may have 
been hearty and even enthusiastic, more especially in 
particular cases, but the heart of the nation has gone out 
in an unreserved greeting of affection towards the Colonial 
Premiers, the representatives of the Ctrown Colonies and 
the dependencies of the Empire and the Colonial troops. 

The British Empire League which has taken up the 
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work which the Imperial Federation League laid down, 
has played a notable part in the ceremonial. Enjoying 
the special patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty her- 
self, and with the, Duke of Devonshire as its President, 
this Association has possessed exceptional advantages of 
which it has made signal use.' The Colonial Office having 
heartily seconded its efforts, the provincial tour, which 
formed one of the earliest items in the programme pre- 
pared for the Colonial Premiers, was left to the manage- 
ipent of the Council of the League. The reception accorded 
by Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, the opportunity thus afforded to them of 
visiting under the most favourable auspices these great 
centres of activity — coming more particularly as these visits 
did before the supreme rush of the later festivities — cannot 
but have been in the highest degree gratifying to the 
Premiers ; whilst, as the programme of the celebrations 
progressed, they must have realized that no guests were 
more honoured, a fact which will not fail to be brought home 
in due course to the minds of those whom they represent. 

Three aspects of the celebration may be worthy of special 


note. 

The effect upon public opinion in the Mother-country 
regarding Colonial questions. 

The effect upon opinion in the Colonies of the reception 
accorded to the Colonial representatives. 

The effect upon the minds of foreign visitors of the whole 
ceremonial. 

From each of these points of view the influence must have 
been an influence for good from the Imperial standpoint. 

Ignorance of fact as regards the Colonies themselves 
is still a characteristic of public opinion at home. Every 
speech delivered by a Colonial Premier has reached a new 
audience, and has conveyed information to willing ear$, 
Canada has told of her boundless mineral resources, wheats 
area and capadty for export of surplus food su| 

Australia of her, unparalleled health ; of 
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auriferous territory ; New Zealand of her gold, coal, 
mutton and wool, and Africa and Australasia generally of 
similar riches awaiting development Alike to the capitalist 
and the artizan suGh informatiott must have suggested 
openings for enterprise, or of benefit in the future, whilst 
the further thought must have followed on refiectiph—* 
‘Why should these advantages not be secured to us 
preferentially by mutual concession upon a commercial 
basis ? If our capital is to be invested in distant lands 
why should it not continue to enjoy the protection of the 
flag ? If our food must come from over-sea let our kinsmeri 
provide it, and so the supply be independent of the chances 
of wars between nations over whose actions we have no 
control, or of combinations to humble, us on the part of the 
foreigner.’ And the answer will come back that it should 
be so, and that even the gospel of cheapness shall not 
prevail against it. “ The general character and situation of 
a people must determine which sort of government is fitted 
for them,” said Edmund Burke in his oration on “ Concilia- 
tion with America.” The situation of this country to-day 
demands above all things that food supply should be 
constant. To this end if even sacrifices be necessary, 
sacrifices must be made ; but there can be nothing worthy 
to be styled sacrifice in a policy of mutual concession, 
directed towards mutual advantages, and conducing to 
mutual safety in the bonds of peace. 

The Colonial visitors will likewise have learned much, 
aud. will have obtained moreover that which wiH be sin 
abiding: possession with them when they return to their 
homes, namely, a knowledge of the power and wealth of the 
Mother-land sueh as no other experience could have im- 
parted. Granted that we have been seen at our best 
Grantecl that we have put forth all our energies in the 
effort to worthily celebrate the great occasion. The will 
has been accompanied by the power or the will would 
have been in vain, and whether by witnessing the wealth 
of the Metropolis, the resources of our manufacturing 
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centres, or the f ower of our fleet, or wHether by any other 
me^ns this idea has been impressed upon our guests, they 
cannot but have' had their hearts stirred by the thought 
that all,this' wealth,:,' '^1 .these resources and -all that,''j^ower’' 
are in the possession of an Empire of which they forrh 
^ whose 'pro'tee^oav they 'command and may, if theyefeoose,' 
continue 'to enjoy; , ,, 

Ouir foreign visitors may be assunied to have participated 
in the ceremonial with mingled feefe^ For them the 
considerations alluded to point a different moral. They 
suggest neglected opportunities which can never be renewed, 
or a genius for the expansion of empire to which their 
peoples are strangers. By what subtle magic has this . 
great framework of government been reared ? By what 
political alchemy have the parts been so fashioned as to 


cohere, neither language, colour, nor religion forming any ' 
bar to inclusion nor acting as a solvent ? Here is a problem 
which may well give them pause 1 The point is not one to 
elaborate. This is neither the time nor is the present the 
occasion to discuss it more fully. 


As was only natural suggestions without number have 
been made, and many schemes have been inaugurated 
for the perpetuation of the memory of the event. With- 
out m any sense criticizing any of these, I have myself 
ventured upon a suggestion which perhaps I may here 
be permitted to repeat. What is wanted, as it seems 
to me, is something which will mark to all the world in 


an outward and visible manner, and in unmistakable terms, 
the fact that a “ Greater Britain '' has been added to the 
Empire and consolidated therein, a result mainly achieved 
d uring the sixty years of Her Majesty's reign. The clearest 
and most emphatic means by which this can be attained is 
by an alteration in the Royal Arms, which from the earliest, 
times have represented emblematically, in accordance ‘ 
the laws of Heraldry, the geographical changes in the • 
empire. Thus, the Norman kings carried on their AMd ' 
simply the tiu^e lions “ oTEii^nd,’' now so- wda iknown 
: THIRD SBRlfeS., VOD. jv* . 
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and Still forming part of the feyd A rms. The Plantagenets 
added the lilies of France indicating their clairti to the 
sovereignty of that kingdom^ With these symbols the 
House of Stuart combined the Scottish Hon and the Irish 
harp, whilst in the beginning of this century the 
of Hanover dropped out the French lilies as bemg 
longer appropriate* How therefore can the fact of expan- 
sion of Empire nnder Queen Victoria be more emphatically 
expressed than by once more modifying the emblems which 
appear in fhe Royal Coat of Arms, and including within 
their number a device emblematic of the addition of the 


Colonies and Dependencies of Great Britain to the Empire? 
Every foreign government would have notification of the 
fact. Every public building in the kingdom upon which in 
the future the Royal Arms were affixed would bear testimony 
to the change. Every State paper and document upon 
which they appear would record it. Above all, the highest 
compliment which it is in the power of the sovereign to 
bestow would be paid to the “ Greater Britain " which has 
now become part of the Empire. As a symbol of Imperial 
Unity there is nothing which could be done which would 
be more conclusive than an alteration such as this. 

Of the far reaching effects which may flow from the 
Victorian commemoration it is too early to speak in 
detail. The prophetic eye, piercing futurity, may conjure 
up a vision of empire ever strengthening and consolidating 
with the lapse of time, and owing much to the impulse 
given in this memorable year. But these things are for 
ppsUes’ity. Of the first fruits only may we hope to be 
partafers, Sind of these there are samples even now to our 
hand. Canada Is voluntarily offering us preferences in trade 
without so much aihinting at an equivalent. South Africa 
desires to contribute towards the maintenance of the 
Imperial fleet. Australia has seat of her abundance a 
mighty free will offering from 'te flocks* For a pamliel to 
these alone you may search in vain the annals of history. 
The great empires of the past have vanished and only the . 
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Student can recall so much as their boundaries. Their 
foundations wefd laid in oppression and in; force and their 
cohesion was of iihe sword. For us it has been reserved to 
consolidate a world-wide empire in the bonds of affection 
and of jnstiee. , people who 

are in such a case, and thrice happy their descendants for 
Whom the full fruition is in store. That it may be so must 
surely be the supreme wish and fervent hope of every loyal 
subject of Her Majesty, ^ echoing to-day that pious 
sentiment of the grandest of dur poets 

“ hrftn nf fx[t^ ^raoj, bihstf hwtlh ujr 

BtUtemtkk ^ntpivs fn a aixir unhiahle 

hdfft M ahmtf Tier, xtinu u» in 
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S^UARTERLY report on SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By PaOPi Dr. EdWard Montet. 

■ general observations. 

The celebrated Rmkncyklopadie fiir proUstanthche Theologk und Kircfm^ 
known to all theologians, is about to appear in a third edition, brought 
out by A. Hauck j two volumes have already appeared,* they include 
several interesting articles for Oriental studies of Astarte, Baal, the text of 
the Old Testament, etc. The 7th volume, published by the “ Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes ” (religious science section), under the general title of 
‘'Etudes de critique et d’kistoire,”! also contains many recollections of 
our science : the anti-islamic poet Imrou’ou’l'Klais (H. Derenbourg), the 
vision of Gorgorios, an unpublished Ethiopian text (J. Deratney), the 
religion of Assurbanipal (A. Quentin), who, according to the researches 
of the Assyriologian savant, had dedicated a creed, almost exclusive, 
to the goddess Istar. 

With regard to Mr. Quentin's work, it will be seen, as we have already 
noticed in our April report, how much the attention of historians of 
religion is attracted to this ancient religious centre of Babylonic Assyria. 
It is there, in that cradle of mankind, one of the. most remote as regards 
time which is known, that searchers endeavour more and more to discover 
the origin of Gnosticism. The Gnosis is really, both as regards foundation 
and fotra, idea and conduct, essentially Oriental ; we must not be surprised 
if they seek in the East and especially in Assyric Babylonia, the secret of 
their birth. This is the endeavour which Mr. Anz]; has made quite 
recently, in, the large collection of the “ Texte und Untersuchungin suf 
Qeichuhte der altchristlichen Literaiur published by Gebhardt and 
Haiijack. 

It is the same direction that a very interesting study has been made 
by iMr. E. Rochat upon Manicheism,§ whose conclusions are, that Jhe 
influence df Christianity upon the religious system of is pact to 

nothing, and that thp origin, of Manicheism is therefore simply Oriental. 
These Theses seem 'to us more and more established hy specialists, 
historians, and Orientalists. The Hebraic philosopher Alexa&drin Philon 
whose genius and sound touch with the Semitic East and Hellenistn, 
which he has endeavoured to unite in a superior synthesis, is actually the 
subject of an important work. A critical edition Of his works, brought out 

* Leipzig, Hinrichs, 18^6—1897. 

, t Paris, Leroux, 1896. 

f Zur Frage nach dein Ursprung des GnosHsiwtaSf Leipzig, Hiurichs, 1897, 

% Essai sur M&nt if sa doctrine, Qtxi&sii, at 
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with great caxe, has beea |)r:epared by Messrs. Cohn and Wendland;* * * § after 
Mangey s celebrated edition, nothing like it has been undertaken as 
regards the works of Philon. The publishers are to be congratulated. 
We draw attention to the connection of the same 6raeeo-I|ebraic woftld 
and the Hellenic pagan influences with Judaism in a memoir of: Schures 
called “ Die Juden im bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossenschaften 
d^ @e6j/ i&^tcrrpK ebendaselbst.”t 

' BiBtipii; Hebrew ANi> Aramaic.— Old Testament, 

The excellent grammar of Biblical Aramean, by Strack, which we recoin- 
mended to our readers in our report for April 1896, is about to reappear 
in a second and greatly revised edition. J The so important study of the 
Old Testament in the Septuagint translation^ is now singularly simplified, 
by the completion of the marvellous work entitled “ A Concordance to the 
Septuagint, and the other Greek versions of the Old Testament” (including 
the Apocryphal Books), by the late Edwin Hatch and Henriy A. Redpath, 
The 6th and final part (wpos — ’(Dxptao-is) of this valuable repertory so 
remarkably well written, is about to appear.f A concordance of all propbr 
names in the Septuagint is in preparation. 

The history and geography of Palestine has become enriched by a 
valuable document, namely : ‘^A plan of the environs of Jerusalem,” pub- 
lished by Schick in the “ Zeitschrift' des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins” 
(Band xix, Heft 3, Leipzig, 1896), and accompanied by a very complete 
commentary by Schick and Benziuger, where all the Arabic names figure 
of the localities mentioned in the plan. The “ Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” by Comill, which we need not praise here, will appear in a 
third and fourth edition {| greatly revised, jlnasrauch as the author daere 
treats of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament and. the PseUdepi- 
gnaphs (Book of Epoch, Jubilee, etc.). The study of the Apocrypha 
•and the Fseudepigraphs becomes of greater importance. It has been 
enriched lately by a publication of the highest interest : " The Original 
Hebrew of a poftion of Ecclesiasticus (xxxix. 15 to xlix.. n) together with 
the early versions and an English translation, followed by the quotations 
from Ben Sira in Rabbinical literature, edited by Cowley and Neubauer 
(with two fascimiles).” 1 T To this work, edited with great care, must be 
added the publication of the facsimile of the original Hebrew.** The 
discovery of a portion of the "Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus has had the 
effect of a judicious warning to the savants who are trying to reconstruct 


* Philonis AUxandrini opera qu<s supersunt, Vols. I. and II., Berolini, Beimer, 
1896 — 1897. 

t B’eclin, Reimer, 1897. -(Sitzangsberichte der Konigl. preuss, Akademie der Wisseti- 
scbaften za Berlin. ) 

t Grainmatik des bibliscben Aramaisch, 2^ Auflage, Leipzig., Hinridjs, 1897. 

§ gr. 4. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897. 

II. Einleatttng in das Alte Testament, 3*^® und 4^ Aufl. , Freiburg i. B. und. Mohr,, 

1896. ; ' . . 

IT' 4®. Oxford, Clarepdon Press, 1897.. . , ! 

Collotype facsitniles of the Oxford Fragment of 
Press,’ 1897. ■ ' ■ 
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the lost text Many Hebraists have att^pted to reconstruct such and 
such a fragment of the Book of Jesus, b<M of Sirach, by comparing their 
attempts with the recovered original fragtoehts, but the difference is so 
^eat that one would hesitate hereafter to -attempt such a hazardous pieoe 


of work. 


SYRtAC, 


“The Americati Journal of Semitic languages and literatures” (continu- 
ing “ Hebraica ”) of January 1897 contains an interesting document. It 
is a commentary on Deuteronomy, taken from the four Oerman manuscripts, 
which cdnSprise the 1 i 5 *j 5 .ol (Treasury of Secrets) of Gregory Abulfaraj 
Bar'-Hebrie.us (edited by G. Kerber). We hear with much satisfaction 
that the complete edition of the “Treasury,” by Bar-Hebrmus will soon be 
published. Another publication worthy of attention is that of Charles : 
The Apocalypse of Baruch translated from the Syriac, edited with an 
introduction, notes and indices.'*^ Attention is drawn finally in the “ Revue 
de I’Orient chr6tien” (No. 1, Paiis, 1897), which has published already 
several Syriac documents, to a study of M. Nau, upon the unedited parts 
of the Ecclesiastical chronicle attributed to Denys de TsOlmahrd (died 

845 )- ’ 

Arabic Lexecoorapky* 


This is the general title of a not quite recent work that we desire to 
study, but one which by its size, its intrinsic value, and the enormous 
amount of labour which it has necessitated, will remain for a long time 
new, and will merit the qualification of classic. It is scarcely four years 
since this gigantic work, which began to appear in 1863, has left the press. 
We refer to the grand Arabic dictionary of Lane, entitled An Arabic- 
English lexicon^ derived from the best and the most copious eastern sources, 
in two books, the first containing all the classical words, and significations 
commonly known to the learned among the Arabs, the second, those that 
are of rare occurrence and not commonly known. t Since the fifth part of 
the work was published, Lane died, in the year 1876, after thirty-four years 
of labour at the lexicon ; the three last parts of the book (from ^ 
were edited by Stanley Lane Poole, who has prefixed to the sixth part of the 
leaieon a memoir on the life of the great scholar. With regard to VoL VLf 
which was to have contained rare words and explanations, it was never 
published, am obliged to admit,” writes the editor, “ that the materials 
are wanting. Stqpie few articles are partly prepared, but are not sufficient 
to warrant any pro^^fect of this part of the work being completed.” The 
Arabic title of the le&daoa Z* has been adopted by the author in 

imitation of that given to his leadeon by El FirQz§.badi, it has two meanings 
“ The fiow of the Sea ” and the (Estenslon of the KamQs. It would not be 
immaterial to note this title, wMch chkmqtemes exactly the work of the 
learned Arabist., In a very interesting pre^a, the author explains htiefliy 
the history of the Arabic language, whic&^ vi^S termesd^ aCcotint ol its 

London, Adam and Charles Black, 18,96, , 

+ 8 Vol< gr. in 4® (3064 pages), London, WilIiaij|^i^dSI'ii 3 i^t«^ ‘ 193 * : 
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inoamparaljle eXG^I^JiGe ‘‘^eUogha^ or “the language." The classical 
poetry and the remains of classical prose are Used by the Arabic scholar^, 
wfiiC) wrote lexicological works, as authorities; but the prose, being mote 
liable to c 0 rrupti©% Was regarded as less worthy of reliance than the poetry. 

The classical Arabic books in prose and poetry are the principal ori^nal , 
sources from which the Arabic lexicons, and lexicological works have been 
derived. Lane gives in his preface a brief account of the most important 
Arabic lexicons of <:itbe learped among the Arabs : for instance the “Eyn " 
ascribed to Khalil (died a,.?!, 170 or 175), which has setved ‘ 
in a great measure as the basis of many other lexicons ; the Sihah of El 
jOwWi (died 1 ,H. 398) ; the Kamdsf Ol El FMzabSdi (died a.h. 8t6), and ; 
so forth. The author lays stress cKeiy upon the “Taj-el-'Ar1is,” that 
enormous compilation, which is said to; have been commenced in Cairo 
soon after the middle of the last century Of ouir era, by the Seyyid Murtadd 
Ez'Zebidi (died A.D. 1791). “As the TSj-el-’Aris,’* widtes Lane, “ is 
medium from which I have drawn most of the contents of myledicdti, I 
must state more fully the grounds upon which I determihed to make so 
great a use of it. Not long after I became acquainted with this enormous 
work, I heard it asserted by some people in Cairo that the Seyyid Murtadl. 
was not its author, that it was compiled by a certain learned man (whose 
name I could not ascertain) who, coming to Cairo with this work, on his 
way from Western Africa to Mekkeh as a pilgrim, and fearing to lose it in 
the desert journey, committed it to the Seyyid Murtadd, to be safely kept 
until his return : that he died during his onward journey,’ or daring his 
return towards Cairo : and that the Seyyid Murtadi published it as his own 
composition. This grave accusation brought against the reputed author of 
the TSrj-el- Aius, imposed upon me the necessity of proving or dlsproyjiag 
its authenticity. . . . Having fully satisfied myself of the authenticity of 
the Arts, as wdl as of its intrinsic value, my next obj ect Was to eap;Se 
a earful transcription Of it to be commenced without delay, although, while 
I remained in Cairo, I made use of copies belODging to the libraries of 
mosques. ... The transcription of my own copy, and its coEation, ein- 
tended over a period of more than thirteen years. . , . As soon as a few 
pages of my copy Of the TSj-el-’Aius had been transcribed, I commenced 
the work of translation and composition from its original's, I did not 
hesitate to write my lexicon in English rather than, in Latin, because the 
latter language is not sufficiently copious. For several years I continued to 
collect all that I required for- a lexicon as complete as it was possible for . 
me to make it." . , 

The quotation we have given, explains better than we should be able fo 
do the fundamental character and real worth of Lane's work. It is im- 
possible in a Report such as this, which is restricted to a limited numbot ' 
of pages in this Review, to make a complete study, and :a detailed.; 
apalysis of the authoritative work of the illustrious ^^abigt,- 11,15 : 

essential to give it an exact characteristic and just appireciatbp, 

To judge the work of Lane judicially, one must exatnitie iff 
it with other' iexihOgt'gi|hic'al- wmiks. of •both ■ 

Isayahts.'- 0.he 
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book, and can understand that he could write these words : “ Nearly twenty 
ye^s have now elapsed since I commenced , this work. Had I foreseen 
that the whole labour of the composition must fall upon me or the project 
, be abandoned, and had I also foreseen the length of time that it would 
tequife of me, uhaldied, I should ceitainly not,, have had the courage 
tft undertake it.” The lexicon, and it is here that exists one of its greitest 
merits, is of extraordinary copiousness ; it is the most remarkable of 
all other lexicographical works composed on the Arabic language by 
Europeans. One cannot but bestow the highest praises upon the, author 
for his great competency, for the happy use that he made of Oriental com- 
pilations, and the judicious choice of Arabic quotations, which he has 
culled from their Oriental sources. 

If we compare Lane’s work with the principal Arabic dictionaries written 
by European scholars (Freytag, Dozy, Biberstein-Kazirairski, etc.), we 
perceive immediately a great difference. The works of Freytag, etc., are 
lexicons in the real sense of the word, that is to say, that they possess the 
relative conciseness, and, above all, the preciseness, which one expects in 
works of this class. Under each Arabic word are enumerated the various 
meanings which it may possess with examples. It is not so with Lane’s 
.book, which properly speaking is not a lexicon, but an encyclopedic 
dictionary. 

This encyclopedia-like character appears plainly when one compares the 
work of Lane with the analogous works of Arabic scholars of which it 
is the echo and the continuer. To be able^to enter into this essential 
character of the literary monument raised up by Lane, it is sufficient 
to compare in Lane, and in the Kamus, for example, or the Taj-el-’Arus 
some typical words such as etc., and to read after that the 

same articles in the so-called lexicons (Freytag, etc.). .In the work of Lane 
.all roots and all words lead not only to a complete expose of the wealth 
of the Arabic language, but also to a list of Arabic literary authorities. 
The Arabic-English lexicon of Lane is like the grand dictionary of Littre 
for the French language, which is also a work so essentially encyclopedic 
that it had to be published in an abridged and abbreviated foroj, which hJ^S 
made it a lexicon in the full sense of the word. Lane has rendered the 
greatest of services to the lexicographic and linguistic science of Europe, 
by placing in the hands of learned men who are in no sense specialists in 
the language and literature, the great Oriental encyclopedic works, 

nanjfed KamitS, T5|-ey^ etc. It required his science added to his iron 
will to* carry, through such an astounding enterprise, which at first sight 
seemed beyond human .strength. 

The first work- to be no^c^ lu Bterary w a new edition 

of ‘^Commentaires sur le DiWItn d*ALHa;h8&,” by F. Cheikho* which 
is issued by the busy press of Beyrouth.'^ We have already refetied tO the 
•first edition of this publication in our Report for April, _ As the 

* Editiom critique avec supplement et tables, Beyrouth, Impriwertfr costhoUque, 1896. 
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editor #aysa 4 jdis:;p;efe;ce “Among the poetesses of ancient Arabia, AI- 
Hatisi incontestably occupies the first rank. Her elegies , on her brothers 
M 4 Wiah and Sahr, lolled in the razzias a few years before the Hegira have 
yielded the only apotheoses that the Arabs, knew, the honour df passing 
into a proverb.” 

This new edition is based upon mantfscripts preserved at Cwp, Aiepj^o, 
Beyrouth, and Berlin. The Aleppo manuscript, a non-vocalized and 
, thdomco*^ ‘^dpy> written by a .Mussulman, Sheikh in Yemen, had served 
as a base for the first edition. That of Cairo (dated a.h. 620) very rich in 
notes, and of Which a photogravure specimen is reproduced in the volume 
in question, has been the base of the new edition now before us. 

The so-called ‘Beyrouth manuscript, having been obtained at Moshl and 
deposited at Beyrouth in the Oriental Library of the Jesuit fathers at the 
time the edition we speak of was completed, the different readings of this 
m,anuscript were published in a supplement attached to the book. Many 
useful tables have been added to the text; they include ist a list of the 
poems of Al-Hansa in verse, with metric information, and the order of the 
pieces in the principal manuscripts, 2nd observations on the philologists 
and commentators named ip the. Diwtn ; 3rd A vocabulary of annotated 
words ; 4th An index of proper names; 5th A geographical list of names of 
places ; 6th A list of quoted proverbs, etc. ; and finally, the most interest- 
ing work, a nomenclature of the customs of the ancient Arabs, such as can 
be deduced from the Diwan. 

This new and well printed edition, is well worthy of the attention of 
specialists on account of its critical character, and its numerous additions. 
The Catholic press of Beyrouth is about to publish another work of the 
greatest interest, that is the first portion of a collection of “Atabic 
poetesses," also by P. Cheikbo.* VYe shall reserve ourselves to speak at 
length of this work, till such time as the other announced portions shall 
have h6en published. We can, however, already vouch that it tends 
to confirm this themej, that in Islam, notwithstanding the institafions which 
place woman in an inferior position, this, like elsewhere has not often 
shone in the first rank both in literature and in every branch of human 
activity. This is an assertion to which we shajl return at another time. 

We describe an original pamphlet by G. Jacob, the author of the very 
practical “Arabic Bible-Chrestoraathy "f based on the statements that can 
be established between the Old Tekament and the ancient Arab authors, J 
We make mention, in this respect, of another collection also very practical, 
which appeared some years ago and is accompanied by a glossary and , 
notes; it is entitled Chrestomathia Qorani Arabica by NaUino.§ I do 
not want to close this review of Arab literature without drawing the atten'^ 
tion to a curious collection of Arab proverbs, collected at Jerusalem and 
published by Lydia Einsler in the “ Zeitscbrift des d.eutschen Patestinar- 

f Berlin, Rentier; r^8. ; . . , 

, $ mrn AlUn. Tatcmwit, Berlin* Ifayesr and 

. | Llpsi®, Wolfgang Gerhard, 1893. . , . ■ 
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Vereins” (Heft 2, 1896) and of wlikk I shall be satisfied in giving an 
alluring specimen : 

sis' SmaIiJ S bSXjteUa 

“ If thy friend is made pf hon^* do not lick him up entirely .^’ 
'/.Travels THRoyri 30 r''Ai 4 BU. 

Several narratives of journeys in Arabia have recently appeared. The 
most captivating is that of the well-known Strasbourg professor, J, Etjting, 
of which be has published the first part.* It is an aecoiint of his Journey 
in r 883-84, and during which he Copied the Ithportant Nabatean inscrip- 
tions,.. wMeh have heeU' interpreted and edited 'by him some years ago.t 
The account of the first portion of his journey, which has just seen the 
light, and which is full of drawings by the author himself, conducts us from 
Damascus to Hijel (JaW) through ‘Ormin, ICItf, Gyof and the Neffid. 'I'his 
narrative is of the greatest interest, on account of the details he gives us of 
the customs of the nomads and the sedentary tribes, of the position given 
to women in the interior of Arabia, of the Druses, the Wahhabis, etc. 
Euting has preserved an excellent souvenir of the desert, and we can well 
understand his enthusiasm. He says ; “ In the desert there is absolute 
independence, no need of money, air of an incomparable purity, an 
enlivening freshness at nights, complete absence of insects, abundance of 
odoriferous fire-wood and a perfect bed in the pearly sand f We notice 
some remarks of a valuable historical or philological character : for example 
upon the Arabic as spoken^ at Kif, etc. ; upon the ancient name of the 
oasis of GyOf, which was formerly called Dumah. Euting perceives in the 
name of Duhraa the spoken of in Es. xxi. ri. We sincerely 
hope that the second portion of Euting’s narrative will appear soon. 

The same publisher has published an account of another voyage, full 
also of observations of a similar kind. The author, L. Hirsch, traversed a 
part of Southern Arabia, more especially the Mahra and the Hadramfit.j: 
It was not without difficulties that he succeeded in penetrating into the 
interior of this inhospitable region. An etymological detail of geography : 
the name Hadramfit Gen. x. 26) possesses, according 

to Hirsch, the same signification as and viz., that of the country 
“ par excellence of cities ” that is to say a civilized country In cofttritdis- 
rincdon to the desert and nomad country 

Fimrily we announce the publication by M. van Berchem of some 
interesting; A^bk inscriptions, collected by him in Syria (Zeitschrift des 
deutschen T^a^na^Tereins, Heft 2, 1896) one, amongst them, coming 
from Haram of Hebron* and dated 732 of the Hegira. 

♦ Tagiiua etfur /leijia in fmtfr^AroMm, Theil, Leiden,. Brill, 189$. 

+ ^(^aiUische Imekrifisk Berlin, BLelttter, 1883. 

% Rdi&n in SM-Arakipi, mi Leklen, Brill, 1897* 



NATIVE ANQ EUROPEAN ARABIC , 

: : 

A a,®FL1f,T0 PROF. OE GOEJE. V ; • 
By De. M. C, Howell, c.le. 

In' artifeW, last October, on ‘^Native and European Grammarians of 

Arabic,” I remarked tbat 2U, as a technical t^m of grammar, “is ambigu- 
ous, equally applicable to a particle and a noun, as explained in the 
Glossary prefixed to Part 1 . of my Gramrajp-," wbicb refers to pp. 300-1 qf 
Dieterici’s Ibn ‘Akfl’s Commentary on the showing; that 2lol is so 

applied by Ibn Malik and Ibn ‘Akil Prof, de Gbeje, neglecting this 
reference, preferred to consult Lane, who states (p. 38, col. i.) that Bbl is, 
"in grammar, a particle, as being a kind of auxiliary; including the 
article jj, the preposition, the conjunction, and the interjection; but not 


the adverbial noun”; and on this dictum^ for which Lane cites no authorities, 
the Professor relies to disprove my remark. Probably no authorities could 
be found. The modern Indian author of the Kashshdf Istildhat al 
FunuKh as much a foreigner to the Arabs as any European scholar, 
in one place (p. 100), says that .2ljl^ "according to grammarians and 
logicians, is the particle, opposed to the noun and the verb ”; but in another 
(p, 183) contradicts himself by speaking of "the of exception," which, 
as win be seen, include noun, verb, and particle. I have found 2 bl used by 
Arab native gramoiarians to signify (i) a letter characteristic of a patticalar 
foxmation j (2) a word, whether a noun, adverbial or Con-adverbial, a vefb, 
or a partfcle; (3) a group of two or more words forming a compound 
expressidh* T'hhS Ihh Ya'Ish (p. 736, § x8) speaks of “ the 2UI of dimmu- 
tion,” meaning the characteristic of the diminutive formation. The 

same author (p. 444, § 11) refers to "the like ^ arid .4^!,” here 

meaning particles; and (pp. 948-9} mentions non-adv^tbial Etouns, lifc^ 


C ««•••» , 

and adverbial nouns, like and among "the of condi- 

tion.” Such nouns are styled by Ibn, Malik and Ibn ‘Akil (Alfiya, 
pp. ^oo-i), Ihxi {Shark S^dhUr adli 117)) Ar Radi 

(vol. ii., pp. 210, 215, 216, 217), and Al Fakihi (voL i., pp. 193-4)- Ibn 
lfih\mii iAu 4 (ih al Masdlik, p. 89) says "Exception has eight ; two 
particles . . . and two verbs . . . and two words used sometimes as verbs, and 
sometimes as particles . . . and two nouns.” Al Fakibi (vol. ii,, p. i6q) 
expresses himself in similar terms. And, when Ibn Ajurrum (p. ii) 
enumerates the "particles of exception,” his commentator Khalid al 
Az^harl ;(p. 102) corrects him with the observation " he means the 
which he names particles by predominance,” i.e,, because the .par^cte 


.predominatds among tbf exceptives. The terra »lol of exccptiom apjdiied 
by Ibn iSi^dMr qdk pp, 92-3} apd Ab£t-n Naii 

(ipioss. on the Commentar y of r.04.) to , which is 
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a vftrb, and 0^ 3 , which is compounded of a particle and a verb ; and by 
A 1 tJshmuni (voL ii, p. 222) to U**- 3 , which consists of three words, two 

particles and a noun, or a particle and two nouns, according to different 
explanations. Other authorities might easily be added ; but the references 
already given are sufficient to show that Lane’s explanation of Sloil as a 
technical term of grammar is defective and erroneous. And the fact that 
it could be put forth by so profound a scholar as Ijine, and be adopted 
and upheld by so eminent a Professor as M. Da Goeje, is a striking 
demohstratida of the fallibility of European scholarship when not based 
upon native authority. 

The Professor, while admitting the learning of the native grammarians, 
adds that “We have at our disposal means of judging which they did not 
possess. Thus, for example, we are better qualified than they were to 
determine the origin and signification of the prefixes and suffixes of the 
Perfect and Imperfect. Now, the “prefixes” here mentioned, /.<?., the 
aoristic letters are explained in ^ 89 of Wright’s Grammar 

as “Prefixed Pronouns expressing the Nominative,” But this explana- 
tion, commended by De Goeje as “clear and simple,” contains only one 
word “ prefixed,” which is not entirely wrong. For these letters are not 
pronouns, nor do they express the nominative. If they wer^ then the 
subject of the aorist (or imperfect) would always be a pronoun prefixed to 
the verb, namely, the letter in question. But the subject of the aorist is 

. so- j O- (JC J c - 

often not a pronoun at all, as in 'H'j Zaid strikes and v*/** 
Ifind strikes, where the subject is an explicit noun, and there is 
no room for any pronoun expressing the nominative. The Professor 
seems to admit the force of this reasoning in the analogous case of 

«C c - - - 

MJb Hind struck, where he has abandoned the position that 

the quiescent is a pronoun expressing the nominative. And even 
when the subject of the aorist is a pronoun, that pronoun is 

* - . ^ O 3S ^ ^ 

either latent, as m I strike^ or suffixed to the verb, as in 

where the pronoun is the interposed between the verb , 

of inflection, i,e., the o. In no case is the subject ever prefixed 'fco ihe 
verb* because it is a common-place of Arabic syntax that the inOtnipadye 
gbveraed by the verb hever precedes the verb, APd thereifore, though 
the ip ^ou struckest is a pronoun expressing the pominative 

governed % the verb, the in thou sirih&t is not so. As to the 

term “ prefixed,” the aoristic letter, in relation to the preterite, may be 
called a prefix, since it is prefixed to the preterite to convert the preterite 
into the aorist ; but, in relatioa to the aorist, of which it is an integral part, 
it should rather be called “ preformsttive.” Being only part of a word, it 
has no independent signification, no signification independently of the 
other letters of the aorist. In combination with those letters, its effbet is, 
as Ar Radi says, to “notify the agent,” by which he means that it serves 
to premonish, the hearer,- before the expression or subaudition of the 
agent, that he may expect the agent of this particular aorist to be of a 
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certain person, gender, or number. Thus, when the speJfe says 

the 45 notifies to the hearer that the agent, to be afterwards expressed pr 
Understood, will be of the 3rd person, and probably of the inaspuline 
gender, though its number is uncertain; but, whether it is to, be, an 

explicit noun, like Zaids^ and the Zaips, ox ^ 

I ' ' f I ’ ’ ' ' ' ' 

a latent pronoun M^nOX: ii, the hearer has no means of determining 
until the completion bf the sentence, when he will either find an agent 
esipressed, or perceive from the omission of the agent that he is to supply 
an appropriate pronoun. It is In this sense of notification; or premonition, 

that the I of is said by Lane (p. 2, coL iii) to be '-significant of the 
Speaker,^'^ which should rather have been es^ressed as "significant of the 

J 0» ' 

ist person singular,” But the T of X strike does not express the 

, ! J C-' , ' rr' It ' 

agent at /anymore than the 45 of in Zmd sirih&s or the 

J Q.^ So J O'- ■ " ' ' flO-- rr , t 

u» of in -JO* Hind strikes expresses the agent Zaid or/ 

se • ' ' 

Hind. Wright’s explanation then is erroneous and misleading; andean 

only have the effect of plunging the uninstructed reader into confusion. As 
for the suffixes, Professor deGoeje, as^ remarked above, has abandoned the 

untenable position that the in and is a pronoun expressing 

the nominative ; and he now complains that Wright “ would never have 

thought it possible that he could be suspected of taking the ^ m 

for anything but the feminine termination.” This complaint comes very 

oddly from the Professor, because not only did Wright expressly state that 

the ^ was a pronoun expressing the nominative, but the Professor has 

reproduced this statement verbatim (see page 50 of the ist, and page 55 of 

the 3rd, editian of Wright’s Grammar). He adds that I "might as well „ 

have accused Wright of mistaking the termination oj> for a pronoun.” 

What can be said to thi$ ? If, as the context seems to show, the Professor 

is speaking of the Oj> in such expressions as strike, then the j> is 

a pronoun ; while the o, or, more accurately, the presence of the 0/ i? the 
sign of the indicative mood, as its absence would be the sign of the 
subjunctive or apocopate (jussive). 

I come now to Jl, which is of two kinds. For, when prefixed to a 
participle, as in and it is a conjunct (not a demonstrative) 

noun ; and, when prefixed to a non-participial noun, as in and , 

it is a particle (not a noun of any kind). When Professor de Goeje says 

0 — , » 
that all native grammarians do not call a particle, I fancy that he must 

be referring to the first kind. Now Wright, followed by De Goeje^ asserts 

that apparently of either kind, is a demonstrative noun ; and the latter 

Professor I'oundly aflSrms that the “ native scholars who include the 

article Jl among the particles . . . are certainly mistaken.” The buydeh 0f 

prQdf lies on the two Professors, whose only argument seems to be l&Ujf 
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tfeeteisa J in J, as there is in oiil, and that the ' j in and 
is evidently demonstrative. The J, however, in has no demonstrative 

force, being a mere particle added to the demonstrative for the purpose of 
distinguishing the distant {that) from the near {this), while the demonstra- 
tion is effected by the jd alpnei , If therefore the J of Jl were identical 
with the J of Which is not allowed by native grammarians, it would 
not make Ji a demonstrative. And the 5 of and is said by some 
to denote preseme (not demonstratmi)^ and by others to be redundant. 
The argument therefore breaks down at all points. 

My criticism upon Wright’s explanation of 1 * 4 .; ^ was that it is not 

the explanation commonly accepted among native authorities. This being 
a case where authorities differ, Wright was of course at liberty to adopt 
the explanation which De Goeje assures us “he thought correct.” But 
he ought to have mentioned the cither also, because, whatever Fleischer 
may have thought, it holds the field among native writers, and is therefore 
most likely to be met by the student in commentaries, glosses, and similar 
works. 

The meaning of ray remark on § 196 was that and when used 
as names of measures or paradigms^ should be printed without Tanwin, 
because they are then diptote, as is correctly explained in § ^09, b, 7}, A 
glance at §§ 337 and 331 of the Mufasijal, as edited by Broch and Jahn, 
will show the proper way of printing such measures. 

In reply to my objection that Wright’s view of the origin of ^ and 

was opposed to “ the concurrent statements of Ibn Hisham and A 1 
UshmQni,” Professor de Goeje intimates that “ the correctness of this 
view cannot be questioned notwithstanding ‘ the concurrent statements of 
Ibn Hisham and A 1 Ushmiinl’ and whatever other authorities Dr. Howell 
may choose to cite.” This being mere assertion, and not argument, merits 
no further notice. 

Professor de Goeje asks whether I can find no better place for the 
adverbs than in the middle of the prepositions, which are particles, t 
suggest that they should rather be placed among the nouns, to which 
division of the parts of speech they admittedly belong. 

I regret having overlooked § 120, rm. a / but since Professor de Goeje. 
has dhected my attention to it, I must point out that it seems to contain 
Only half the required information, since it says nothing about intransitive 
reduplicatted y^bs of the form with their numerous exceptions. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF 
ORIENTALISTS. . 

■ ,:'B¥';"R. N. CuST, LL.D. ' 

From the 5th. to the 1*2 th September next, there will be held in Paris a 
Congress of Oriental Scholars. It is to France that science is indebted Cor 
the conception of this institution. It first met in Paris in 1873, iaad Oon-’- 
gresses Jhave since been held in London, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, 
Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, and Geneva. After a lapse of twenty-four 
years, Paris again offers a hospitable welcome not only to European, biit 
also to American, North African, and Asiatic, scholars. Membership is 
open to all, who send in their names, in England, to Messrs. Luzac, 46, 
Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C., and pay the nominal subscription (16s.). 
The languages permitted to be used hitherto in communications, either 
pml or written, have, generally, been French, English, German, and Italian.^*^ 
The business is divided into sections with a certain number of general 
meetings. Excursions, entertainments, visits to museums, etc,, are also 
provided. 

The advantage derived from these Congresses has been great, andi if 
to be hoped, will continue. They meet after intervals of one to three 
years,'! generally in August and September, when many of the members 
are free from official duties. Delegates from States or learned bodies, 
from various parts of the world also attend these Congresses, at which 
scholars of different countries, who might never have had a chance of 
meeting, interchange ideas, and form friendships. The main object, how- 
ever, of these Congresses is the impetus and solidarity imparted to Ormntal 
studies*, i have attended the Congresses of London (1874), St. Peters- 
burg (1876), Florence (1878), Berlin (i88i), Leyden (r88|), Vienna 
(1886), aftd Stobkholro (1889), and I am deeply sensible of the interest 
they created, the information they collected, the new vistas that were 
opened, and the ffiendships (life-long I hope) then formed with scholars, 
valued previously for their, works only, but now also esteemed for their 
personality. 

Paris, ist to 7TH September, 1873. 

This Congress, which had Over i.,,ooo members, was formally opened by 
M. L6on de Rosny, the President, in the Sa-Z'/e die TMdogie at the Sorbonne^ 
Delegates attended from England, Belgium, Spain, Greece, Holland, Italy, 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Poland, Russia, Switzerland, India, the 
United Sta,tes, and other parts of America, and the French Colonies,, in- 
cluding representatives of fifteen learned societies. A Council was elected 
by ballot, representative of the different nationalities present. There were 
twenty-one meetings. Three volumes of reports were published. Half thd 

* At the London Statutory International Congress of Orientalists of 1891 othsir' jjaaj- 
gnages were also used by Enropean and Asiatic Scholars, and interpreters werefmvldfed 
to traoslate tbeic cointnunjcations into .English. —EJ). ' : , 

f The original Statutes' prescribe yearly meeth^5.^Bn. . 
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first volume is oocapied with this ttmdjf of Japan from many points of 
view ; the other half with the snfcjects of China, Borneo and Buddhism. 
More than one hundred pages of the second volume were taken up by 
jEgyptian discussions, in which one is ^lad to find that M, Maspero, the 
Secretary of the next Congress, took part. About the same number of 
pages are devoted to Assyriology apd the name of M. Jules Oppert 
appears. Semitic studies Occupy much t|e same space, and one sees with 
pleasure the name of M. Ealevy conspicuous, fighting as vigorously as now. 
Iranian, Dravidian, and the general subject of India, occupy about sixty 
pages ; Buddhism about forty, and we rejoice to chronicle the prominence 
of some ten scholars of this speciality who are still in our midst It seemed, 
however, an undue stretch of the natural orbit of an Oriental Congress to 
have introduced the subject of Neo-IIelleiiism, a purely European study.'**' 
Above all were the Statutes laid down at this Congresst indicative of tlie 
general principles that are to guide the series of these gatherings, 

London, hth to soth: SEFiitMBEU, 1874. 

A single volume records the Transactions of this Congress, of which I 
published a T<isum€ in the “ Calcutta Review ” of 1875. The attendance 
was very fair, not only of specialists, but also of the general public, some 
of whom, indeed, were well able to discuss subjects in all the sections. 
Perhaps the arrangements with regard to the place of meeting were not so 
perfect in securing ample room for dl the sections to meet in immediate 
vicinity to one another. Of these there were six*^I. The Aryan presided 
over by Professor Max Muller ; II. The Semitic by Sir H. Rawlinson : 
III. The Non-Aryan (of India) by Sir W. Elliot : IV. The Hamitic by Dr. 
Birch of the British Museum, who was also President of the Congre.ss : 
V. The Archicological by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff : VI. The Ethno- 
logical by Professor Owen. 

The countries represented were Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Sweden, Russia, and India. No delegates came from the 
Iberian Peninsula, Italy, or the United States ; nor do we find any Dutch, 
Danish, or Belgian, names among the members. Turkey and Greece were 
silent, but Egypt sent an accomplished scholar. It is a sad task to review 
so many illustrious men of various nationalities, whom science has lost 
since 1874. 

Dr. Birch in his inaugural address alluded to the progte^S 
excavations and the discovery of inscriptions : he urged the importance of 
an Universal Alphabet. It now seems strange, that he had' to make an 
emphatk declatatiOtt in favour of the reality of Ckipjelforta Sthtii^s. This 
alone would mark the progress in human knowle<%e since 1874. In the 
Hamitic Section, his own province, he laid stress on tihe necessity of the 
labours of the Philologists being supplemented by the Ethnologist and 
Archaeologist 

* Hellenism, as tlm connecting link between EJarope and the Ea.st, forms a leading 
feature of the next Cvmgress as it wa® one the Statutory London Congress oJ 
iSgri— E d. 

t They are reprinted in the special Congress number of the Assiatk Ottarierfy 
■of October, 1891.— Ed. 
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The weak side of the London arrangements showed themselves, when it 
was found that there was only time for the addresses of presidents, without 
opportunity for discussion. Sir H. Rawlinsou made the opening speech 
in the Semitic Section, and then a triangular duel took place in the 
Frenchj German, and English languages between Prof. Oppert, Prof. 
Schrader, and the president. Professor Max Muller laid on the table the 
last sheet of the printed texts of the Rig Veda. Pandit Shankar Pandurang 
addressed the Congress on Hindu customs in a singularly prepossessiing 
manner and in well-cbpsen language. An exhibition took place of the 
Ofient^l Manuscripts of the Royal Asiatic Society. In the Hamitic 
section Prof. Brugsch Bey made his remarkable statement on the route 
taken by the Hebrews from Egypt to Palestine along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. Dr. Leitner described his ethnographical and philological 
discoveries in Dardistan and his excavations of Grseco-Buddhistic sculptures 
on the Swat frontier, a collection of which was exhibited at the Albert 
Hall. 

It was finally determined that the next Congress should be held at 
St. Petersburg. The Lord Mayor of London entertained a certain number 
of members at dinner, and this was pretty well all the hospitality, that was 
shown by Great Britain to the assembled foreigners. The English 
Universities ignored the Congress altogether. 

St. Petersburg, xst to ioth September, 1876. 

Two volnraes contain the reports of this Congress, but, as one is entirely 
in Russian, its use is scarcely international, but the second contains con- 
trtbutioni^ in the English, French, Arabic, German, and Chinese languages'* 
At tlit§ Congress appeared for the first time an essenM of all Congresses, 
**tbe daily bulletin," without which fore%n members oRen do not kndw; 

^0 and what to hear, French was the Ungua frmca. Tbe 
prudent, M. Gdgoriew, and the . presidents of the nine seedoins were 
as fblioWs Siberia ; M. vassiliew. 2. Central Asia : M. Ck Scfedfer.' 
3. CatfOasla t Mi GateaSow, 4. T^ans-Caucasia : .M. Patfcanow. 5. Ex>^ 
treme Orient ; M, de Rosny, 6 . India: M. Kern. ,7, Turkey: Ahmed 
V’e^k. 8, Archaeology : M,* Opperh 9. Systems Of Reh^dn : M. Douglas, 
In each section there were two vice-presidents. 

A list of questions on subjects to be discussed in the Congress was 
prepared by the orgmfxing conxmitfcee, Which certainly was a great 
advance, as members thus knew ^^1^ , was going to be discussed, and 
there was much larger leisure and dp^ftunity given for discussion, which 
really, IS the main, object of the Congress, No subject could be mooted 
outside thk list except by special leave of the president, 

. Don Pedro, the Emperor of the Brazils, was present as an honorary 
member, and made himself exceedingly agreeable. I wrote an account; 
of the proceedings in the “Calcutta Review” of 1877. attempt at 
private hospitality was made to the assembled strangers, but two entettaam- • 
menhj . wete in the Imperial Palace of Peterhof andTsarkOeSeH- 

.'the Tmp^' '■ ' berl h .otherwise no not^he-Wsik ''' 

f: ' pedal .fatniljrr<a^'h5^-tba . 
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nobility. It was remarked that thare were no great German scholars 
present, and that there was an open feud among the Russian scholars, and 
many distinguished Russian sdholars, some actually in town, absented 
themsdres, A great mistake was made in admitting chance tourists, male 
and female, to membership. The Rnglish representatives were swamped 
by travellers, who took tickets merely for the sake of the Imperial banquets. 
A great advance was, however, made in organization generally ; the “ locale 
was magnificent in one of the Offices of Government, and a select body of 
students acted as std;vnrds to the meeting. Some members of the Congress 
made it their special duty to introduce foreigners of different nationalities 
to one another. The difficulty of language was very great, as by the 
organic rules none were allowed except French and the language of the 
country, but this rale was broken through, and produced evils of a different 
. at last, the four great languages of Europe only, and set speeches in 
were allowed in addition to Russian. There was no long presi- 
dential address, but the idea of holding contemporaneous sittings, and 
economizing time, was not arrived at until the Florence Congress. 

/ It was autiioritatively declared, that no topic relating to the Christian 
religion, politics, administration, commerce, or mauufacture, should be 
allowed. In Russia the Press was admitted*, at the next Cannes® 
Florence it was excluded. Such are the vagaries of Coutmeutal tsyttema, 
In Russia women were allowed to be members, and even delegates j In 
Italy they were ejected. In Russia, the general public was admitted to 
the meetings ; in Italy, • even Oriental students were excluded, and the 
door closed absolutely on the pubUc. These features are mentioned as 
warnings to future Congresses. 

The nationalities represented by the members were English, hrench, 
German, Italian, Dane, Swedish, Norwegian, Finlander, Pole, Dutch, 
Turk ;* and very few of the greatest scholars of Europe were there. 

Many subjects of paramount importance were discussed in the sections : 
Central Asia was naturally the speciality of this Congress, which was a 


great success, and the last business was to accept the offer of the Italian 
Government that the next Congress should be held at Florence. The . 
report is a mine of information, and all impartial observers will admit .^af 
R^s^ a. is doing its duty to our science in these remote ;;r€igJOt^ 33 ^ 
deserves -thanks for the good work done, and the prC!^|ent *bf 
things ib^eafter. The presence of Buriat, Ostyak, Finlsujd<^ ian 4 Tartar, 
gatyft t ^ll ty tn the meeting, which can be found nfirivfeete so* 

well as in Petersburg, the capitals of Ike t#0 


allhost divide j 


i:hem.t 


-liEiPtEMBl&B ikfBi -I'SX'R 

Two Toiumes represent the "rep^tdf this Congress, as also one smaU 
volume ; the bulletin issued dally ; Italian language. I published 

a report of the proceedings in ^^the Reyiew *^ of 1879, The Con- 

^ A good -namb^r of In(M.an native gend 60 i! 6 n,insc^ed ffiems 

Congress, tbougli none, we believe, were present,-*Rn- 
■ In. London natives of the East are apt to- assume English dress and manners, whereas 
■- ■ ! ttf'5 and St. Petersburg they seern to be proud of thejr costume and nfiitionafey. 
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°f S'- Petersburg; the stteudance of 

fcteSLT parsons not 

The sbhMiivyons of tte 
Linguistic; the organisation was 
sections A-(f suffrage, and business was vc^Otd^ai^^id pa 

TZTJf "t same time. A ^ 

organixintr°masLJ”^^**^^^ and refreshments : it was clear, 

.u * ^ -niind was absent, and confusion and waste of 

consequences. It thus clearly appeared, that Florence erred on one 

lent ZtZZ ""Z' other : what is required is a benevo- 

lent paternal authority, and constitutional rules and precedents. 

^ follows:-!. Hamitic, 11. Semitic— 

anaent, III Semi^hc- modern, IV. Aryan, V. Indian or South Asia, 

hL Extreme Orient. As soon as scholars 

had arranged themselves under their respective sections, they elected their 
presxd^nt, vice-president, and secretaries. Some countries sent national 

aeiegau^. in some, learned societies were represented. British India 
sent a delegate. 

The Congress was opened by Amadeo, late Duke of Aosta, ex-King of 

MinTJf. delegates at dinner in the Palazzo Pitti, and the 

M steis of Public Instruction entertained the whole Congress in the 
Palazzo Riccardi. The President was Senatore Amdri, assisted by Pro- 
fessors Ascoli, Gorrdsio, Severfni, Lasfnio,- and De Guberndtis, MLpero 

Sodth Asia . VeUminoff of the Altaic : Legge of the Extreme Orient: .and- 
S!Jl? ''ice^presidents comprised really mustrious scbelais. , la ;tlje, 
H^hc secttott, M. Naville read a paper on the etMfcion of the Egypllm 

preparation of which he had been charged by 

^Meb vm hot crowded but very effective, In the Semitic-^ahcient^ 
se^on toatt oempied his post with great dignify. M. Lenormant, Prof. 
Oppert, Prof. Ascoh, Prof. Sayce, made interesring communications. Such 
meetings, indeed, advance Oriental learning, 

_ The same cannot be said with regjard to the Seiniric— modern— section • 

It was crowded, but the suh|ects tfecussed were, of the- smallest literary 
interest, such as would occnp-y the miu^ of di:letta.n.ti scholars of the old 
school, not the great class of “iNuiCAtO-RES^^of the nineteenth century,, 

I am forced to go back to Pliny to^ fl-nd a word. There was an absence , 
from this section both of the modern philological and archteological spirit , 
and the report reads more like that of a congress of University tutors oT 
the last century met to discuss the reading of a passage in a Greek play, or ' 
the sncentuation of a vowel, before the dawn of Co mparative Philology had ' 

SchoUasts. Was it worth while to discuss ■ ‘ 
Whether Mahomet could hold a pen or write ? Any official in 
that provinces iave been ruled and codes of law compUed at; 

H h, m^n* who c^ ■ 

I' ' hstiai .for ^ 
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Cuneiform alphabet was formed from the earlier Cundiform syllabic and 
ideographic system. Prof. Schiefnm: spoke about the Language of the 
Caucasus, the subject of the patois of the Zingari or Gipsies, and the 
analogous linguistic features, which accompanied the transition of the 
Sanskrit and Latin dead languages into the two groups of living modem 
languages, were discussed. Dr. I..eitner, the delegate of British^ India, 
exhibited and explained in this section hi.s collection of Greek antiquities 
lately discovered by him on the Trans-Indus frontier of the Panjab. 

The Indian section was small, but such an assembly of great scholars 
perhaps was never before seen in one room. A new difficulty here pre- 
sented itsedf. I had prepared a communication on the Dravidian languaps 
of South India, and, warned by the fate of English papers at the Russian 
Congress, I wrote it in Italian, but such are the chances of science as well 
as of war, that on this occasion the company was such that with the excep- 
tion of myself, Dr. Leitner, and .two or three Italians, no r>ne prc.sent under- 
stood that language, and my paper, though read most distinctly by Prof. 
Pulld, fell flat, and at its close I had orally to go over the subject in an 
English address. 

In the Altaic section little was done, in spite of the presence of such 
scholars as Vambdry of Buda-Pesth, and Douuer of Hekingf^s. An 
Italian had the hardihood to read a paper on a language 'm North 
America ; this ought not to have been allowed in an Oriental Congress. 

In the Extreme Orient section Prof. Legge read an address on the state 
of our knowledge of the Chinese : .here a new difficulty arose : he was 
qualified to speak English or Chinese : his audience understood neither : 
so he made his opening address in Latin which was a mediteval 
anachronism, and was understood by few, though Italian and French, and 
sometimes English, scholars occasionally spoke in Latin at the entertain- 
ments of the Congress. 

Other papers were read without a discussion : clearly there should be a 
committee of selection of papers, and those of intrinsic interest, but not 
likely to rouse discussion, should be taken as read, and printed in the 
report : what we want in a Congress of Experts is a problem to be solved^ 
a nut to be cracked, and time to do so. 

The last proceeding was to select a German city at the discretion of 
German Oriental Society as the place for the next Congress. 

flaw in the proceedings of this* Congress was. the Isic^jtnpteteiiess* 

and tatdfeess of appearance, of the daily bulletin. 

Berlin, i88i. 

The next Congrew jmet, at the capital of the German Empire : unluckily 
the Intemarioual .Congress was held at 'Venice at nearly the 

same time. On the last day I, had to fiSpego the pleasure of sharing in 
the hospitality of my friends in ordffic to hurry across Germany and the 
Alps so as to be in time for the open&jgl^ King Humbert in person of the 
International Geographical Congress. ' : " 

The President of the Congress was Dr; Dillman — “ grande et venerabile 
he was assisted by 117 professors and scholars of German 
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universities r Tlie ©Idi^t and most venerated w^e Prof. Lepsius, Pro£ 
I-ileischer and Prof Bohtlingck, but the two latter took no share ip the pro- 
ceedings. The countries represented were Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Austria-Hungary, jRussia, Sweden, V i 
Norway, Switzerland, Servia, Spain, Egypt, the United States^ Japan> China, : 
India and Syria. The Congress was opened on Sept. 12th, 1881, by the 
Minister of Public Instruction: in Germany everything must be official: 
two volumes represent the Report : I made my own in the “ Calcutta 
Review ” in 1884. 

Dae :|g^eat blot must be recorded as a warning to future Congresses. The 
grotesque idea was started of producing natives of Oriental countries as 
illustrations of a paper : thus the Bdddn Frpfessor of Sanskrit at Oxford 
produced a real live Indian Pandit, and made him go through the ritual of 
Brahmanieal prayer and worship before a hilarious assembly: this shocks 
the religious sense of all thoughtful men; Prof. Max Muller of Oxford 
produced two rival Japanese priests, who exhibited their gifts ; it had the 
appearance of two showmen exhibiting their monkeys. In the African 
Section I read a paper in German on the Languages of Africa, but it fell * ’ 

flat, because I thoughtlessly had not provided myself with a Negro, a Zulu, 
a Hottentot, and a Moor, as object-lessons of the great linguistic regions of 
that Continent. 

There were only four sections : I. Semitic (ancient and modern) : 

Dr. Schrader was the president, with a company of 60 scholars. 11 . Aryan, 
including Comparative Philology : 60 scholars also formed this company, 
and elected Prof. Weber as their president. III. Africa, including Egypt. 

Prof. Lepsius presided over a select body of 14 scholars, and was eventually 
xeUeved by Brugsch Bey, IV. The Extreme Orient, to which Archaeology 
and Ethnology was attached: 25 scholars grouped themselves around 
Prof. Von der Gabelentz and Dr. Bastian, as joint-presidents of ffie nriited 
suh-sections. ' 

The imperial Family and the nobility manifested no interest whatever- 
in the Congress. Papers were read in English, German and French. 

Visitors were^Mndly received and entertained by the Gegcman Professors, 

There was no show, but a great amount of good wodc done. 

There was too much of the pedantic and scholastic element in the 
Semitic section. There were exertions however ; Prof. Paul Haupt dis- 
cussed the subject of the Sumerian or Accadian latiguage, which brought 
Prof. Oppert to the front. Prof. Sayc^ read a paper on the inscription pn 
the rocks of Van in Armenia. - , . ' 

In the Aryan Section Prof. Max Muller occupied a good deal of time; — ' 

Gerraanus an Anglicus an ceps” : his object was to note the shortcomings , 
and want of liberality of Great Britain in the matter of Oriental studies. It 
Was surprising to hear these charges from one, who had received so much ' 
iti, grants from the Indian Government. He described how he had discovered •- 
Saaskdt manuscripts in Japan. Prof. Monler Williams and Pandit Shdhiaji : 
Crishpa-Varma, gate what appeared tp me an improper exhiMtioh .hfethd ’ , ' 
modes/df religions. ^worship of the Hindn, holding th;i^m ujp -'If 

•'th&'^ndne in theh..tb.wds!';wete. ‘ 
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. Prof. Monier Williams read a paper on the important subject of 

i;the transliteration of Oriental alphabets into Roman characters. 

til the African Section M. Naville described the progress in the edition 
the Book of the Dead, and announced the wonderful discovery of 
jUiilmmies at Dar^^l^Bahl|f in Egypt, and the finding of important papyri, 
iSrugsch Bey read his paper on the Egyptian Ethnological Subject, and I 
^myself contributed a paper in German on “ Our present knowledge of the 
Languages of Africa,” 

The fourth section was unimportant * one paper orily deserves notice on 
a N'ev?‘ Chtew^'' Gf amm'ar By Prof Von der Gabelent&' ^ A banquet .dosed 
the proceedings, at which I gather from the newspapers that everybody 
seemed to wish to speak simultaneously. The Postmaster-General of 
Germany was among the guests, and in his speech expressed the only 
sentiment worth recording. He remarked that upwards of sixty millions of 
letters came annually from India to Europe, furnishing loads for nine 
hundred camels, and all requiring answers, which the Latin poet Horace 
had anticipated ; 

" Jam Scythse responsa petwat et Irwif ” , 


At the last meeting it was announced, that Holland had berat chosen fmf 
the place of the next Congress. For myself, I must cqnfess that I Isit 
Berlin with pleasurable recollections, enlarged knowledgSj did widened 
capacity to appredate the information of others, and to add to my own 
store. 

Leyden, 1883. 

The Amsterdam International Exhibition had been fixed for 1883, so it 
was deemed advisable to have the Congress the same year. It met on the 
loth of September not at either of the great commercial cities, nor at the 
residence of royalty, but in the quaint little Dutch town, which occupies so 
prominent a position in the history of science and literature. 

Women were admitted as members of this Congress : there is, indeed, 
something peculiarly genial in the Dutch character. 450 members were 
registered : English and French scholars found Leyden singularly con- 
venient of access. The following countries were represented, Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain* 
Portugal, Russia, Servia, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, 

Tunica, Egypt, Tripoli, United States, British India, Japan, Pera^ Ceyjton, 
the Dutch Colonies of the Indian Archipela^, Etmr volumes 
cont^ report in the French language. it |j 

published in ih^ of tHe “ Calcutta Review/' iSBf The Oldening meet- 
ing took place in tfee town half The M|niste]ni; @f Interior, the 
Colonies, and War, were present % 1 note with ^sapprobatibn. the intrusion 
of Government offlmals In' pfdy popnlair assembiieft J &e first of the three 
oflScials opened the Congrea«^ and ^ ^sconfses were in French : Professor 
Doay had been selected a$ President' but had died : Professor JCuenett 
was nominated to succeed him, isippottbiil by a body of remarkable 
scholars, De Goeje, Klem, Land, Leemans* Pleyte, Pignappel, TMe, and 
others. Offerings of books to the Congress were then, m.ade.1 Biibsh 
India had delegated Pandit ShimajiKxishna-Varma, who made an address 
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in English. Dr. Leitner described his newly founded Anglo- Oriental 
University of the Panjab, the first of the kind in India. 

Five sections were formed, but as the first was subdivided, there were 
practically six companies of scholars. I. Semitic modern, and Semitic 
ancient, presided over by Prof. Schefer and Prof. Schrader respectively. 
Ninety-one scholars were attached to this section. II. Aryan, presided 
over by Dr. Roth, with fifty-three scholars. III. African (purely Egyptian), 
presided over by Prof. Lieblein with seventeen scholars. IV. Central 
Asia and Extreme Orient under Prof. Von de Gabelentz with twenty-five 
scholars, V. Malaysia Polynesian under Abb^ P'avre with forty-nine 
scholars. 

In the Semitic section in both subdivisions there was a good deal of 
dry scholastic matter, but Prof Tiele read a paper on the Worship of 
the Assyrian Goddess Istar, or Astarte, which provoked a long discussion. 
Prof. Sayce brought .before the Congress the important subject of the 
origin of the so-called Median inscription Tablet at Behistun. A discus- 
sion followed on the meaning of the word “ El ” in Saboean Inscriptions. 
Prof. Oppert and M. Halevy, took a large share in the discussion, 

In the Aryan section two whole days a crowded assembly was occupied 
with the discussion of the origin of the famous cluster of alphabets, known 
as the Indian Alphabet. I had the honour of bringing the matter before 
the section. No final decision has even yet, in 1897, been arrived at. 
Photographs of the palm-leaf manuscript of ’ Sanskrit found in Japan were 
kid before the Congress by Prof. Bubler in the name of Prof Max Miilier. 
The question, of transliteration again came np ; it is still unsettled, in 1897. 
The subject of Jain and Avesta literature was brought forward as ware 
ako several topics of special Indian interest. . 

, In d^e Afxlcau section nothing was discussed except Egypt Pthfeasbr 
Pieyte read a paper on the covering of ammtuies with fl;ower&« . Papets 
wete rikd ahd BO discussion was allowed. 

In the Cehtral Aria and Extreme Orient sections-^Pr. Eeifcner made a 
com munication on the ritbject of the languages in ike regions of the^ndu 
Kush, especiahy on that of Hunza on the slopes of the Pamir, 

The fi.ftb sectiort dr MakyaB and Polynesia®, beiBg peculiarly Dutch, 
was well attended. Prof Km read a oh . the Slafur Language 

in Dutch New Guinea. M. Marrd and. AbhA Favre,. spoke on the subject 
of the language of Madagascar, which has been proved to belong to the 
Malayan family and to have no Cdnnectioti with- Africa. Prof. Hummel 
described the Java language. PtcA ] 0 CunfaIVy made a communication on, 
the different methods of counting in different countries; the subject. of; 
Proverbs was alluded to by Rev. J. Long of India. An attempt was mad^ 
td: induce the British Museum to make a loan of' its priceless manuscripts 2 
a wiriit was oonv^ed to Great Britain by the Congress,, but in due. .course; a; 
-dbhiddd' n^hriv® received from the trustees, as an Act of ParilatBenf. ' 
ds it. ■ 

e ptoceBdiBgS'':en;d!ed with the usual banquet, . and ' ®?ts 

yps-.df. cxcepri0i6£d.intere c : 1 t Dutch J:ava.(a^#utik'.tta.--^ 
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tie^tleisted to propose a resolution of condolence with the sufferers and the 
collection of subscriptions to be sent out., This proposal was cordially 
approved, and a collection of one thousand gulden was made by the 
Agency of little girls trooping; down between the tables with their baskets. 

: It was announced to this Congress that the next meeting would take 
' place atVienna in iSSd. ' 

Vienna, tSSd. 

This Congress was opened on September 27, 18S6, by His ImpetHl 
and Royal Highness, ' Rainier, the patron. Baron Alfred von 

Kremer, a distinguished Oriental scholar, was the president, and the 
University of Vienna lent their grand new buildings as the locale. Women 
were admitted as members. Experience gained in previous Congresses 
enabled the Vienna organizing committee to provide against all diflSculties. 
There were representatives of every country in Europe, of Egypt in Africa, 
of India and China in Asia, and the United States. . Four hundred had 
entered their names, and paid their subscriptions, but only 147 appeared. 
A daily bulletin was circulated, which kept all members en rapport The 
sessions lasted six days, and the work was fast and furious, A report in 
the German Language was published in five volumes, and a copy sent to 
each member, though tardily. I published my report of the proceedhJgs 
ip the " Calcutta Review ” of 1887. 

At the opening meeting, offerings of books were made, and I had the 
honour of presenting one hundred and four volumes of Translations of 
the Scriptures in the languages of Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society with the aid of 
scholars from Germany, Holland, Austria, Russia, and England. The 
books were ordered to be placed on the shelves of the University Library. 

The following were the sections : I. Semitic — modern ; II. Semitic- 
ancient ; III Aryan ; IV. African, including Egypt ; V. Central Asia and 
extreme Orient ; VI. Malaysian and Polynesian. 

In past centuries Latin and Greek exercised a tyranny over the work 
of education and research : a similar kind of tyranny is attempted by the 
Aryan and Semitic scholars of Europe, and has to be sternly resisted. It 
is clear from the outlines of this Congress, that the three sections of these 
languages occupied an unduly large portion of the time of this . 
for the very simple reason that the majority of scholars were 
of the snbleots of the three last sections, and yet they 



poriicmdffii^ globe. 

Ninety-bne made in widting, n large majority of 

which were tead in %e; sections, sixty-six relating te Aryan and Semitic 
subjects, and twenty-five lo the rest ^ the world- The subjects selected 
were new, practical, arid indicated research. The sections safe simultaneously. 
The bulletin reported progress. . of publications of new books was 

made, and the opinion of the Congtess soheited as to the expediency of 
publishing new books, or new editions of bid books. The interchange 
of thought of learned men, which followed,/:^^ ’0f the greatest importance. 
In the Semitic Section — modern — Prof. Chwolson of St Petersburg 
' exhibited photographs of numerous Syriac tomb-inscriptions found in the 
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province of Semiretch, in Russia in Asia : this find will lead to farther 
explorations. Dr, Snoucke Hurgronje of Leyden spoke on the subject 
of Mekka proverbs and sayings, opening out a new field- Yakub Axtin 
Pasha of the Department of Public Instruction in Cairo described the; work 
of the Egyptian Institute. He was followed by a colleague, who addressed 
the Congress in Arabic. This was a notable departure. 

In the Semitic Section — ancient — there were sixteen communications — 
Hebrew, Assyrian Cuneiform, and Babylonian subjects. 

In the Aryan Section there was a great gathering of scholars, and thirty- 
two communications were made. Dr. Bhandarkar of Bombay read a paper 
on Sanskrit MSS. in English, and the way, in which the Indian held his 
own amidst European scholars, was gratifying to remark. Mr. Grierson 
read a paper on the mediaeval vernacular literature of India, and the 
Congress passed a vote urging on the Government of India the importance 
of prepanbg a detailed survey of the dialects spoken in India. An interest- 
ing discussion took place^on the subject of the connection of the patois 
known as the Gipsy with some of the vernaculars of India, in which 
Mr. Leland took a foremost part. Prof. Biihler presented the third 
volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, edited by "Mr. Fleet, and 
this led to an important discussion. , i ^ ^ 

In the African Section Egyptology was most discussed to the fexclusioti 


of the subjects connected with the rest of that vast Continent. The vision 
of scholars is often narrow, and (Unsympathetic with anything beyond 
their own hobby. Few profess, that the world is their harvest field. It 
is one of the real dangers of future Congresses, that a certain great subject 
should occupy all the time and interest to the exclusion of all new oiies 
The Oreek and Latin scholars, who alone ruled two centuries ago, have 
now yielded the ground to another set of narrow specialists. The points 
bropght forward were no doubt|mteresting, but not suitable to a Copgcess 
“ de omnibtts rebus orientalibus antiq^uis aut raodernis.” 

Miss Amelia read a paper on the practical subject of the 

haphazard dispersian of Egyptian antiquities over Europe and the United 
States, said to be concealed in private Country houses, and obscure 
provincial museums j what was required was an all-enabtacing register. 
Prof. Naville reported the completion of his critical edition of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead : he bad, however, hmited biis research to Papyri not 
later than the 19th dynasty, so there is much more to.be done. 

In the Central Asia sections there was very little business. In one 
discussion Tcheng-Ki-Tong, secretary of the Chinese Legation at Paris, 
stepped forward in his ordinary costume, handled the chalk with all the 
aplomb of a French professor, spoke excellent French, and gave another 
instance of the improvable capacity of Oriental nations : the proper study 
of mankind is man, and the sight of a yellow man calmly and without 
trepidation flighting the supercilious European scholar with his owagi 
weapons on his own arena was more encouraging than the sight of ftn bli 
MS. of a forgottfen religion, or an old mummy of an extinct, racei. i Th^ 
pigmiled Chinese seem^ to look with contempt r the sqhplmi 
:Whn d0ped' to '’dabble , ■ bis /ideegts^bs,. w'bflt ■ ■ 
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with afi impassive air without the least sigft of self-cottsciou®ies^ Prot 
Terrien de la Couperie read a paper on the languages spoken in China 
before the advent of the present occufaers of the Middle Kingdom. 

The last section of Malaysia and Polynesia was still less supplied with 
papers. I read a paper in German on the Languages of Oceania, in which 
wonderful progress had been made, and Dr. Fred Muller and Prof, von 
der Gabelentz took part in the discussion. The time is not yet come for 
such subjects to occupy their proper place : there is a fond preference 
to the dead past over the living present. 

There was a grand banquet in the town hall, and a great variety of 
speeches. The young Chinese, above alluded to, spoke in a loud and 
clear voice, and drank the health of the Congress. 

The next Congress was announced to be held in Stockholm. 

STOCKHOI.M, £889. 

The condescending kindness of Oscar, King of Sweden and Norway, 
the hospitality of the good people of these two kingdoms, and the 
hazardous experiment of holding the Congress, partly in Stockholm the 
capital of Sweden, and partly in Christiania the capital of Noiway, rather 
tentded to impede the business of real scholars, who came togethm not for 
a junket, but for an exchange of information and ideas. The Keport the 
Proceedings lies on my table in five volumes ; and my acoount at the lime 
is published in the “ Calcutta Review*^ of 1890. I was the reporter of the 
"Times” newspaper for the Congresses of Leyden, Berlin, Tienna and 
Stockholm, and had the assistance of my lamented friend. Dr. Reinhold 
Rost, in my labours. 

A positive irruption bad taken place of flaneurs, tourists, and casuals . 
set speeches were made in all the languages of Europe in the presence of 
His Majesty; there was only a dummy President, M. d Ii.hrenheim, and 
an overweening Secretary. Bon 6 fide Orientals were stared at as in a 
Barnum’s all-world show ; the good Scandinavian people seemed to think, 
that it was a collection of QrienfyilSi not of Onentalists^ and were disap- 
pointed at no elephants, camels and tigers having been provided ; the 
contemporaneous arrival of a menagerie would have been most fortitnaim 
Good work was indeed transacted somehow or other, but there 4 
feeling of disappointment in thoughtful minds ; it is obvious Ihkt dllSi* 
of obtaining invitations to other cities was greatly 
reception of such crowds was expensive : as a fact, no mbme place of 
meetihig w®S Hinc ills® lachrymm.” The dmty bul^h imper- 

fect s we had Aariy cometo the parting of the waj^ 
meetings were fo fee dbrnfeded, the problem of the mode of doing it had to 
be recon^dered. 

The usual narionaliticsS wem 'Represented r^m''^emtties and learned 
societies sent delegates ; the. presents cC books to the Congress were ma^m- 
fleent ; the British and Fofsugfi Sfekt. Society sent translations in one 
hundred languages r the India Ofi&ce and; ”VJaticaxt Library sent contribu- 
tions: no previous Congress bad received such splendid presents: they 
were the first-fruits of a grand harvest of imeltectual activity. 

The number Of members amounted to 713^ «^hom 515 were strangers 
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to the country. The Orientals sent as specimens were : seven from Egypt, 
two from Algma, three from Japan, four from British India, four from 
Persia, and twenty-eight from Turkey. Many of these might with advan- 
tage have stayed at home. , Death had thinned the ranks of scholars ; 
some were kept away by illness, and were wise, for a member of such a 
Congress need be strong as well as learned. Women were admitted, but it 
was beyond reason, that the Congress should be choked, like the Flavian 
Amphitheatre at Rome, by an ignorant mob seeking only “ panem et cir- 
censes," banquets and garden-parties. 

A perusal of the list of subjects is really painful : some wrote on subjects 
of a dim and remote past : others on contemporary incidents : others on 
grammatical inflections, or the true value of a syllable or even a letter : 
however, if there had been less frivolous amusements in the programme; 
the result of this Congress, as evidenced by the bill of fare, would have 
equalled any of its. predecessors. 

The Congress lasted from Sunday, September i, to Wednesday, Septem- 
ber II. There were some striking receptions, one by the King in his 
palace on Lake Malo, and one by the University of Upsdla on the Hill of 
Odin. 

Another feature is worthy of notice — the King fed twelve scholars in a 
kind of cave at one of the hotels, paying their hotel bill. The all-powerful 
Secretary followed suit, and fed twelve additional prophets in a cave of his 
own ; but it is fair to say that they were poor bondr-fide scholars, who could 
not have got to this Congress without this asdstance. 

Ou the last day a shower of stars fell on certain male and female 
members of the Congress: handsome gold medals were bestowed on 
genuine Orientalists, and spedal gold medals conferred on great absent 
scholars. This is a dangerous precedent, as future Congresses may hg-W 
no sitars or medals at their disposal, and, as a fact, the refksal of honoms 
to one ot twO;. who applied for them, was a cause of subsequent trouble. 

The languages used tp enlighten the members and communicate id:ea;s 
were French, English, German, and Italian : those that were used to bore 
the hearers, were Turkish, Arabic, P^ian, Sanskrit, Chines*^ and jap anese. 
In all my Indian experience of Benares, and Amritsar, I never heard any^ 
thing so unworthy of a sensible man like the Indian delegate scholar, as 
the lugubrious and foolish chant, which he uttered, and the whistling howls 
emitted by an Arabic student, of El Azhar of Cairo. Such exhibitions at 
Congresses are mischievous and de^ading* • Clearly the Congress-idea. 


reached its. bathos at Stockholm. , • • 

The sections were the usual five : by a stroke of genius, to avoid bad, 
feeling, one section elected three men to occupy in turn the post of 
Chairman. The King opened the Congress, and the dummy President 
informed us of one thing, that he had no knowledge of Oriental Sciences, 
and he proved this by suggesting the idea, that the assem ded profeSsOES’ 
and tourists were **habituds, que vous ^tds, aux splendei cs '1 
The Secretary, who had made a tour in Palestini , ^ e i 1? 

Mn Jtiu Vorient ”; 1 ihay emphasize i ‘ 1 ' 
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p^^Onage compUed, with the alleged approval of the King, a set pf s«# 
statotes for future Oriental Congresses, which set aside the original statutes 
of Paris that had, in the main, been the guidance of all Congresses since 

their foundation in 1873. ^ r -o *• 

I notice the real contributions to existing knowledge : Prof. Euting— 

Nabathean inscription in the Sittaitic Peninsula. Dr. Glaser— the inscrip- 
tions of South Arabia. Dr. Burgess— Arohseological Researches in India* 
Dr Biihler— Asoka’s Xhuirteenth and B'ourteenth Edict. Dr. Cust^ 
Geographical Distribution of the TurH Branch of the Ural-Altaic Family 
of Languages. Dr. Leitner-the Language and Customs of the People of 
Hunza-Nagyr, as descriptive of a new departure in the sciences of philology 


and ethnography. r- j 

The final banquet of the Swedish Congress^ took place at the Grand 

Hotel, Stockholm, and a remarkable menu was circulatedin— 19— nineteen 
languages : this was a fair type of the whole Congress, costly, showy, un- 
scientific, with everything done to attract uncritical wonder and admiration 
rather than to promote science and research. Two special trains took oft 
the main body of members to Christiania, where there were more banquets. 
Life at Stockholm became endurable to those, who went no further, 
myself retreated to Moscow. This was my seTcndi Congress in seven 
capitals of Europe, and I began to lose heart as to their future, unless 
radical changes were made, 

London, 1891. 

After an interval of seventeen years the Congress was again held at 
London. It represented thirty-seven countries, and the members inscribed 
numbered 600. The Rev. Dr. Taylor, Master of St. John's Coll^^ 
Cambridge, acted in the presidential chair for Lord Halsbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of England. The Congress was opened on August gist, and 
lasted to September i ith. There may have been a clash of opinions, and 
a diversity of feeling, connected with this Congress and the Congress o 
London of 1892, but I knew nothing about it at the time, and remember 
nothing now. In my eyes all true Oriental learning is sacred, impartial, 

and free from personal prejudices. - 

The “Academy" on the 19th September, 1891, gave a summary oii fcp@ 
“Proceedings " which is valuable. The “ Times ” and the Daily Pre^^aid 
mck attention to this Congress, the published papers read at m 

extend to four volumes. I have only studied the 19S pa^ of its 

A P<eW feature of this Co-ngress vw the presen- 

tation of printed “ Summaries of Research,” up to (Sate since the last Con- 
gress, taking the place of tedaous presidential addresses, which only covered 
the ground known to ftre spe^er. The following Summaries, among 15. 
seem to me to be spedalty poteworthyt Prof. Vasconcellos d’Abreu for 
Sanskrit; Prof. Montet for Prof. Basset for Arabic ; Dr. Ziemer 

for Comparative Philology; Prof. Go^tRer for Chinese; Prof. Amelineau 
for Egyptology; Mr. J. J. Meyer, for Malayan; M. Clement Huart for 

Osmanli Turki. . , u r 

Notice was taken of remarkable explorations also, including tnose ot 
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Mr. Flinders Petrie, M. Gainev and others. No less than 160 papers were 
contributed by stch sciiolps as Maspero, C. A.^de Cara, AbM Albouy^ 
Prof. G. Oppert, Pandit Janardhan, M. Aymonier, Dr. Deitner, Prof. 
Schlegel, Dr. Bellew, Mr. R. Michell, Colonel Tanner, and others* The 
papers themselves will be found in the published volumes. 

The orbit of the Congress was widened by the introduction of kindred, 
yet new, -subjects sach as Folk-Lore, Oriental indigenous Education, 
Ethnography, Numismatics, Oriental Archaeology : the policy of this 
widcaaing of an already very wide arena for report and discussion may be 
discussed : if however it is an error, it is one in the right direction. A Con- 
gress cannot live, if its subject-matter shrinks into a narrow orbit, such as a 
grammatical discussion, or a one-^ided theory about any particular matter. 

The opening meeting took place at the Inner Temple Hall, under the 
presidency of Dr. Taylor, who delivered a brief address- He retoarked, 
that all the members of this Congress were either Orientalists, or promoters 
of , Oriental Studies ; the social element did not outnumber the scientific* 

The sections and their presidents were as follows*. L Suipmaries of 
Oriental Research since 1886: Prof. Montet was president, and Dr. Ldtner 
the Secretary. 11 . (i) Semitic Languages except Arabic, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Taylor; (2) Arabic and Islam: Prof, de Gayangos; 
(3) Assyriology : Prof. Jules Oppert; (4) Palestinology : Abbd Albouy. 
III. Aryan: Prof. Carolides. IV. Africa except Egypt V. Egypt: Sir 
C. Nicholson. VI. Central Asia : Mr. G. Curzon, Dr. Bellew, and Dr. 
Leitner. VII. Comparative Religion ; Prof. Montet, VIII. Comparative 
Language: Prince Lucien Bonaparte and Prof. Carl Abel. IX. Sugges- 
tions for the encouragement of Oriental Studies : Dr. Leitner, and Sir L^ 
Gdffin with Prof. Wright and Prof. D. Adams as Vice-presidents. %. lado-. 
Chinese : Principal Aymonier, XL Chinese : Prof. Schlegel, with Profi 
CofdliMe as Vice-president. XII. Japanese : Prof. Ldon de Roshy* 
XilL Dtavidis^n I Baron Textor de RavisL XIV. Malayan afrd Poly- 
nesian : Profi Schlegel, XV. Instruction to Explorers : Dr. Leitner. 
XVI. Ethnographical PhUology : Dr. Beddoe. XVII. Oriental Art, Art- 
Industry, Archaeology and Numismatics : Mr. Wm. Simpson. XVIIL Re- 
lations with Orientals? Sir R. Mead. XIX. Oriental Linguistics in Com- 
merce ; Sir L. Griffin. ,XX. The Anthropology, Science and Products of 
the East : Mr. Brabrook. 

It takes away the breath of, the reader to consider the multiplicity of these 
subjects. The menu of such a severe inteltectuM banquet is too diversified 
for digestion even in an eleven days' feast in so many simultaneously held 
sections, some sitting ten hours . a day, but it was a protest against the 
excess of amusements at Stockholm. 

Another feature of this, as of the first Paris, Congress, was to indicate 
appreciation of original inquiries by a Medal of Honour, and of additions 
to literature by a Diploma; the principles were explained, pn which, the 
various categories of certificates were awarded. This seems a disput^hle 
practice: the grant of medals and honours by a Sovereign Sfiok as; the 
Xing, of Sweden at the Stockholin Congress was open to eVeh. 

the idea of such honours being conf^ed by the Qrgar»i^mg C^iaJifit|tee;^ 
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Oriental Congress may lead to animosaties, which, however, did not occur 
at this Congress, as was the case with the royal honours confmed at the 
Stockholm meeting, against which, indeed, the London Congress was a 
protest, mainly originated by the founders of the Paris Congress and sup- 
ported by most of those, to whom the Swedish festivities, scarcely reliev^ 
by a little work, gave offence, a feeling which grew when it was found that 
an attempt was made to put the liberty of future Congresses under a King 
and a “ Senioren-Convent ” of a few Philologists, chiefly German. 

At the final meeting Seville was selected as the place of meeting of the 
next Congress, and the distinguished Statesman Canovas de Castillo was 
selected as president, and the meeting was fixed to take place in iSya, but 
it never came off. Nor did that of Lisbon, to which it was transferred, 
although some 50 papers had been contributed to it, owing to the fear of 
an outbreak of cholera in Portugal in September of that year. 

The Incorporated Law Society and the Inner Temple Halls and rooms, 
which are near one another, supplied the locale of this Congress. There 
was also a day’s sitting at the Oriental University Institute at Woking, 
where the treasures of its Museum were also examined and coromented on 
by Prof. J. Oppert and others. The entertammmts chiefly f&ttimed fche 
conclusion of the Congress and were hmited to visits to the University of 
Cambridge, whose Vice-Chancelka- received it in state, to the British 
Museum, to Stonehenge and to a banquet, whilst also some concerts w«*e 
given illustrative of ancient and modern Oriental music. Several Chambers 
of Commerce sent deputations to the Congress, in which perhaps for the 
first time in the history of these Congresses, many of the Foreign Ministers 
of Public Instruction, and most of the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
in England were members or gave addresses, and several of the Governments 
connected with the East took part. The British Colonial Secretary 
of State was represented by an active Scholar, and Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen, showed a special interest in its Proceedings. The 
main result, however, of this Congress was that the original catholic Statutes 
and principles of these international meetings were publicly re-asserted, as 
not confined to any one set of scholars or any privileged branches qf . 
Oriental learning, the applicabilky and usefulness of which in modeadft ‘ 
education, politics, comparative studies, commerce and artrindustries were 
shown. Hence it was called “ the Statutory Congress/’ 

London, 189a. 

A Oriental Congress met in London oh tte, 5th Bhptember, 

1892, in the University of London. The Esiri Of North-, 

brook, presf<leht of the Asiatic Sodetyj opened it in due form. 
The list of membdis end delepttes of States, of and learned 

Sodeties was large. yqlinnei ]ar|e-sizfed pap<n' with 600 pages is 
each contain the report, iwat printed and drOukted w^^ theyemr. 
This is an essential feature ii;a;,gopd 1 was not a miiaber df, 

this Congress ; my information m gatbS^eid from the nev^ap W and the 
reports. I did not approve of a Congtqss of ^ particular nationality being 
presided over by a foreign Savan:^ when thdte were pWfy. pf 
diolars in Great Britain. ■ ' / . , . 


The Intem&ttionO'l Co'ngyesses of OriefitO/lists, : 05 

There were ten sections; I. Indian; President, Sir Raymond Wdst; 
Vice-president, Dr. Biihler and Lanman. XL Aryan ; Prof. Cowell > 
Vice-presidents, Ascoli and Kielhom. III. Semitic (r) Assyrian : Prof 
Sayce ; Vice-presidents, Prof Hommel and Ward ; (6) General ; Prof 
Robertson Smith ; Vice-presidents, Karabdcek and Kautzsch. IV. jp^^sia 
and Osmanli Turki ^ Sir Fredk. Goldsmid ; Vice-president, Darmesteter. 
V, Chinese and Extreme Orient ; Sir Th. Wade. VI, Egypt and Africa ; 
Le Page Renouf; Vice-president, Prof, Reinisch. VII, Australia ani| , 
Oceania; Lord Stanmore. VIII. Anthropological; Dr. Tyler; Vice- 
president, Prof, Dkrmesteter. IX. Geographical ; Sir M. E. Grant Duff; 
Vice-presidents, Count de Gubernatis and Dr. Gilman. X. Archaic Greecfe 
and the East ; Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone. 

There was iiideed a supply of remarkable communications. Turning 
omr the pages of these two magnificent volumes every communication 
stems to be worthy of thoughtful study and to add to knowledge. It is 
sata$fikiStory to -record that the cost of the Congress did not exceed 
bht one-third of the expense incurred in publishing the report was supplied 
by a munificent friend. The final meeting took place on the T2th of Sept, 
and Geneva was fixed as the place of the next meeting in 1894. 

My report of the London Congresses of 1891 and 1892 is, perhaps, 
brief, as at every step I take I feel that my remarks might tend to revive 
the memory of now-surmounted difficulties. Both the Congresses, held at 
London, were essentially useful, brilliant, and well-attended. It is devoutly 
to be hoped for other reasons that the Congress will not meet annually, 
but; the London Congresses of 1891 and 1892 show that, when this does 
happen,, there is no diminution of power and interest 

GEKEVA, 3RD TO 12TK SEMEMBER, 1894. 

This Congress is the last actually held of the series ) fonr roiumes in 
Ihe Erench langoage will contain the report j three volumes, Nos. II., III. 
and IV* have appeared : No. L has not yet seen the Hght. I was a 
deXegate to it of the Royal Asiatic Society, but my health faiHng, I sent 
my daughter, who m also a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, to take 
my place, and Whov^Ote a report’of this Congress, which was published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1894. 1 contributed, however, 
an essay to this Congress in the English and French languages on the 
ancient Religions of the World before the great Anno Domini. 

Prof. Edouard Naville, the celebrated Egyptoiogist and Assyriologist, 
was the president of the Congress. In his opening address he justly 
claimed for the Swiss nation a place ia^tfee first rank of European nations 
as regards Oriental studies. Prof. MaSpero from France, Lord Reay,: 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society from England, Prof. Wlndisdh . 
from Germany, Count Angelo di Gubernatis from Italy, and Ajbmed Zeki 
from Egypt, addressed the opening meeting. 

There were the following sections ; I. (i) Indian under the presidieucp 
of Lord Reay, with Prof Weber and Dr. Buhler as Vice-presidOh#*; 
t. (2) Aryan and Linguistics: Prof Ascmli, Vrith Prof. Bre^ aud'lfe'^Ki. ; 

■ TL'-StimidCL prof ■ Rauteseh, ..vdjth Prof Opper|,^'VRrCf'-;Tihie: ■ 
and'-'Prpf. AJ.mkGtyistds'^l’E I 
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arid Africa: Prof. Maspero, with Prof. Renouf and Lieblein as V.P/s» 
V, Extreme Orient : Prof. Schlegel, with Prof. Cordier and Prof- Valenzidni 
as V. P.’s. VI. Greece and the East : Prof Merriam, with Prof. Perrot 
and M. Bikelas as V.P.’s. VII. Geography and Eastern Ethnography; 
Prof. Vamb6:y, with Princei Roland Bonaparte and M- de Claparede as 
V.P.’s. The nationaiifctes represented were Switeeriand, PHnce, Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, ttaly, Holland, United States, Sweden, Norway^ 
Greece, Egypt, BCan|f^i-ry, India, Russia, Belgium, Turkey, Australia, 
Algeria and Persia. There were delegates from is States, 38 Universities, 
31 Societo, t§ Academies. The number of the representatives of foreign 
countries at Geneva amounted to ar6 : there were a great many members 
from Switzerland. The number of women entered for tmd fid$ serious 
purposes amounted to 43. 

Certain subjects were discussed i bne the hopeless question of trans- 
literation into the Roman of Orienjlal id^ih^ets.' . M. Senart called attention 
to an inscription found near' Pi^Mf1|f; » an unknown form of 

written character : an appeal was made to the Government of India to 
adopt measures for the better preservation of inscription,s. Mrs. Lewis 
exhibited her photographs of the Sjniac MSS. found by her at Mount 
Sinai ; an appeal was made to the Khedive of Egypt to protect the monu- 
ments on the Island of Philse, and in the midst of the din of discussion, 
and the festivities on the Lake, the death was announced of the great 
Egyptologist, Brugsch Pasha, an event which was deeply deplored. One 
request seemed rather ultra Dirts : the Congress expressed an opinion that 
the Japanese should modify their written characters, so that their language 
might be more easily acquired by foreigners. It is well known by linguists 
that the written or printed character used is a very small item in the 
difficulties of acquiring a language. In India, we have twenty different 
forms of written characters, but no one has suggested that such an 
interference should be attempted with them. Time and contact with 
other nations can alone effect such a change, if, indeed, it be desirable at 
all, but it is beyond the Ukase of a Tzar, the Bull of a Pope, or e^n the 
suggestion of an Oriental Congress. 

The President announced that the decision of the organizing committee 
was that the next Congress should be held at Paris in 1897.* Thig 
decision was hailed by all. The circuit of Europe had becaa made in 
dse .24 years, which have elapsed since Paris started the idea in 1873- 
Approac&es h$;d been made to Spain and Portugal, but hgd failed. 
Grreece, however much, it would have attracted members Athens, was 
impossible; the Idea of Constantinople or New Vork would not be 
tolerated; so the Cohgres? wisely returns to the place of its birth. 

I thus close ray account of the eleven Congtesses since 1873 ; I have 
inspected with interest add' profit the reports of them all j I wish every 
success to the Paris Congresf und^f the. guidance of my valued friends, the 
illustrious scholars of France. 

* There it was also dedded that, if it be (feeaied to he desimble, any modification of 
the original Statutes, of 1873 may be made in SiCcprdmce with the rule contained in the 
Statutes themselves, but I hope that any such modification will be effected in the direction 
of the greater liberty and usdhlness of our studies. 
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Concluding Remarks. 

^ One painful feature of these periodical meetings is, that in each gather- 
ing we miss some honoured face and figure, which has, in the interim, dis- 
appeared. I should hhe to have recorded some of the honoured nanles : 
It seems to me after a lapse of years a real honour to hare touched the 
naud of, and exchanged ideas with, great scholars, whose names Will last 
long afterthe civil or military heroes of the time have been totally forgotten. 
I Should have mentioned tliera by their simple names, laying aside their 
ephemeral orders and childish titks. We apeak of Homer, Hato, Cicero 
and Virgil^ without the title of Privy Councillor, or Companion of the Star 
of India, to which the ruler of their time did hot admit them, or the reaUy 
ndicidous decoration for a quiet scholar, in his study, or a German writer, 
m a Imtch publisher, to have conferred on him, that of a Northern Star. 
How Horatius Flaccus, who would have been a delightful Congress man, 
^ould have poked fun at Virgil, if he had been decorated for hiS 
immortal poem in this way ! But want of space forbids: it would be a 
delightful labour of love to develop the idea m a separate essay at some 

future time. 


The lessons which I learn from the history of past Congresses ares 

I. That the place for the meeting of the next Congress must absolutely be fixed 
before the business of each Congress is done. 

II. That the Congress is not to leave the countries of Christian Europe j this excludes 
absolutely Constantinople and New York : scholars could not afford the cost of 
the journey. 

HI. That the choice of president and organizing committee be left to the country which 
IS selected, and that under no circumstances is a foreigner by blood or nationality 
to be selected as president. 

IV, TM no interference on the part of the State authorities Is to be tolerated j She 
Cortgreascs are essentially private reunions, without reference to pohttos or 

% convenient places for the meetings and the sections and all in one locality be 

provided, ' 

VI. That no one, n^ale or female, be admitted a member, who is not a scholar, a 
student, or certified by a scholar' to be personally mt PTfSt ed . 

VII. That no officiffl honour^' diplomas, or stars be disttihated daring the Congress 
to members of the Congress under any preteiice, 

VIII, That banquets, entertainments, etc., except of a strictly private ©haracter, be dis- 
couraged : earnest scholars do not care for such things : Only flaneurs, like moths 
round a candle, are attracted by them. 

IX. That the report be published within one year of the assembling of the Congress, 

That no languages but German, I^ian, French, and English, be used at the 
meetings. 


X. That discreditable exhibitions of Hindus, or Mahometans, performing their devotions 
for the purpose of amusing a crowd be forbidden. Natives of Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania, to be admitted on the same footing as Europeans, and with ftie 
same personal respect. 

XL That the press be admitted to all meetings thrown open to the members ; and the ; 

. public in a part of the hall reserved to them.. 

XII. That a summary of the progress of Oriental research in the subjects .discttSSfeld At 

the last Congress be presented at the foUowing Congress. ''.-''C-yr'': 

That there be, a Strong impartial committee of papers, and subjects to; bf j - 

that scholastic afid harrow humdrum Snhfects be'reTeeted.' .Shttth php^ hiiay bs' 

" ;;,#e«med:valu^le',asi:rtotttilb,3ftog%^^ < i to' ■ 

i ^fERiEs,. ■ m 
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discussion they should not he uead, hut taken as read. The htgect of the Coto|?'«S 
is to elicit diverse opinions of competent scholars, 

XTV, That commerce and geography be excluded, as they have theif owh arena, and 
their own Conpesses : ihe underlying object of a Scientific Oriental ConpeSs 
of language, Archteotogy, EthnologJ^, and Rdligion in its broad(^t sense, is to 
introduce such studies to the outer world, and knock down partitions of prejudice 
in the minds of members of different nationnlilies. 

XV< That all rivalries of different branches of science, or of natfonality^, b® 

repressed. Adi present are equal, all entitled to rwpect, many to love and 
honour, The letf«iertioghnsyhodyshould be got rid ofby a vt>U: of expulsion. 
XVr. Devoted though I ana to the subject of excavations in Greece, it will be wise to 
exclude from the orbit of Oriental Congresses Europe and America absolutely : 
they have or will have their own arena. 

The following letter has been addressed to Dr. G. W. Leitner by 
Professor H. Cordier, the Secretary, with Professor iVIaspero, of the 
organizing Committee for the forthcoming International Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris : 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

A new Decade of this Congress will begin in a few weeks j the eleventh 
session will be held firom the 5th to the rath of September next in Paris, 
the cradle of the meeting in 1873. The Orientalists from all parts of thf 
Universe visited in turn almost every capital of our old world, and it 
would have been fortunate, had the opportunity been seized at one of these 
meetings to quell all the difficulties that are agitating D^me Eiiropa's 
School and other schools also. Paris first, London, St. Petersburg, 
Florence, Berlin, Leiden, Vienna, London twice, and Geneva offered their 
splendid hospitality to the learned interested in Oriental lore. We 
need not speak of the past; we are entering a new field. Geneva was 
the neutral ground where all schism disappeared into a common faith : 
the advancement of science. Paris, the birthplace of the Congress, will 
fully confirm and ratify the work of peace done at Geneva, with new 
strength, we hope — such Antaeus renewing his vigour at the contact with 
his mother Earth ; henceforth no Hercules will stop the progress of our 
Science ; we look to the future. For^oard^ as our American cousins add 
friends say. 

From everywhere, we receive such hearty support that we fej^ c6fr|- 
dent of success. I may add that Great Britain with her Royal Asiatic 
Society, and India with her various Governments have been among the first 
to give us iJhdr help to ensure the success of our work : the propagation of 
the knowledge of the History, Languages and Civilizations of Oriental people 
among Western Nations. 

Henri Cordier. 


Paris, June, 1897. 



THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS.-LL 
By G. U. Pope, d.d. 

SoMEi readeirs may ask, which are the “Tamil lands”? and the answer is, 
the districts of South India where the Tadlir language is spoken. Those 
that wish to know more about this language may study the “ Tamil Hand- 
book,”* These districts in very ancient times were divided (though of 
coutse the divisions varied at different periods) into the ^Spa, Pandiya^ and 
kingdoms, to which must be added the Tondai-Mandalam, at times' a 
distinct kingdom. The capital of the ^ora kingdom was for the most part 
Combaconam or Tanjore. That of the ^era dominion was Caroor ; while 
Madura was the chief city of the Pandiyan territory at the time of the 
events recorded in our legends. The Tondai-Mandalam, which really 
belonged to the (pora kingdom is the district between the Palar and the 
Pennar. In it was Kalahatti. This region is now divided into Col- 
lectorates, of which Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichmopoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, and Salem, are inhabited 
by Tamil speaking people. The area of these regions extends considerably 
•further, as many of the sacred shrines lie to the north and west; but, on 
the wholes it is with this country that these legends are concerned. 

. A. great number of temples, some dedicated to Vishnu, but many more 
'to lie sca^ered over this region. Some of these are of great magnifi- 
cence, and large endowments. Others are small, but almost eyery 

village has its temple; and the stonework of very many of these' attests 
the skill, devotion and liberality of former generations Of paiva worshippers; 

Before the reader is introduced to a few of the many poets of South 
India, it seems desirable to give a fact or two about the languages in which 
they have sung. These constitute the Draioidicmi or South-Indian, fa mily 
of languages, in which are included Tamfl, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 
Tuluva, Ktirgi, Toda, and Badaga. These are spoken by forty-five millions 
of people, by all the indigenous inhabitants of India south of the river 
Kistna, and by many north of it. To these it has become the fashion to 
Apply the epithet Dravidian ; but the Sanskrit terra Dravida is applied to 
a much larger extent of country, and would include the Mahrattas,^ and the 
inhabitants of Guzerat, who are of altogether different race and speech, 
It is said that the term Dravidian is a convenient appellation, j but, what 
is incorrect will be found in the long run to be inconvenient; and it is used 
here under protest, and with this explanation. In ancient . times, before 
dhere were any Muhammadans in India, df indeed in the world, fhe 
Septiiem, Hindus knew of two great languages--^the Vad^ 
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Tea-moti, i.e., the northern speech and their own southern spmh* The 
northern was Sanskrit, with its Prakrits, or dependent vernaculars; the 
southern was Tamil, with its cognate dialects. It has been almost taken 
for granted that the name Tamil was derived from the Sanskrit DRAVipA. 
Native scholars deny this ; but it must be allowed that on philologkal 
points their authority is not always conclusive. In regard to the derivation 
of the word Tamil, I have ventured to suggest that it is a corruption of 
Ten-mori, Tem-morif Tamir^ which Europeans write Tamil. A parallel 
derivation may be adduced. The cocoa-nut palm was brought into India 
from Ceylon, and originally, most probably from the Nicobar Islands, In 
the Tamilian languages it has no name except Tenna-itiaraniy ‘ the southern 
tree.*' Its fruit is called TenncLiikcii and Tetthoi. In this case the proper name 
for the South-Indian family of languages would be the TAMILIAN. They 
differ very widely now from one another, though possessing in the main a 
common stock of roots, and having abundant signs in their inflectional 
systems and idioms of their common origin. In later days, after the 
Afghan and other Muhammadan invasions, and during the long and 
splendid reigns of the Mogul emperors, there arose, and was spread over 
India, a composite language which is variously called Kindi^ Urdu, and 
Hindustani, in which Arabic and Persian words are strangely mingled, in 
diffesrent proportions, with Sanskrit and the various vernaculaiss ; and thi$^ 
in some shape or other, is understood by vast multitudes of people even 
in the extreme south. It will be seen, therefore, that for a perfect mastery 
of the languages of India, three great parent languages have to be studied, 
and these are SANSKRIT, TAMIL, and ARABIC. The Sanskrit is the 
key to all the oldest Hindu sacred writings, and mingles itself in varying 
proportions with well-nigh every dialect in India. Classical (or high) 
Tamil is the basis of the great languages of the South ; while Arabic is the 
key to Muhammadan literature, and one of the chief elements in all 
varieties of the Hindustani. Tamil had the advantage of being cultivated, 
fixed, and formed chiefly by the Jains, who hated everything Brahmanical, 
and gave it a highly original and most beautiful grammar, preserving its 
peculiar characteristics, and developing it according to the genius of its 
own idiom and structure. Canarese and Telugu fell more under 
influence of the Brahmans, /.<?., of foreigners, who tried to reduce 
tihing the likeness of Sanskrit. Those literatures axe, thoJefere, a®tuicali^ 
with ^nskrit. Malayalam is a later development, or cori^^on, 

To atisfr^e ;the whole subject from the analogy of the 

Ionic with a large amount of added Sanskrit: Cafliaifee is the 

Doric, with a somewlsat smaller infusion of the same i. whfl^ Malayalam is 
modern Creek, and the TWfl pure and mighty Attic speech of 

Sputh-India. The other souteu dialec^^ are ^most wholly uncultivated. 

* Thera has always bean a nvahy batweeu North and goath* Thus ia hhSta4i. it h 

■ ft UThatever soil you sow h hi, StrpcJmos nut 

Grows not a cocoa.palni. SlOttie land 

Have entered heaven ! Mcerts Up decides his future state. 

Full many from the Northern land inhabit hell.” 

See “ The four hundred quatrains.” Clarendon Press. 189^. 
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Telugu is the most flexible, harmonious, and, from its illimitable Sanskrit 
resources, the most sonorous of the family. Tamil obliges all Sanskrit 
foreigners to become naturalised, and to conform to its phonetic system ; 
and it has this great peculiarity, that it is possible to write or speak ex- 
haustively in it on any given subject without any introduction of Sanskrit 
derivatives j or, on the other hand, a speaker may use Sanskrit notional 
words almost exclusively, while the particles’and inflections are Tamil, just 
as an English writer or speaker might adopt the Saxon style of Swift, or the 
classical pedantry of Johnson. Of course, in Tamil as in English, the 
tasteful combination of the two is the perfection of style. Tamil poetry, 
however, as you would expect, is best when it is as nearly pure as possible. 
And the best poetry is a well of Tamil undefiled. 

South-Indian verse, like all other Oriental poetry, presents its special 
difficulties, and these often repel the English student, who thinks (often 
i%htJy) that the result will hardly repay him for his toil. Yet, it may be 
afljhmed that a foreigner can never really, understand a people till he has 
made himself familiar with the verse in which the soul of the nation gives 
expression to its deepest convictions, its most cherished feelings, and most 
earnest aspirations ; and, although in prose we do not use the archaic 
words, the poetic inversions, and the condensed elliptical style of poetry, 
we can hardly expect to write or speak any language with power and 
precision unless we have made ourselves familiar with its best poetry. It 
is, therefore, a pity that SouthTndian poetry seems to the student to be 
written in a language quite different from that in ordinary use. The reasons 
for the exceeding difficulty of South-Indian verse are, partly the fact that 
almost the whole of it is very old (and most of the verses quoted in these 
chapters are from eight hundred to a frxousand years old) j aud partly the 
; fadt ffeat Eastern bards, for the most paft, regard all that is simple in 
CKSimesaidih as supeifficial, and compose nothing which is not intended to 
have at leaist three sets of commentaries. Thence arises the difficulty that 
commientafeors multiply, and disagree, and the poetical idea is often lost in 
the inky Soods which these literary cuttle-fish pour forth around It. . If we 
take such a poem as Browning’s Bordello, with its infinity of perplexing 
allusions, its curious inversions and dlipses, and its embedded gems, we 
can form some idea of much of the most Usteenred South-Indian verse. 
Suppose again, that Sotdello bad been written in the dialect of ChauCer, 
or Piers Plowman, and that all its words were run up together without 
division or stops, in a character like that o‘f some of the old manuscripts 
in the Bodleian, and often on stained and worm-eaten palm-leaves instead 
of paper,—- and an idea can be formed of the difficulties to be encountered 
in the study of much Oriental poetry. And the stanzas themselves are 
often like some ancient tessellated pavement around which you walk per- 
plexed and pondering, until at length its meaning dawns upon ypu, and .; 
you slowly come to recognise a pattern sometimes grotesque, oreven riepuh ' 
sive, but sometimes too of rare and suggestive beauty. . • . . ; • ' 

; : SbutVlndian poetry is fulTof conceits ai f fi c 2 . hud 
•.iffipuritty. ■ It is ' Indeed --'hard t< 'di^ingulsh, sOf ’ ■ , ■ 

the'ffihfed’ ,Ham|a*' " hn ■wiDsddu * 
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ladiaa liteacature from the inanity and grossness which too often mingle 
with these. Though, indeed, one must say, (and educated Hindus are 
not slow to detect it,) that many hoofes various languages— Italian, 
French, Latin, Greek, and Er^lish-r-are nearly as objectionable as anything 
in Tamil, and yet circulate freely among cursives. 

In India generally nothing but poetry is allowed to be literature. 
Everything of any value is in metre. Tamilians divide all books into the 
and Jliakkiyanr~t.e., (i) grammars, and (a) compositions 
which conform to the laws of the grammars. And dl—even medical and 
matbanatical treatisesr-are in verse. This is not unknown in Europe. 
The reader will remember the Eton grammar i 

“ Vo fit vi ; ut volvo, voM : vivo exdpe vlxl.” 

As a specimen the reader of Tamil may be referred to the Nannfd, 
which is one of the best Tamil grammars. This has a verse in which 
scholars are classified in a way which cannot fail to interest all professors, 
tutors, lecturers, and teachers. It may be quoted as eminently charac- 
tenstic : 

“ The swan, the cow, die earth, the parrot pert. 

The pot with holes, the browsing goat, the buf&lo. 

The straining fibre : these, the first, the middle sort, 

And last of scholars shadow forth.” 

There are these eight types of students. He means to enmpare the 
worthiest — (first class men)— to "swans or cows”; the middle sort — 
(second class) — to the " earth and the parrot ” ; the last to the " pot with' 
holes,” "the goat,” "tlie buffalo,” and the “fibrous web of the palm-tree,” 
which is used to strain ghJ or melted butter. And why ? 

A " swan ’’—(the harnga, a fabulous bird)— is reputed to have the faculty, 
if you put before it milk mingled with water, of drinking only the milk, 
and leaving the water in the vessel. A " cow " eats abundantly, and then 
ruminates at leisure. These two then are emblems of the discriminating 
and reflective student, the best sort of all. 

Again, the “ earth ” yields her increase, but only in proportion to the 
labour bestowed on it; and the "parrot” retains in memory your mstruc- 
ttons, but can only repeat the lesson taught, without expanding or applying 
ft. Thus these represent the second and inferior class of students^ wlm, 
HXt d<^cieat in spontaneity and originality. 

The Icwest sort of would-be scholars is compared to a "pot MI bf 
holes ” I What you pour in runs out as fast as you pour it in ; to a " goat,” 
which goes ftom s shrub, eating the tips only; to the "buffalo,” 

that rushes into tie atfeam^ flounders about in it, stirs up the mud, and 
then drinks the tindiil ysute!? to the thin mtislin-Hke "web of the 
paftn-tree,” used as a wMch lets all that is yalfiS-ble pass aw«y» 

andretains only the impurftiesan4’W«ft^lasS dregs I ; T%e Mkliye fm 
contain much of this ingenfOiis The commeitlaid^ often vesTy 

able ones, contain the only really clks^^ prO&O in the languages of $oath 
India. 
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PAPILAVI TEXTS. PART HI. DiNA-t-MAlNOG-t RHIRAD 
SIKAND^GtTMANlK YIGAR.SAD DAR. TRANSLATED ' 
BYE,.m.WEST.'-’ 

By THE REV, L. K. MILLS, d.d. 

The Din 4 -t-Mainog-i Khirad, opinions of the spirit pf wisdom, was written 
originally in Pahlavi, probably by a layman (among the Parsis), and at an early 
but unknown date; some have placed the work as early as a.d. 590, Certain, 
definitions as to good and bad government which it contains could hardly 
have been written after the Arabs had come in. If therefore these defini- 
tions are of the same age as the rest of the book, as it seems most natural 
to suppose, the work must have been composed before the fall of the last 
Persian King. Its contents are very miscellaneous ; I give some speci- 
mens. ' ^ 

There was once a sage, so it is stated in Chapter I., who said, “ If thq 
religion of the sacred beings,— that is, ‘of the Yazads,’ or, as we might say 
simply, ‘of God,’— be t^e, and if its law be virtue, and if it be desirotis of 
welfare, and compassionate toward the creatures, why are there so many 
septs, so many creeds, and so many evolutions (?) of toanldad?” To 
plye such a ^question trouble must be undergone^ for in the end ikt body 
is mingled y^h the dust and reliance is on the soul— a fundameniai piia. 
ciple therefore is of the first importance, for a good work even w hjrh a 
mn does unMttingJy is little good, and the sin which a man commits un- 
wittingly founts to a sin in its origin (perhaps meaning that it arises 
from original sm). Jle who does not take) or gain, bis soul, .takes 
nothing ; the spiritual and worldly existences ate tW'O stiongholds. And 
so this sage started forth in search of wisdom into the various countries 
and districts of the world, inquiring as to their many religious beliefs. 
And when he saw that they were “So mutually afflicting and inimical 
among, one another, he then knew th^ they were not of Divine appoint-' : 
pent; — so he returned to Iran and inquired anew of the destour's, “What 
is best,” he asked, “ for the maintenance of the body and the saving of the 
soul!*” They answer, “Wisdom is good, and for wisdom God produced 
the creatures; that is to say, through the ‘ innate wisdom ’ ” (a charactmistic 
expression referring to wisdom which is original, and not that derived feom 
the hearing of the ear). He then inquires for the book, the “Spitiii 
Wisdom, —that is to say, for the Matnog-LKhirad,: — as a gittde 
instructor j for he knew that it is possibte for one to # fOr.ohe% s^ey^y 
• .'duty -and good work, thmt^h ;^/poWnt.of ;■ 
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became more diligent in the performance of the ceremonial which wisdom 
enjoins and in carrying out the principles which it inculcates. 

The following are some of these principles referred to : “ Him who is 
less than thee,” that Spiat of Wisdohi goes on to say, “consider as an 
equal, and him who is an equal as a superior, and him who is greater than 
an equal consider as a chieftain, and a chieftain consider as the ruler of 
all I and among rulers be ye obedient and submiseive and speakers of 
truth. Slander not, for slander is worse than witchcraft”* “Be not 
covetous, lest the deteon deceive thee, and the treasure of the world 
become tast^eis. Be not wrathful, for a man in wrath forgets his duty 
and his prayers j and until his wrath goes down he is just like Aharman 
(the Devil).” “Be not anxious, for so you lose the enjoyment both of the 
world and of the spirit, and contraction happens to your body and your 
soul “be not lustful, lest harm and regret come to thee “ do not envy, 
lest your life become tasteless ; happiness and adornment, celebrity and 
dominion, skill and suitability, are not through the will and action of men, 
but through the appointment of God.” 

“ Be not slothfiA, nor leave good' works undone. Choose a wife who 
has character j in the end she is respected. Commit no unseasonable 
chatter (sic), so that distress may not come to the angds through thee* 
Run not about uncovered (without Kusti, the sacred girdle), lest harm 
come to thy bipeds and thy quadrupeds through thee. Walk not with one 
boot lest grievous distress come on thy soul (West thinks that the 
meaning is ^walk not hare-foot so as not to pollute the body by touching 
unconsecrated things ’). Perform no release of fluid standing on foot, lest 
the demons drag thee to hell (because more ground would be polluted [?j). 
Be diligent and moderate and eat of thine own toil, giving the sacred 
beings their share. Do not extort from others, for that is like holding a 
human head in one’s hands and consuming its brains. Abstain from the 
wives of others, for otherwise you would disregard three sacred things, — 
wealth, the body, and the soul. Fight fairly with your foe ; with a friend 
act with the approval of (mutual) friends. With a bad-tempered man 
have no dispute, nor molest him in any way whatsoever j be no partnct 
with the greedy, and do not trust him as a leader.'*^ With a stla»<lw^ , 
nhit gp to the door pf kings; with an ill-famed man form 
hPf with an %nQ^^ do not argue with a fool, ncr oft tlm 1^84 
wi^ ,a mn who is drunk. Do no.t hotrow from a m«ta pit 
“ Abstaln''fepm:MpJs,- lot if Kai Rhtsrd! had, 

the foe would hkfp hhcpmf ap violent tbkt mihe^ come.” 

Here follows that; passage which is found ha its original in 

Ifasht XXn. of the vemon is interesting, hut pf 

course it is best to treat it direptly from the original. , 

The questioner then proceed with Ms inquities: “By what does 
Aharman (Satan) most lead peppW to heB ?-*-*by prosperity and adversity ; 
his pleasure is grim, discord ; his fopd isr &om the impenitence of men ; Ms 
influence has its foundations in malice, arid with the wrathful he comes 
and goes.” 

I change the wording of the original throughout. 
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“ How is the dwelling of the understanding and the intellect and the 
seed of a man in his body ?. The place of the understanding (so the 
Spirit of Wisdom goes on to answer) is in the brain of the head ; and when 
the brain of the head is sound, the understanding and intellect and seed 
are on the increase ; but when a person attains to old age, the brain of the 
head remains only at a diminution; and he who is an aged man on 
account of the diminution of his understanding and intellect knows less of 
that which it is necessary to do vvith wisdom. Wisdom in the beginning 
mingles with the marrow of the fingers of men’s hands ; and afterwards its 
seat and place are in the heart; and its dwelling in the whole body 
becomes such as the shape of the foot in the shoe.” 

“ What is the duty of the stars ? (to give a specimen of the astronomy) 
and how is the motion of the sun and the moon ? The first star is Tishtar 
(Sfttus), and fertility is in his path ; and the star Vanand is entrusted with 
the gates of Alburz (the starting place for heaven) ; and the star Haptbk- 
ring with 99999 guardian spirits keeps the gates of hell ; the remaining 
innumerable constellations are said to be the guardian spirits of the worldly' 
existences.” 

“Which is the opulent person who is fortunate ? — that one who has pro- 
duced opulence by honesty ; the others are unfortunate.” 

Fatalism seems avowed ; — “when destiny helps the. lazy, ignorant and 
bad man, those faults become like • goodness, and so the goodness of me 
good becomes reversed to him whose destiny is unfavourable.” 

“ How shall we worship the Yazads ? First be thankful for the Ettle. and 
the much, meditate upon the gratifications which come from the sacred 
beings, and even in the misery which comes from the Fvil One (^harmtan) 
do not be doubtful as to the treasure of God j do not seek your own web 
fam through (he injury of others, and take care especially of fire and^ of 
sure that nothing but happiness comes firom the Yazads 
bht misery fiom Satan and the demons ; do not stn voluhtarily 
|a»d:^th dehbm^ate hafendon), and a>me and renounce it bOfore the high' 
Ifldests, if you sin lirough ignorance, foBy and weakness / 

Three times a-day one must worship standing opposite the sun ; and if 
you have sinned against angels or men, beasts of burden, oxen and sheep, 
dogs and the dog-species, and other creatures of Afiharmazd the Lord (by 
neglect or bad treatment), you must become, sorrowful and penitent, and 
do good works in atonement as much as you can.” 

‘‘‘Why is the untalented no fiiencl of the talented? He is in fear of the 
miented lest he should receive trouble from their skill, and owing to this 
circumstance shame come on himself.” 

“ Why are mountains and rivers made ? — to arrest the winds, foster, the 
clouds and vivify creation,” etc., etc. 

The Sikand^-Ghrafinlk Vig^, “the doubt-dispelUng explanation,” is a 
controversial work against the Muhammadans, Jews, Christians and Mfint*'. 
cbieans, The author’s name was Mardfin-farukti,. son of Adharm&pd^diti j 
he wrote about the middle of the ninth century^ . Hb 
' 'that; noting eyil,'',could- be /derived ftom-GO'd,., , The jtransi^^bh'if^ 
ftotn 'Ihe 'oldest m.Tls'aad 
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Hoshangji J^mtspji of Poona, arui was written, as it is supposed, by 
Asadin, son of K 4 ki, and as Dr. West thinks, in the year 1568 or earlier. 
I give some specimens of its style, but I will endeavour, as always, to put 
what I write in what seems to me to be an easier and simpler form than 
appears in the printed book. “ Man was made by the Creator to control 
the other creatures, and so to advance His, the Creator's, will" “God 
created the religion of omniscience as an immense tree with one stem, two 
branches, three boughs, four twigs, and five shoots ; -the stem is agree- 
ment ; the branches are performance and abstinence ; the boughs are good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds ; the twigs are the four classes, the 
priesthood, the Warriors, the husbandmen, and the artisans; the five 
shoots are the j&ve rulers, the house-ruler, the village-chief, the tribal chief, 
the provincial governor, and the supreme officer over all (called a Zara- 
thustra, the name of the great founder of the creed having become the title 
of an office).” “Why does not the Creator Auharmazd keep Aharman 
(Satan) back from evil, for no Creator who is powerful is incapable of 
.resisting evil?” The answer is “ that evil deeds are proper ‘ of congenity,' 
for the fiend in chief (in other words, a fiend in chief) has a status of him- 
self." “ The omnipotence of the Creator is effective over what it is pos- 
sible to change, and there it is limited. What is not possible cannot be 
stirred either by a capable or by an incapable being. As his capability is 
limited, so is his will; for he is sagacious, and the will of a sagacious 
being is directed upon that which it is possible to accomplish and does not 
pass on to that which is impossible ; and it is not possible to change a 
demoniacal nature into a Divine one." 

“The conclusion is this,” see page 192 (and this is a remarkable 
summing up considering the age in which it was written) “ provided every'- 
thing be through the will of the sacred Being, then no one, whosoever he 
may be, is a sinner (because his actions occurred in accordance with the 
will of God) ; and the Apostles and the religion were appointed without a 
purpose.” 

“ If it be expedient to bring anyone to an account of his sinfulness, it is 
more expedient to ruin him who is the original doer, raaintainer, and 
creator of every evil and crime ; for he who is the cause of the origin of 
eyij is worse than the evil.” (N.B.) “It had been better if God had apt 
created sin in the first place than to have first allowed it and then to hstve 
said : * ye shall not commit it, and I will cast him who commits it into 
etamsi hell ” In the opposed Scriptures which he proceeds to con- 
trovert, the.iwti finds the following; “Why do mankind desire and 
commit that Mme.wMeh I, the creator, design for themT* And the Farsi 
author remarks : “ lioccora concerning the will and work of His own hand, 
and yet He frightens them with punishment in body and in soul (for sins 
which follow from Hjs own, the Creator's, will). Again He (Jehovah) 
says : “ I Myself am the Deluder of mankind, for if it should be My will, 
they would then be shown the true path hy Me. but it is My will that they 
should go to hell.” (See the Qur'ln, 39 ; XIV., 32, 34; S.B.E., 
voL vi.) “God leads the wrong-doers astray, for God does what He 
will . , . ; in hell they shall broil.” “ There are three modes in which 
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the Sacred Being gives evidence about His creatures. Oue js that Se 
Himself is the Devil (Aharman). One is that He Himself is the Deluder 
of His creatures, and again He makes His hreatures confederates of 
Aharman in deluding others; there are instances in which I: (JehoVah) 
occasion it, and there are instances in vrhich Aharman does So,” 

“When men occasion crime themselves they are confedemtes with ^ 
Aharman, Aharman himself keeping at a good distance from th^ cHpae;,” 
These are all opinions (of course) whioh the author coD,temptht)Usil,y 
rejects. He goes on citing what h® believes these abomifrahle ihrst 
principles to be (I shorten and simply the language of the translation 
here as throughout). If it be the will of God that all men should abstain 
from sin through their own free choice (or not ?), is it His will that they 
should thus escape hell and gain heaven ; if not what a small opinion this 
implies of His goodness, and how evil He seems if this is His will ; if this 
be so He should not be worshipped as Divine.” “But if He wills the 
righteousness and salvation of His creatures, then it is right to worship 
Him as Divine. If their salvation be His will, is He capable of performing 
it ? if not, how can we worship as almighty an incapable Being ?” 

“ If He can carry out His own wish for the salvation of His creatures, 
then we can glorify Him as Almighty. If He is capable of performing 
His will, does He then do so in fact, or not ?” “ If He does perform it 

then this should be manifest to all mankind, which it is not.” 

“ If He is capable and does not perform His will for the salvation of 
His creatures, then He is unmerciful and an enemy of mankind.” 

“ If He performs it, it is no harm to Himself and an advantage to man- 
kind, and His will is carried out; but if He does not perform it, .this is no 
advantage to Himself, and it is a harm to mankind ; and His will is 
hindered thereby; if He does not perform His purpose of salvarioa 
through will, then He may be good,-wiU^d in general but He has no wiH to 
do good (in this case, the supreme matter), then He has no consistency ; 
but if vre say thkt He is without will, then we say that He is weak, He 
either injures Himself, or else some one else is the mjurea: of His will.” 
The conclusion is that, given a manager without competirion and perfect 
in His sagacity, there should have been no unworthy actions with their 
painful results. 

Was then the command which God gave t:o Adam good, or was it evil? 

“ Ye shall not eat of this tree 

If it were good then the tree was -evil; but it is not befitting that the 
Sacred Being should create anything, which is evil ; if the tree were good 
the command was evil, for God should not allot a benefit away from His 
own servants who were good,” etc. 

On page 203 we have what I should call a precious relic, that is to say, 
a trace of “ Greek reading ;” the paradoxes as to the existence of God.^ 
vis., that He is everywhere, and yet nowhere, etc., etc., are evidently ah 
echo of Greek talk about the &v and the ov. 

Space prevents a further description of this remarkabfe pro:duerib% #Ue 
of the most valuable to my mind in the entire Pahlavi series^.;; eyeh. '¥?fe#:e 
'■ its- tone grates upon -GUf'feligi^ Us a,,ensibjliri6S' -it 
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for scientific purposes. The author freely attacks the account of the 
creation and fall in Genesis with its dangerous bordering upon a gross 
anthropomorphism, and he surveys the rest of the Pentateuch and concludes 
in all honesty, however much he may be mistaken : “ If this be a Sacred 
Being the truth is far from Him ; forgiveness is strange to Him, and 
knowledge He has not ; but ” (this he adds with much harshness) ** He is 
Himself the fiend who is a leader of hell, whom the devilish defiled ones 
worship as Lord.” [Surely if an honest opponent could form such a con- 
clusion from the Old Testament, it shows at least the indispensable 
necessity for the Church to go forth as the interpreter of the Bible, for the 
Scriptures, when circulated broadcast by themselves, have produced sad 
results (this only in passing).] 

The New Testament is also attacked, and with a great lack of critical 
accuracy; but the document is carious and valuable none the less. 
Manichseism then comes in for its share of castigation, but space fails me 
to dwell longer here. 

The Sad dar (or hundred subjects,” literally “the hundred doors ”) is 
a religious treatise of a miscellaneous character. Both prose and metrical 
versions of it exist. Its original was said to have been composed by three 
celebrated high priests near the time of the Arab conquest, wMch really 
means little more than that it was considered to be a very ancient dbcn- 
ment at the time at which this statement was made. I subjoin a few 
extracts changing the language somewhat, as usual, to secure brevity and 
flow. 

It is a book about the “ proper and the improper ” ; “ no doubt or 
hesitation should be introduced into religion.” “ We must make an 
' effort ' not to commit any sin, for even a small sin may harm us hereafter ” ; 
then “ a man must continually mind his own business.” It seems to have 
been thought an advantage to be despatched by a highwayman, for every 
sin goes clean away from a man who suffers thus. 

'‘No one should despair of the pity of God. One fool of a bad king 
remains protruding from hell because he kicked with that foot some hay 
before a starving goat that was tied.” “ Make a thorough effort and so 
become newborn.” “Six indispensable things are the season-festivals (to!; 
be kept), the days of the guardian spirits, attending to the souls cff 
r^ltiflg !the Sun-praise three times a day, reciting the Moon-fffafeb 
month, celebrating the Rapithwin once a year.” 

“ Wfeeh a mah sneezes recite the yathi-ahh-vairyd., for a fiend Comes out 
with a sneez0 ’? j:^^ the eighth subject k, maiutaihing the re%io», and to do 
as many good t^rks as; there are leaves on the fieees, and grains in the 
sand-banlw ” ; “ refrain fedm the am against Nature ; wear the thread 
girdle, the sacred R-usti, :famshM (Vima Khshaeta) began the custom j 
he who has the sacred girdle ried arbtmd Ms waist is out of the department 
of the pevil, and in the department of &e Lord.’^ 

“Watch the fire that it does not out nor become polluted, and a 
menstruous woman must keep three steps away. Waste no new clothing 
upon a corpse ; and every step trod at a funferal is worth a hundred sttfs 

merit.” 
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Keep up a fire when a woman is pregnant and watch it well, for it \^s ' 
a fire which kept the one hundred and fifty devils off who wished to 
slaughter Zaruthushtra when he was bom.” 

“If a pregnant woman puts her foot upon a piece of bark from a i 
wooden tooth-pick, the child may come to harm.” “A man without a son 
or daughter cannot pass the Bridge to heaven ; if he have none, he must 
adopt one, or his surviving relations must adopt one in his stead.” “ Agri- 
culture must be honoured ; he who eats of a tree which another plants 
draws strength from that other.” 

“ Give food to the hungry, for his good works will then help thee ; thou 
hast helped to bring those good works to pass j when ye eat the consecrated 
cake pray inwardly to Health and Deathlessness (two of the Ameshas- 
pends) if not, thou mightest as well have eaten the poison of a snake ; 
tether your animals when they are fed up well ; for if they feel their oats 
and kick a man in their friskiness, you who gave those oats are held to 
blaine.*’ “ Give some Haoma (the sacred fermented liquor, like the 
Soma) to a baby, for it will stir up its wits.” “ Keep a promise even to 
your own hindrance ; the way to heaven is blocked to a cheat, and a 
curse descends to one’s offspring ; breaking a solemn contract is the worst 
of sins.” “At fifteen years of age take a guardian angel, a sage to guide, 
and a priest to intercede; a priest has enough authority with God to 
forgive any little sin.” “ Always ask a priest when you are in doubt about 
doing a thing ; until you do so, evade it to gain time, for if you go on and act 
while in doubt, and do not ask your priest, your action is a sin (even if it 
be right).” “ Keep the Avesta in memory, for if you forget it that will put 
your soul as far from heaven 'as the earth is wide.” ^'They used to feed 
a man like a dog ” (so the book goes on) who forgot his Avesta ; that is; 
to say, they did this in old times, or else they handed him his food at the 
point of a spear.’’ / 

“ Beware of ,^ying to the unworthy, for what you giyS the unworthy 
becomes as good as esfctiact.” ^‘Don’t pour away water at night toward 
the north ; and if yop must, then recite ; light a rgridlft 

first, if you must drink at night, arid eat a little food.” 

“ Keep three pieces of food always for a dog, and don’t beat him, for of 
the poor none is poorer than a dog; even when he is asleep on the road ; 

don’t kick him nor stamp at him tagd? 'Up, for ybu will need the help of 
dogs to pass the Judgment Bridge ” (the company of dogs was necessary) ; 

“ if there had never been, a dog there never would have been a sheep” 

(the wolves would have got them):. ‘ ' 

“Don’t kill a crowing hen for she is helping the cock to drive the 
fiends away.” “Set a mark where a corpse lies buried, that people may 
avoid the spot, for the harm which it gives is like a scorpiori’s sting.’^ 

“ Don’t slaughter (too much), for every fibre of a goat’s hnir becomes ■ / 
like a sword in the other world ; don’t kill a cock, not one that cupws at 
least, and consecrate the head, or at least a kidney.” “ Recite the , , 
vohu when you wash your face, and keep your mouth shut to, 

•■eontagiGu fiend.” ^ = v'.'' ■ ■ ' ■ - " ■ ' 

' ';“Bmfo'rmihe,Baresfebfim> else.if ybu;'4t»:-nQt ^ 
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body like a corpse kept a summer’s month, and the Archangels at the 
Chinvat Bridge will not be able to endure it.” “ Do not forget the 
guardian spirits ” (which are the souls of your ancestors and friends), “ and 
provide plenty of cakes when the day comes round ; they will remember 
you when you need their help.” “ Try and not drink of the same cup 
with a man of another creed ; it makes a man bold, and gives an inclina- 
tion toward sin,” “ Look out for the &e and keep it ablaiee, once in the 
night and twice by day, for all the fires are satisfied when one fire is fed,” 

“ Don’t distress your priest or your father and mother, for their satisfac- 
tion is connected with that of God.” 

“ Don^t slander or commit a rape, or cause a woman to occupy another 
bed ” (away from her husband). “ Kill unclean beasts, especially the frog, 
the snake, and scorpion, the ant that flies (that is, the locust), the 
common ant and the mouse ; he who kills a mouse kills as good as four 
lions.” 

“ Don’t put a bare foot to the ground or you may defile or be defiled,” 
etc., eta On the whole a most interesting and valuable volume, full of 
pithy lore ; racy of the soil where it first sprouted, and teeming with 
shrewd good sense, as well as curious fancies, 

L. H. 


Oxford, 1897, 
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SIAM* 

S;r E, H. Parker. 

In view of the coming visit to England of the King of Siam, it may be of 
interest to learn how that kingdom is believed to have originated, and what 
ethnological place it occupies in the Far East 
When I was stationed in the south-west of China seventeen years ago, I 
had my attention directed to a mysterious aboriginal race of people called 
the Lolos, one of whom sent me a book in his native language. This 
incident led to inquiry into the equally mysterious disappearance of another 
powerful race, which once occupied part of the Lolo territory. It subse- 
quently transpired that the emigrated tribes were almost certainly the 
ancestors of the Shans, whom I will show are the same race as the 


Siamese. . , , . /-n.- 

As usual in matters appertaining to Eastern Asia, it is from the Chinese 

records that we draw the most precise and valuable information. It 
appears that 2,000 years ago the Chinese Emperor Wu Ti decided upon 
an expedition to what is now called the province of Yun Han, and the 
result was that in a.d. 50, after a century or more of atragghngi the Iwal 
chieftains were grouped together undar the Chinese officers at ffie border- 
town now known as Momein. Amongst these tribes was one called 
Ai 4 ao ; and I subsequently found, when in Tonquin, that^ the Annamese 
to this day so style the Laos or Shan tribes upon their frontiers. A 
bilingual Annamese history book which I bought in la noi, records wars 

* We cordially welcome this paper as it contains much information that 
is new especially the statements tending to show that the Shans are the 
same race as the Siamese. At the same time, our readers will remember 
tiie many important papers that have already appeared in this Revmw on 
these nations, as two separate entities and in their subdivisions. 
recent and present state of Siam affairs nothing, for inst^ce, could have 
been more valuable than the contributions of Muang 1 h.ai, Mei_ NAM 
Sng, and General Sir H. Prendergast, that were published in*our 
of Tuly i8Q3y October 1894, and April 1896, respectively, not to 
the FrLch ^d British officials that wrote anonymously m our pa|^ da ii 
subject that was within their special knowledge and authority. W 
rate?, up ope can thoroughly study the interesting, historical 
loglM to which Mr. Parker has brought the 

experience reading the 

vritR lfe tespectftd attention that 

learning of thelt eminent ■ authors so eminently deserve. We only quote 
the folfowmg, among Pthem 

Plarn ” a verv loug paJperj by Mr, T. HCoi;X Hailext (Octo^r X007), 
♦'The Shan States," by Capt A* C Yate (October r8S8) i “ The British 
Shan States” (of 47 pages), by Mf. J> 0 . Scoxx, the great explorer and 
writer on Not unconnected with Jie 

^Quiry may also be found to be the highly interesting paper of Gente 
A.V Macmahonou “Karenni andTtiie.medK^ens 
the two papers that Captain G. E GeriNI has ^voured Us with on 
‘ Trid by Ordeal in Siam,” though not connected with the subject, .suggest 
^ins. in Siam with which the Shans have, . probably, little to do.— Ea 



with the Ai-lao in the nth, 12th, and 14th centuries ; but no mention is 
made of the word “Siam." Even so late as 1727, the Manchu Annals 
mention a revolt of Ai-lao and Lolo in the neighbourhood of the Tonquin 
frontier. A chieftain, now mediatised by the French, whom I met at 
Hanoi (the French capital), made it quite clear to me that the Siamese, 
Shans, Laotiens, Muongs, and what not, were practically of one souche, 
extending over the northern parts of Burma and Tonquin, as well as over 
what is now called Siam. The Siamese are the Thai not, or “ Little 
Shans,” and the northern states are the Thai niai, or “ Great Shans.” A 
few years after this, again, I had the opportunity of comparing vocabularies 
in Peninsular Siam, and in North and South Burma, and of discussing the 
question with native chiefs and Sban^peaking English officials and mis- 
sionaries, the result being ample confirmation of the view that a great and 
extensive homogeneous race, now numbering over twenty millions, had 
within historical times always existed wedged in between China, India, and 
Burma j and that through want of cohesive force it had invariably lost its 
political opportunities. 

In A.D. 650 we find the Ai-lao have formed a powerful commonwealth 
or federation of six principalities, and the Chinese historians for the period 
inform us that each of these principalities was called in the native language 
a chao, which is still the Siamese and Shan name for “prince.” The 
Panthay Prince Hassan, sou of the unfortunate “Sultan” of Ta-li, called 
my attention when at Rangoon to a Chinese history of this confederation 
(published in 1^50) which I now have before me. The state was bordered 
on the west by the Hindoo kingdom of Magadha and the then rising king- 
dom of Tibet ; to the south were the Cambodians and the Burmese- — ^thea 
known as Fyoo ; to the north and north-east, China ; to the sQiith-easft 
Annam. The state was highly organked, apparently upon a military basas, 
and the people were acquainted with the art of weaving cotton long before 
the Chinese heard of its existence. Very full descriptions of the manfiefs 
and customs are given by the annalists, but it is only necessary to m.ention 
one or two points of Special interest here. Buddhist influence, Di&, 
Magadha, was va;y strong. One syllable of the king’s name was almost 
invariably given to his successor, and something like this hereditary system 
of nomenclature is still in vogue amongst the Shan chieftains of Burma. 
The Chinese statements connecting the federal state with India are con- 
firmed by the fact that the Pra-kdo inscription of Bangkok is Siamese, 
written in Sanskrit character ; bUf. the Buddhist influence came also later 
on from the south as well. 

The king took advantage of China’s troubles with the Turks to annewc^ 
some territory, and joined interests with the gialbo of Tibet. But the 
Tibetans were soon found to be irksome taskmasters, and after a few yeats 
the rtew king, Emoziu, offered China to attack the Tibetans if -China 
wcwild send a contingent of friendly Turks to assist. A tremendous baMl^ 
was fought al the “ Iron Bridge” at the River of Golden Sand in 
and. TfbfetahS wefe completely defeated. Emoain. accepted flop 
;;|^er(sr,<if ^Cbfna.'the- dtie.-of “'Ring of ifeeBoutfeu/Chap/ teoeavod'ilhe 
Cflilneae s ecial envoy with «titerfeuned htp .at a 

■' b'.Turl^hdanepf''^-'^ 
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In his subsequent wars with Tibet Emozin took prisoners a number of 
Abbasside Arabs and Turkomans from Samarcand. A celebrated Corean 
general in Chinese employ had recently crossed the Pamirs, and for the 
first time had carried Chinese arms into the region of Chitral, Belor, and 
Baltistan ; thus there were at this period active political relations between 

the Caliphs and the Chinese Emperors. ^ . . • . , 

But Emodn’s successors became again involved in war with China : one 
of them even arrogated the titled of « Emperor of Tadi,'’ and went so fai- 
as to march upon China, laying siege to the metropolis of the modern Sr, 
Chwan provbce, In SSo the Chinese Emperor even promised to give a 
princess in marriage to the king of Southern Chao. 

By this time, however, China had fallen a prey to internecine strife, and 
relations with the south-west had entirely ceased. On the other hand, the 
Burmese king Anawrati threw off the yoke which the Chao confederation 
had for a time thrown upon Burma j the once powerful kingdom— now called 
Ta-li—- drifted into the hands of petty usurpers, and remained so , unii , 
towards the end of the thirteenth cmitury, Kublai Khan endeavoured^ to 
subjugate both Burma and the intervening Shan states. The succeeding 
Chinese dynasty decided to leave the native Shan cM^ns on the Burmc^ 
Yiin Nan frontier in charge of their own people, 

the British, using the Burmese term, still c.all the the Shan 


I may now explain the origin of ‘the word Siam, which, as we pronwnce 
it in English, is a barbarism in every way. The Burmese have always 
called the Thai races— for that is what the Siamese, Shans, etc., style 
themselves— by the name of Sham, and in Burmese the final n^al is 
indifferently pronounced « or The first Portuguese and Italian 
missionaries who came to the Far East wrote the word with perfect coirect- 
ness Sciara, which the French naturally abbreviated to Siam, corrupted by 
us into the dissyllable Sai-yam. The usual Burmese way for distinguishing 
the Siamese from other Shans is, or was, to call them lodaya, or 

Ayudia^—oi course after the name of one of their first capitals ; but I myself 
made enquiry in Mergui, Tennasserim, Renoung, and south-western Siat% 
and found that some at least of the Burmese in those parts simply^ US*^, 
the word Sham^ without the addition of the specifying, word Ayud^ td 
intete the Siamese. When the first Europeans came, they m m 
peneiiate % tip the Mekong, Menatn, or Irrawaddy ritret^ , ana, the rest 
of the Sh« biing ender Burma or China, natucally . failed to discern 
traces of connection. I spoke to several le^ed Siamese and 

men of rank when 'b. ^ngkok, and found that they v?ere all totally 
ignorant of their migrhdon from China; of their ancestors havi^ once 
frnmed a powerful state: veftHn :«he ^ b of the modern Chinese 

Empire; and of their ethmxlOlM. northerri or 

Chinese Shans. On the othm hand^ the Chinese have not the smallest 
idea that the great miUtant Chao ibgdom of t.aoo years ago is partly 
represented by the somewhat degenerate Siana of to-day, True,r the modern 
Siamese recognise the fact that fhe northern Shans of Luafig Prabang, tb., 
i, the older branch of the Thai race, but they seem to have nothrhg 
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more than the vaguest traditions of immigration into the Menam valley 
from the north, and to have lost all recollection of the time when the 
centre of Shan power was in China proper. On the other hand, although, 
in the seventh century the Chinese sent envoys by sea to a “Red Earth ” 
country, which the historians of the Mongol dynasty identify with Siam, it 
was Only after Kublai Khan’s death in 1294 that the name Siem (or Siam 
as it is still pronounced in one Chinese dialect) appeared in Chinese 
history. The Idng represented that during the reign of his father presents 
of embroidery and white horses had been sent from China : the Emperor 
Timiir willingly granted part of the r^uest, but declined to give more 
horses, “lest the Hindoos and other neighbouring states should criticise 
such proceedings unfavourably.” 

The Siamese have a legend that they were already established in Lapong 
in A.D. 575, and that in a.d. 638 their King threw off the yoke of Cam- 
bodian rule and established a new national era. It so happens, however, 
that A.D. 639 is the “ common era ” of Burma, and there is reason to 
b^eve that the monarch who signalised his reign by introducing it 
conquered both countries, and was supreme over a great part of what are 
now called Upper Burma and Upper Siam. No doubt when the Chao 
confederation was at the height of its power, and in a position to deal on . 
equal terms with both China and Tibet towards the north, it would be 
numerically strong enough to throw off colonising branches also in a 
southerly direction, and there are specific traditions in Indo-Chinese history, 
under date a.d. 707, of a conquest of North Cambodia made by the Yun 
tribe nf Shans.^ In 1 129(5, again, — ^almost the very year in which the Chinese 
anmals first mention Siam 1^ that name,-— the Mau tribe of Shans ate said 
to have turned their former masters the Cambodians into fributaries. 
There were settlements of Shans at Phitsalok, Sukkolai, ,and San^ok on 
the east brancsh of the Menam ; Nakhon Savan, and Kamphong-pet on the 
west branch ; and traditiqns that they extended south as far as Ligor in the 
peninsnla. But it is not niecessary for our present purpose to wade through 
the ma^e of conflicts between the rival kingdoms— all under Hindoo 
influence — ^of the Indo-Chitiese peninsula, for Bishop Eallegoix (t 
was, after most careftil sifting of evidence, disdnCitly of opinion that the 
“Sciam Yodaya” did not effectively found their kingdom until 1350, when 
Phaya Uthong of the west branch moved down from. Kamphong-pet to 
Ayuthia. 

The Chinese dynasty which in i368sucoeeded the Mongols had extensive 
relations with Siem by sea, and their history devotes quite a long chapter to 
the subject. According to this account, there were then two conflicting 
states, Siam and Lohuk, the latter of which conquered the former j indeed 
the amalgamated pdwer for some time bore the national name of Siamlohuk, 

It will be noticed that Marco Polo, who describes Burma, Ciampa, Java, 
and the Indian Seas generally, says nothing of Siam ; but he describes a 
kingdom called Lochac, where “brazil-wood is in abundance, and gold in 
almost incredible quantities. There are elephants and other anfrnals for 
hunting; . .. 500 miles southward from Lochac one finds an island named 
Pentam (Bin-tang), . . 130 miles south-east of which you find the island of 

H 2 
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Tava the Lesser.” It would be rash to identify Lochac with Lohuk on the 
above evidence alone, but on the other hand there seems to be nothing 
against such an identihcation. The history of the Chinese dynasty which 
nrece 4 ed the Mongols speaks of two countries, one Loviet, 15 days y 
Let south, and another Lohuk, 25 days north-east of a mysterious state 
called Tanmeilih, which was 50 days west of Cambodia, 35 days eas 0 
West India, and 4S days north-west of Java. Tavoy or Tennasserim would 

fit in with this description. / c mi 

In 1371 the King’s name, in its Chinese dress, was Sam-let Chao i 

in which it is not difficult to recognize the common Siamese titles ^'^de c 
Chao I^hra, including the ancient word chao already described. The heir- 
apparent was sent to do homage at the Chinese court, and the king was 
pLnted as ruler of Siem-Lo, which to this day is the sole C.hinese name for 
Siam* From that time onwards tribute offerings of sapan-wood, elephants, 
pepper, and spices were sent at intervals. In 1404 a question arose as to t e 
riglt of Siam to cultivate friendly relations with Loochoo, and the bng was 
also warned that he must keep on friendly terms with Sumatra and Mdaccm 
In 1509 interpreters in the Siamese language were 
at Peking. The Siamese annals mention the taking ^ Loreck, the C^- 
bodian cLal ^53^, and possibly m maybe the Chm^e 
the other hand the Malay annals state that the Siamese had 
the end of the peninsula before the first Malay colonies came north to 
Singapore in the 12th century ; this agrees yjith the Sukkothai inscriptions 
of it t3th century. At any rate, the Chinese historians mention the war 
with Cambodia, and state that Siam reached the zenith of her power about 
I <:-7 < she even offered China assistance against the Japanese in 1 592, with a 
vL to defeating the designs of Hideyoshi upon Cotea. After ffideyoshi s 
death, the first of the Tokugawa Tycoons opened diplomatic relations with 
Siam, and requested that some sapan-wood might be sent to him. It is 
rather remarkable to find the Siamese offering aid against the Japanese, 
for according to Sir E. Satow, in 1579. 5 °° Japanese assisted the Siamese 
to repel a Burmese attack. Siam continued to send tribute to the Chinese 
court until the suicide of the last Emperor and the conquest of the 

Manchus in 1644. ittai 

In xfea the Siamese applied to the first Tartar EraperW , 

Gowrant of Canton for a fresh seal and patent, and the King 
T'aiXhdwg Chao Ma-hu-luk-kfen Yu-fi-ya Pfe-ai (evident S^e silt* 
name aa S«B|et»h Phia Kiom Chao Mahaloagkoffi Aytithia Pwai) seot 
tribute in t$ 6 ^ JtfMt the exdiMge of firequent tuissietts, he grant^ 
a patent in iSm ! life Empetoi was very easy in &e matter of tribate, Md, 
as in the case of CotSa, allotted Siam to profit by h« missions as mudi as 
reasonably possible in a tneratedie way. For neariy a century alter that 
thin® seem to have gone on Very smoodily : facilities for trading at Amoy 
and Canton were granted; the Siaraese were allowed to buy nee when 
rice was scarce, and to sell it free of dn^ when their own crop was 
superabundant. The Chinese do not appear to have h^ an^^. 
specific of Constantine Phaulcon’s doings in Siam; of Loms AlY.s 
intri^es ; or of the Siamese wars with Cambodia, Burma, and Annam : » 
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they did hdax, it was duly in a general way ; and certainly about this time 
the Manchu Emperors began to feel uneasy concerning the trade coming 
over the seas. In 1718 the French name seems to have already acquired 
an evil odour : the Emperor says : “Of the red-haired breed it is dilScult 
to fathom the cunning : amongst them are England, France, Holland, 
ForiBgai, etc. Altihquigh: they go by different names, they are all of: ohe 
Itind, blAt the French tribe appears to be unusually cruel and ferocious, whilst 
the Macao clan is in some way connected with them.” It was only in 
that China heard of and opqned relations with the state of Nanchang, 
or IU.o-ch\ya, the Chwa family of Laos or Ai-laos, so that for many , 
oentories the land route between China and Siam must have been un- 
explored and forgotten. In 1736 compliments are exchanged with the 
King Sam-lit P'a Chao Kwong P‘a Mahu-luk-K'un-sz Yut'iya P'u^ai 
(perhaps Somdetch Phaya Chao Klom Phra Mahalongkornse Ayutbia 
Pwai) j and a king with a slightly different naine sends tribute in 1749. 

China was now engaged in a desperate war with Burma q so was Siam ; 
the conquest of Siam in 1767 by Alorapra and his “tattooed bellies” — a 
name still used in Amoy to designate the Burmese — was duly reported to 
the Emperor by the Viceroy at Canton. After this date no more is heard 
of the Japanese in Siam, their settlement in Ayuthia having been destroyed 
by the Burmese with the rest of the town. Meanwhile a Chinese 
adventurer (Siamese mother) usurped the throne of Siam at Bangkok, and 
the Emperor of China, who was anxious to make use of the ousted royal 
&mily, if possible, as an instrument of vengeance against the joint enemy 
Burma,, had to consider very seriously what policy would pay him best. 
Both the Cbiuese annals and the various European accounts are a little 
self-contradictory as to who this usurper was : , it seems there vrere two in 
Succession, and that the first, Tak-sin, commonly known as Phaya TaJe, 
went madj, hnd was replaced by another bearing the Chinese famhy name 
of Chlog (or Xnng in the Amoy dialect), known as Phaya Tan, qr Phaya 
ChaktL These two often appear to be merged into one by mistake. The 
Chinese usurper applind for recognition, and sent some Burmese prisoners 
to Peking in order to ingratiate himself with the Emperor Eierilung. This 
monarch, who was a perfect master in the arts of diplomacy, drafted a 
temporizing reply for the Viceroy of Canton to send, stating that “at 
present it would be impossible to submit so irregular a proposition to his 
Majesty.” Finally the Emperor came to the conclusion that it would suit 
him best to support the usurper and throw over the old Siamese dynasty. 

In 1775 the usurper even offered to assist China in an attack upon Burma, 
provided he were supplied with sulphur and cannon ; but the Emperor, 
who just then had his hands full with Tibet, looked askance at this, and 
drafted another evasive reply for the Viceroy to send, reserving to himself, 
in effect, freedom to act according to which way the wind should ultimately 
blow. Finally the Emperor agreed to invest the usurper with the dignilty 
of icing of Siam, and to “ allow him to attack Burma on his own aocoupt,?^ 
provided be would “ exiplain more fully his claims to the Siamese ifirdUe,. 
.and not consider Chinese, recognition as in anyway a -reward 
damage he might succeed m doing tp Burma, or, in tbe event 
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expect assistance from China.” In 1776 the Viceroy of Canton waa able 
to send the agreeable news that the juvenile King of Burma was again at 
war with Siam. But the Chinese usurper kept the Emperor in a very 
nervous condition : first he wanted permission to trade at Amoy^ Ningpo, 
and even at the Japanese ports; then to purchase copper vessels in 
China; next to borrow x,ooo copper shields “for defence against the 
Burmese and so on. The obedient Viceroy was directed to reply, as 
coming from his own inspiration, that “ from ancient times till now shields 
in China had always been made of iron.” 

In 1782 the new King of Siam reported the death of his father, whose 
dying words were an exhortation to his son to serve China faithfully . but 
•the Emperor was in no hurry to sell his favours cheaply ; the King was 
directed to send full particulars, and to formally supplicate for investiture, 
A year or two later a Siamese special envoy was passed on to Peking in 
order to sue in person for a royal patent Whilst these negociations were 
going on, Siam made a second startling demand for 2,000 copper shields 
^♦for defence against the Burmese,” which was of course refused; the 
King did not receive his investiture before 1786. In 1789 Siam was 
ordered to preserve peace with Burma, Bodnapr^) King of that country 
(called by the Chinese after his ordinary name, Ma^ng having 

meanwhile sent a conciliatory mission, Siam replied by asldng thnl 
Burma might be instructed to give back to Siam the provinces of Meigui, 
Martaban, and Tavoy. The King of Burma meanwhile, not to be behind- 
hand in politeness, sent to the Chinese frontier some Amoy traders he had 


captured from the Siamese. 

On the Emperor Kiaking’s accession in 1796, Siam sent an envoy with 
congratulations, and of course received the usual stilted sermon “ to behave 
well, obey China, and live ever happily in consequence.” A subsequent 
mission of condolence was sent back at Canton on the ground that the 
late Emperor’s funeral obsequies were over; but tribute was sent in 1801, 
and in 1803 the Shan chiefs subject to Burma were reminded that the 
Emperor could not encourage any hostility against Siam : on the other 
hand, they were informed that China could not interfere iu dispute* 
between Siam and Burma. The King of Siam was also pottfied that if hc 
wished to trade with China he must not send Chinese rodent tiwiem as . 


iSnpCtcsargoes, but must despatch Certificated Siamese agents,. 

l^t Jmimy years after this Siam appears as a tribute bearer, and in 1820 
she will notified, along with Burma, Corea, Annam, Loochoo, 

etc., demise In 1821 the King of Siam is called by a 
new per50n*d:mlli^ IndA ^ genuine Chinese in 

China, i.e.^ still carries the Chinese surname of the 

usurper, it would appelf Vas diird of the dynasty, and the King 

known in Siam as Phra Vial , piSL In 1825 there is a statement 

that the heir-apparent f i of ^ nr^ patented King,” As a matter of 

■fact PhraVu HuCa shcGeeded>his’i^^f;.;fe;'rfs^;f|i ^ _ 

.the Siamese form of the Chinese .fk’ Eulq 
the Amoy traders who frequent 
missions of congratulation to Pekmg whett the GlWsf. 
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crushing Jahangir’s rebellion, and in recovering, possession of Little 
Bucharia, .In 1839^^8 an act of special grace, Siam’s tribute was allowed 
to be sent every four years instead of every three ; so that, although the 
formality was in a mercantile sense a profitable one for the minor power, 
the duty could not have been an agreeable one to her in every respect. 

China was now getting into ti'ouble with England, and the tribute ntissions 
of Siam grew less regular, nor do the changes of kings seem to be any 
longer reported. Tribute was last sent in 1849; but Phra Chao Prasat 
Thong was reigning at this time, and indeed bad been reigning at least as 
early as 1834 ; it was evidently no longer thought worth while to ask for 
investiture, or — ^aa is always exacted in China — ^to report the full personal 
name. In 1855 Sir John Bowring made a treaty with Siam, and China 
, was totally ignored. 

His prraent Majesty, sixth of the dynasty, is therefore in a sense partly 
Chinese by descent, and his name corresponds, almost syllable by syllable, 
with those of his predecessors two or three centuries ago. I believe it is 
Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maba Chulalonkorn, these formidable-looking 
words being simply cacophonous corruptions of Sanskrit or Pali titles. 
The Siamese language is in .its origin monosyllabic and tonic, like the 
Chinese and Annamese; but Siam was never under Chinese literary 
influence, and the effect of Pali literature has been, as in the case of 
Burmese, to render the tongue partly polysyllabic, and to weaken the 
necessity for using tones. It also contains an admixture of Khmer (Cata«' 
bodian), and, in some parts, Malay and Annamese words. 

The fact of the dynasty being in a sense paartly Chinese evidently ac- 
cmmts in some measure for its partMity for Chinese gOfernoti^» I spent 
some days in 189a with the hereditary Chinese Kajahof fCenonng, who hha 
wailed palace, his dynastic tombs, and everything else on the old f^hdal 
model. The Chinese Rajsdi of Kxa was there on avisitj and t 
anotber Chinese Rajah in Hongkong ; they are practically snb- 
ifeings, and farm out their little states on strictly business principles^ subject 
to an annual ttibati^ to the King of Siam. A saccessful Ghinese. com" 
pradore, or even a prosperous coolie, makes an excellent sovereign or 
governor of inferior races ; and indeed it is a Chinese that farms out the 
whole of the Siamese revenues with the exception of the customs import 
dues.. One third of the whole population of Siam consists of Chinese 
(Ch*ek) or half Chinese (Chin) ; the propprnon in the large towns, and 
especially the industrial centres, is even greater than that. 

The Siamese themselves have, as ;a race, no aptitude for business : that 
they retain some of their old martial qualities is plain from the fact that 
they are able to keep the Chinamen well in hand. They are strict 
Buddhists,, like the Burmese, but, both in appearance and griq in some 
respects resemble the Japanese, being pugnaciousj proud, and less easy-? 
going.than eithec Burmese or Annamese. However, modern Siam is a. 
subjiCet upon which there are many good books available : the object of 
present papesr la only to go back to the root of, things, and tq contribube a 
ipite towards (m(p1:8lni:ag,.wbQ the Siagqaseseireally'are, 
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INDIA BEFORE THE ENGLISH. 

By R. Sewell, m.c.s. 

iNTRODtrCTORY. 

Amidst a babel of contending opinions as to the sticcess or ooiS-atiO»s of 
British administration in India, when a large number of disputants main- 
tain that progifess in thRt country has been phenomenal, lYhlle others 
declare that England is ruining India body and soul, it will be well for a 
few moments to turn from the war of words and clash of conflicting 
arguments to the solid standpoint of historic truth ^ and to attempt to 
gather from unimpeachable ancient records how the matter stands. I'or I 
am convinced that in the minds of the majority there is much misty 
ignorance regarding the true condition of India before the advent of the 
British, so that opinions are often formed upon bases quite unsound. 

The case stands broadly thus. Many Hindus are convinced that their 
country was better governed by their own rulers than it is now, and some 
people in this country think the same thing. Well, if that be the case, 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to team the truth. It would lead to 
better government in future. And if it is not the case, the HtndttS 
ought to learn the truth. It would lead to their greater Gonte^fctm^t tttihe 
future ] and contentment means happiness. So that for the benefit of 
both sides investigation can, I think, only lead to good results. But at the 
outset the enquiry must be conducted on purely historical lines, since it is 
on those lines alone that we can proceed with safety. We want the actual 
facts ] nothing else is of any value. 

The difficulty is how to treat the subject. It would, of course, be im- 
possible to satisfy everyone, even were our historical foothold of the 
firmest. If I were to take one period only, such a course would naturally 
be open to objection. If I were to attempt to paint the condition of 
Southern India 150 years ago it would be argued that such a selection 
would preclude the possibility of fair judgment, since the country was 
then in a very chaotic, almost anarchical, condition ; while if I were 
select solely the government of the Cholas 1,000 years ago, I sbauld lay 
myself open to the rejoinder that that period is too remote. I do not 
"f berefqr e pretend to take any special period. I mmrely hope to be able, 
jfebmc cpntetnporary records, in a few odd comers to lift the yeft whicb 
hides ftie iiresi&nt from the past, and to throw a liftle If^t on some 
bteresring%bst|0n8 of the day. 

I desire first to baM aftention to tiie fact, insufficiently grasped I think 
even by English gemtlenieii long residerit in India, that from the earliest 
times the Hindus have been, s® ©omp^ed with some European nations, a 
people wanting in the Mstork fewMly—uttaccustomed to retrospects ; 
they are therefore by nature Unused ho, the habit that prevails amongst 
educated Englishmen of comparing irihat is with what was. They have 
very few ancient chronicles of contemporaneous events of any historical 
value ; and those few are not studied in a critical spirit. They have no 
autobiographies, no historical novels, to guide them as to the condition of 
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their country in past days ; so that obviously they can form no sound 
judgment as to whether the ’ government of the English has proved a 
blessing or a curse to their country. And I think that it would prove of 
incalculable advantage both to India and England were their owJ| history 
and the growth of the various peoples and nations taught in the Hindu 
schools in such a way as to implant m the minds of their young men , 
sound and truthful conceptions of the condition of the country in days 
before the English acquired the reins of Government. 

The Hindus, as well as many Englishmen, are apt to dream of a past 
golden age, when all India was governed by one Emperor native-born. 
They talk of -the grand days of Rama, of Asoka, of Vikram^ld’.-ya and 
others, but I hope to be able to prove that no such empire ever existed. 
The Hindus think that taxation under native rule was lighter and less 
hajrassing than at present. I shall shew from contemporary documents 
that under one of the purest and most long-lived Hindu sovereignties — 
that of the Cholas-^taxation was much heavier, and infinitely more galling 
it is now. Under the Muhammadans it was worse still. I hey think, 
that the Land Survey system was better. I shall shew that under the 
Cholas it was so intricate that the peasantry must in consequehce have 
been absolutely at the mercy of the village chiefs. Again, Whereas at the 
present day a native of India is as free to move about the country and 
exercise himself in trade with the whole world as an Englishman is in 
England, in former days he was confined to his own village and a very 
limited surrounding area by the absence of roads and communications, 
and. by the terror of thugs and dacoits who robbed and murdered the 
taraveller with impunity. A few other points will also be noticed,. 

I have said that the Hindu, by the habit of his race, seidbm looi^ 
backwards into the , Past We in England da We travel by traiin, break- 
fasting, say, in London and lunching in Derby, the carriage comfortably 
warmed and running smoothly along, and we dreatn of the advance of 
the age, and the difference between the journey as it is accomplished how 
and what it would have been a hundred years ago- But how do we know 
anything about the then condition of things ? Of course by our study of 
the facts of history as taught to us at school, and college, of contem- 
poraneous records, of autobiographies, and historical novels. In a word 
we compare because we possess the means pf comparison. Very few of 
these sources of information exist for the Hindu. Much might be 
obtained from a scientific study of ancient writings and from inscriptions, 
but these are not as a rule studied. Aud even here there must be com- 
prehensive limitation. For if we may judge by their inscriptions the 
faculty of faithful history-writing has from the earliest ages been con*- 
spicUous by its absence in India. The Hindus of all ages appear to have 
cared little for the events of days beyond the limit of their own personal 
knowledge, The Muhammadans indeed have left us valuable records of 
fh<MT times, such as the history of Fetish ta and many others ^ the HibdttSj. 
so far as I a:th aware, never. They think such records useless. . 

is done it is done, and there |s' no need to 
■Qertajhly the Hindus whom I have ittet- hayev.,as'a..^er ^ 
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interest in historical subjects. I was at one time in correspondence with 
the best educated Hindu ofl&c©rs of the Government as well as private 
igentlemen resident in all parts of the Madras Presidency on the subject 
of the antiquities and history of Southern India, a research which led to 
the publication of my two volumes on Madras Antiquities j and during the 
whole of the twenty-one years of my residence there I interested myself 
everywhere in old monuments and inscriptions^ I found amongst the 
Hindus an almost universal want Of interest in these subjects* They 
would take no ■trouM.e'to-'deciphOri the inacripiions, ^and If a monument 
was of considerable antiquity it sufficed them to say that it had tjeen 
erected' 'iby:.0t igods* , That was enough. Any myth;, would 'do,^ my faibte 
or fairy story. To really arrive at the true circumstances seemed to them 
waste of time — foolishness. 

It has often fallen to my lot, when camping out on duty, to have ray 
tents pitched under a lofty hill, upon the topmost crags of which stood 
boldly out the bastions and towers of one of those grand old fortresses 
that dominate the surrounding country in so many parts of Southern 
India, and I have asked the townsfolk around me what they know about 
it. Very seldom I have heard some short tale regarding it, as that a 
prince or chief once threw his wife from One of tbe parapets ; but more 
generally the answer has come “ It is a fort” ** Ves,” I would fepiy, ** I 
can see that for myself, but have you not me story about it? legend 
of any fighting or siege ? Have you no notion of who built it ? or why ? 
or when ?” Almost always came the disheartening reply, “ None.” Some- 
times I would get an answer similar to that given me at Karunguli in the 
Chingleput District. There is a large square rough-stone fort there, 
situated in the open plain. It was originally built by the Muhammadans 
about two centuries ago. It passed into the hands of the French in 1750, 
and in 1759 was taken by the British under Sir Eyre Coote. Orme's 
History contains an account of the siege, with a plan annexed to it. The 
attack lasted six days and the garrison capitulated and marched out with 
all the honours of war, colours flying and drums beating. I went one day 
into the village a few hundred yards away to see if I could find any trace 
left of the English batteries, opposite the clearly defined breacb tlie 
north wall. I found the place for which I had been searchings and 

to ask the village officers and the inhabitants of tlie feuiisee ruupd 
about Wbemer there was any tradition in the village r^arding event. 
None Wfi^tever. No one knew or cared. *^lt was a w all. 

But Who biilt ll? Answer, “ It is said that it, was built by Aijuna in the 
times of the ^ Pkndiyas.” Their ideas |umpcd back to the wars 

It is true that this ignotaaoe of the real condition of their country in 
past days is not confined to the people of India* We in England are 
of ten. singularly backward also in this ffapeCt. But we possess as a nation 
what I may terfn. the historic , We have contemporary records, 

Written in all ages by people who thought, at the time, that the evertts of 
the day ought not to be entirely lost sight of by future generations. Some 
ations of ancient days possessed it — ^but not all. The Jews possessed 
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it The Egyptians apparently not But I am not only referring to a 
record of political events, of dates and battles. I refer more to the general 
notion prevailing as to the former condition of the country. Story books 
and novels dealing with past days constitute the principal sources of 
information to a British schoolboy or young man. The Hindu has none 
such. 

It is this want of the historic faculty which leads the Hindu into the 
land of dreams, the land of poetry, and here he is at home. He does 
dream of a Past, but the dream is in most cases a mere visiori of non- 
realities. He dreams, as I said, of there having once been a time when 
all India from the Plindu Kilsh to Ceylon lay under the Imperial sway of 
magnificent monarchs of supreme power and dignity, the like of whom the 
world has never seen, under whose benignant and enlightened government 
flourished all the Arts and all the sciences in unparalleled splendour. He 
dreams that under this government the people were more free and less- 
heavily taxed, that the taxes were somehow less burdensome, less irritating ; 
that there was little or no oppression of the people by corrupt officials. 
As to the sciences, I once heard one of these dreamers, a young Brahman 
who spoke excellent English, declare in a lecture that the knowledge of 
medicine arose in ancient India as well as the knowledge of every other 
science ; and that such was the power of diagnosis possessed by the 
ancient Hindu doctors that, whereas one of our poor ignorant latt^-day 
surgeons is compelled to examine the person of a patient to ascertain the 
cause of his illness, in old India the leech could at once come to a right 
conclusion merely by touching the end of a stick pushed through a. hole 
in a curtain by a person hidden behind it. There was similar excellence, 
he averred) in all branches of study. 

That I am not exaggerating in my view of the notions which gain groind 
in the mind of the Hindus may be shewn by a very recent instnnc^ 
any of my readers may verify for himself. It is a declararion of his 
belief by a M^y educated and gifted gendeman— a ^territorial Mah^- 
rijah” — ^writing m the pages of the Asiaiic Qvmrierty of 

last year, with reference to a paper on the “ Somrd§n Primed of India and 
their relation to the Efrifirof by Sir R- Lethbridge.* The writer professes to 
be engaged on a restrospect based on .the authority of the past history of 
the country, but for his Hstory he goes to the ancient epic poems and 

even then totally misreads them. He’say$^ 

. “ In the halcyon days of ^ Hindu -Soyereightyy this land of Bharata 
enjoyed the blessings of a peaceM reign, the Court of Ayodhya on the 
. one hand, and the Court of Hastmapura on the other hand, having acted 
as centres of political supremacy, binding the vassal sovereigns by tfee 
common tie of patriotism towards their mother land, and loyalty towards 
their sovereign, recognized as such, by divine right. From the glimpses 
of political history we can gather on the authority of OUr ancient .epics--, 
-the- Rtmayana; land the Mahibharata— we learn that every poliri<^ /Jict 
©if great moment #as^ before its execution prdposed by the sdverei|i|l tod 
cariied%'the.nnammous' vc^z-of-the- vassal?. 
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'nix # Ac Mahabhdrata was another momentous act of politics that was 
htonght about by the united voice of the subject sovereigns and vassals 
who wete scattered about the length and breadth of this vast and glorious 
^plre consisting of 56 Aryan Prindpalities (note, please, ^‘A?yan% 
later, when we come to Somnddi, we find the Hindu sovereigns 
assembled under a common banner, in the cause of their religion and 
country to oppose Mohamed of CJhazoi.” From these instances he argues 
that in ancient India there must have been one grand Imperial CortStlW* 
lion over all the land, with the chiefs forming the responstble Council of 
the sovereign, and he pleads for a re-establishment of this system. A 
little later he describes the political condition of the whole country as con- 
sisting of “the Imperial Majesty of India and her vassal sovereigns united 
in holy relation.” All this is a very pretty fancy, no doubt, but it appears 
to me to be simply untrue. Apart from the facts of the case, which are 
well known to the real student of Indian History, think for a moment how 
impossible in practice such a conception is. How would it be possible 
-for a sovereign in South India to travel, merely in order to attend a 
Council at Ayodhyi, all the length of India and back to his own territory 
at a time when there were no roads, and when he would have had to take 
with him an army for his protection ? A couple of years* absence would 
have been necessary, and I have never yet read of any admission by 
Chola or Pindiya sovereigns that they were vassals of Ayodhyfi. The 
writer himself, no doubt conscious of the weakness of bis position, is wise 
enough to speak of this system of vassalage as appertaining to “ prehistoric ” 
times, but he does not hesitate to use this supposititious prehistoric consti- 
tution as a plea for the introduction of a similar state of things in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

Is it not time, then, for the English to teach the Hindus the real truth? 
Is it npt almost a scandal — is it not productive of endless mischief — that, 
supposing these things to be untrue, we make no attempt to teach the 
people what the truth is?* 

It is too late to influence by sound education the convictions of those 

* To make sure of my facts I have perused the Calendars of the University of Msdnui 
for last year. Before leaving ladia, animated by the same spirit that now possesses me* 
I pressed that University to further the study of the true history of the cOttntiy. . Thist 
was in answer to their request that I would name a special historical Sttl^ect fiar. the 
Mastiftr' of: Arts Degree examination. The University did not accept tay views, but fixed 
fbt that special study “ The Italian Rejntblics of the middle and the paphr set- COU' 

taineid su^ q^ue^ons as “ What do you know of the Sedition of the Ciontpi had the Plot 
of Matino FaUero ?” . 

The Matrieulatiioii Emmkiation contained an historical paper in which four questicms 
related to Indian Hi^ory, .pttc only having reference to anything pre-European. The 
“ First Arts ” Examination contained no i^per on history at alt The B.A. examination 
contained a paper on Greesk and Roman llistory, one on Ancdent and Medimval Institu- 
tions, but ail concerned with England, one on the History of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, and one on the History of Gmat Britain, poor India being totally neglected. 
And so with the M.A. examination, which deals with a multitude of abstruse subjects, and 
has papers on Carthaginian History, the hToemans, Germany, but in which the Indian 
section contains only the history of English India in the last lOO years. I am glad to 
see however that they have encouraged the study of Indian numismatics, which leads to 
a idudy of history. 
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already ©f mattir© age. THe mischief has so far been dbn^. But we can 
at least teach the facts of history to the younger generation j and thus 
secure diat a jUst historical comparison, based on truth and not on a 
misunderstaiidiog, may become possible for that great body of thinking 
men who, a few years hence, will be the guides of Hindu convictions 

throughout the length and breadth of the country. . ^ 

Ancient Indian EMPiREs — a Myt-h. 

My first attempt will be to, combat the too often received idea th^ at 
some past date India consisted of one nation under one ruler. This 
appears to be contrary to the facts of history. ^ India seems to have 
always been, as Europe has always been, a congeries of separate peoples, 
mostly living a life full of tribal and racial animosities and jealousies and 
constantly at war with one another. It is the nineteenth century alone 
that has seen the whole of this great country consolidated and unified 
under the peaceful rule of one sovereign; for even in the time of the 
Mogul sovereigns, who certainly were supreme, the country was m an 
excLdingly disturbed condition. At no time was there universal peace. 

The very name “India” is a growth of little more than a century. 
Formerly Europeans spoke of Hindustan, but “ Hindustan ” did not mean 
India any more than “Hanover” means the present German Empire. 
The races were just as distinct, the languages just as various as the races 

and languages of Europe. , -u i k o 

Let as look forward for a moment at the world as it may possibly be a 

couple of centuries hence. The whole of Europe has been unified under 
the rule of a single Emperor, the unification having been finally com- 
pleted only about fifty years back. Is it possible to imagine the educa^ 
of that country, living in such widely separate tracts as l*e 
Hi^lauds of Scotland and the mountains of the Mptea,^ 
bt&ving that at some feitly recent perfod-the actual imetval being to 

them a matter of no moment-all Enrope h^ " Trf Trfl 

peaceful and happy under lie sway of a single _magtiifcent ruler ^ 

be said that snob ignorance would be impossible. But it would, he an 
exact parallel to the befiefs of the leaders of Hindu thought at the present 
day as to the past history of their country. Or take *e ease of Afaca 
Conceive that in another hundred years the whole of that great continent 
has come under the empire of one of the great European nations, an 
that tranquillity and freedom reigns from end to end of it. A ''^ry s ig 
knowledge of history would enable thq inhabitants to realite the conditmn 
of Africa in the nineteenth century— the constant warfare of races, 
whastly horrors of the slave-trade, the wanton destruction of human lift. 
The massacres and slaughters of unoffending people by savage ^lefs- 
, chaos almost inconceivable, where in very truth might was the only ^ 
and tew was . practically non-existent. And can it be conceiv^ that ^ 
Government of «ie day would be so short-sighted as to allow . 

through pure ignorance of their past, caused by want of -«d«^, ^ 

.'SvlthatAfSqaceu^^ 

. h^y possessicm Of a rmivasal monaedi, und« ji^m 
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nation had lived a life of Elysium ? Yet this would only be a parallel to 
what our Government has done and is doing in India. 

The Epic Poems. 

The earliest inhabitants of India of whom we know anything were the 
so-called Turanian tribes. These were pitilessly crushed and harassed by 
their Aryan conquerors, and called Dasyus, evil spirits, demons, bar- 
barians, and as a self-governing race nothing remains to tell of their 
existence save the remnants of a few despised and outlawed tribes in the 
hill tracts. The invading Aryans looked on them as savages and cannibals, 
made slaves of them, and slaughtered them mercilessly. It is true that 
in the South of India the masses of the people are still probably pure 
Turanians, but after its conquest they never governed themselves, so far 
as we know, the royal races of that tract being of pure Aryan descent. 
(Note how the territorial MahS,rijah spoke of 56 A?yan principalities.) 

The exact age of the great Epic Po^s, the jRdmdyam and Mahabharata^ 
is not yet definitely decided. If they teach us anything at all historical, 
they prove nothing but the existence of constant wars of dynasties and 
luces throughout the length and breadth of the continent. That Etoa 
may have been a bold and successful conqueror is perfectly true, but how 
great was the area conquered and how long his dotBinton lasted k 
altogether conjectural. If he, a pure blood Aryan, actually conquered 
the Dakhan and the South, then the poems conclusively prove the exist- 
ence at that period of hostile races, and their subjugation by an alien 
monarch of the North. 

I)o we find in the poems any claim of universal empire? Far 
from it. According to the R^m&yana (Book IV., Ch. 41), there were 
fourteen separate races inhabiting the country south of the Tungabhadra 
alone, i.e. the extreme south of the peninsula. And that these were not 
mere local tribes under one lord is proved by the fact that the writer 
includes not only Cholas, Pandiyas and Keralas, but also (I think 
erroneously) Kilingas and Andhras. And to the north of this tract many 
works place the great Dandakirap.ya or waste country of Dandaka, a large, 
area consisting of rocks, forests, and uncultivated plains, situated near the 
GodSrvari river. 

, In the we find two branches of the local reigning family 

savagely for the territory of Hastinipura. They call in the aid of 
of whom there were many. Six different kingdoms 
are mentidned a^ '^dating in one tract on the Ganges, viz., Hastindpura, 
Mattra, Paffchlla,, ' li^akes, Magadha, and Bengal. JCpfhtta, the aUy of 
the Pindavas, had a in Gujark. Among tfie other ajffes are 

chiefs from the Indus, south, of Bengal* We hear alsb 

of the Bbll Rijaj south ' ’ * V 

When, the Ptedaras left a, very, ahbrt distittce sufSced to 

bring them to countries subject: chiefs called Eiksffliasas Of 

A^uras (demons). AyodhyA was ohiy . aa M .^Outh-^east as. A 
Arjuna’s exile leads us to more independent' hl%doms^ the H 
^.nipura. The P^ndavas entered the service of the VirlLta about 
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loo miles south of Delhi. It is evidently mere poetic license that makes 
the poem end with the conquest by Yudhishthira and his brethren of 
every Rija throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The Mm^yana is a distinctly later poem, but there also we find that 
the whole country lay under the dominion of numbers of chiefs totally 
independent of one another. There is no pretence at any claim to 
universal sovereignty throughout the epic. The story concerns a small 
state with a limited area, and the neighbours are mentioned by name, 
Mithila (Tirhiit), Girivraja (Rajgir in IJehar) the old capital of Magadha, 
the Bhil Rilja whose frontier was only 20 miles from Allah^bdd. 
Prayaga (Allahabad itself) was outside Rdma's territory, so was Bandel- 
khand. The whole country south of the Jumna and Ganges was in the 
possession of aboriginal chiefs. 

To come to more historical times we have the accounts of the Greek 
invasion of Northern India. Darius Hystaspes crossed the Indus in 
B.C. 521, and conquered and annexed to the Persian Rmpire the whole of 
the Panjab and the Indus Valley. To the Persians succeeded the Greek 
Kingdom of Alexander and his successors. After the Greeks came the 
Scythian hordes and their kings, Huvishka and Kanishka. 

When Alexander seized the country be found no lord paramount in 
Upper India. The Panjab was under separate kings more or less at war 
with one another. Chandragupta and Puru of Magadha were local 
sovereigns ruling over a few vassal states in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Megasthenes (about K.c. 300) states that there were 118 nations 
in India, and mentions none of these as subordinate to Chandragupta. 
T%ere was therefore no pretence at universal sovereignty at that timqr and 
indeed a large portion of Upper India lay under foteigii domination for 
*doo years, Greeks succeeding to Persians, and Tartars to Greeks.^ 

After this we come to A^oka (b.c, 250 roughly) j and as it is on h^ 
behalf that we hear the claims of unjva*sal empire put forward more often 
than on that of any other monarch, it is worth while to examine the matter 
a ILtde Closely. 

ASoka. 

We shall find that A^oka was by no, means a universal Chahramrii. 
Quite the contrary. It is impossible that his monarchy could have extended 
beyond at most the limits of Hindustan proper. Chandragupta founded 
his monarchy by conquest after Alexander's invasion, and became overlord 
to many of the less important chiefs of that tract. Bimbasara succeeded 
him;^ind was followed by A^oka. In the later years of his life the latter 
became converted to Buddhism, and spread his doctrine far and wide 
over India, but it must not be supposed that he possessed also the 
temporal power over all that tract. To prove that this was not the case 
we hare only to examine his own edicts where he mentions the names of 

contemporary neighbouring sovereigns. _ ^ 

In the thirteenth edict* he mentions bis conquest of Kalmga in the 
9th year of his reign, and his resolve to make no further conquests. 

* The quotations are throughout given from Hofrath von Btihler^s 
Bpigt'ctphict Ittdica, vol. ii. 
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Kaiiiagfi, lay to the immediate South of Bengal. • That it was a hard nut 
to crack is proved by Anoka's own declamtion, that during the war 
150,000 souls were carried off as prisoners or slaves, 100,000 were slain, 
and many times that number died* He deeply repented of all this 
terrific slaughter and suffering, and never again attempted a war of con- 
quest. 

In the second edict he mentions expressly ‘‘nations and princes that 
are his neighbours,” such as the Cholas, the Ptndiyas, the Satiyaputm, 
the Kerslaputra, and the Yona (or Greek) king Antiochus, with hte 
vassals. The Cholas and Pindiyas reigned in die Peninsula south of 
Madras, theTCeialaputra in Malabar. The locality of the Satiyaputra iS 
not clearly known, but lay probably to the north of the large southern 
kingdoms, possibly in the Dakhan. In the 5th Edict Asoka mentions, 
besides his own subjects, the “Yonas, Kamboyas, Gandhilras, Rastikas, 
Pitinika-s, and others which are my neighbours.” 

In the thirteenth Edict, ASoka himself most distinctly states that his 
claim to any supremacy in India was a purely religious one. Pie says 
that the chiefest of conquests is “conquest through the Sacred Law, 
And that conquest has been made by the Beloved of the Gods both here 
in his empire and over all his neighbours, even as far as six hundred 
yojanas, where the king of the Yonas called Amtiyoka dweUs^ and bc^ohd 
this Amtiyoka whert the four kings dmeU,*^ The names of these are 
given — Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander — th^ were at that 
time kings of Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, and Epirus. Mention of them 
clearly shows that Aioka claims no temporal sovereignty over their terri- 
tories. And the king then goes on to mention, in the same sentence, the 
CholSs and Pdndiyas. By analogy he claimed no sovereignty therefore at 
that date over Southern India. Then he mentions a number of separate 
nations, over whom similarly he claims no sovereign rights — the “ Vij^as, 
Vajris, Yonas, Kamboyas, Nibhitis, Bhojas, Pitinikas, Andhras and 
Pulindas.” Dr. Biihler considers that the Visas were the Bais Rijputs, 
and the Vajris the Vrijis of Eastern India. The mention of the Andhra^ 
who held at least the Southern Kalingfi country, seems to prove that 
Anoka’s temporal kingdom did not extend furtlier south than Hortbem 
Kalingi, i.e. that it was confined to the limits of Bengal and the pCf rica 
of the R-alingfi country which he had conquered — his only icbni|heSt, 
lastly the king notes that he spread his doctrines by meaUs of roess^getS;. 
According to the Singhalese chronicle, the Mogaliputto, in 

the time of Aloka, sent missionaries to several bribes^ and amongst these 
are meatiofted some names not noted in A 4 oka*s edicts, viz. ; the 
Maharattas and Apariufakas. This explains the existence of a rock 
edict of Aioka even so far south as North Mysore, The king claims no 
sovereign rights of any Mnd over that tract, bat, earnest in spreading his 
kindly and benevolent doctrine over all India, he obtained permission of 
neighbouring kings to inscribe his edicts on rocks in their territory. 

It is thus shown that Ab‘'’ka held no universal empire, and that India, 
in his time as before, consisted of a large number of distinct nationalities, 
’■’’ngdoms. ■ • 
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This Siift^e of things cekainJy not changed by the invasion of the 
Tartar Ytl^h Chi, and of the Scythian tribes, Huns or ^akas, whopverran 
IJppet Ihdia, and nnder Eadp^ises, Ka.nishka and Huvishka/ established 
a dominion in that tract that lasted for some centuries wiTb yawing 
fortunes; being at its greatest about a.d. 50. 

Contemporaneously with these Scythian inroads the sovereignty of 
Asoka’s successors of the Maurya, Sanga, and ICanva dynasties name to an 
end, And we arid the Andhras coming to the front on the Eastern coast 
pid they then ac(|uire or ever claim universal sovereignty ? By no means. 
They seem to have been pow:erful, but their territories were not extensive,: 
and they mentioned neighbouring kings in their inscriptions. 

And so with the other dynasties of that period, Guptas and others. It 
is true that our information as to the condition of India until at least frve 
centories after our era^ is somewhat vague. But at Asoka’s date, and after 
the downfall of the Andhras and our emergence into greater historical 
light, we find the Cholas and Pfindiyas in possession of their territories, arid 
never the slightest trace of any chief who claimed to be paramount over 
the rest. Indeed the very doubt and confusion probably arose from a dis- 
turbed condition of things, strife of races and the clash of contending 
arms, wars amongst neighbours, and inroads of savage tribes from over the 
mountains of the north. 

The Hindu poems, grand and beautiful as some of them doubtless are, 
must not always be relied on for historical accuracy. Claims to universal 
tnoriarchy on behalf of their chiefs are often made in poems and insrcrip- 
tions, but on very insufficient grounds. I know of a fine spirited 
chronicle,, the story of some chiefs in the Dakhan, where desccLptions are 
given of the movements of their armies, their victories hnd eonquests. 
Th^ are . said to have conquered Ml.lava, Konkana, Drl^vida, Kalinga» 
Skrdh, Bengal, Ko^ala, all the countries of India mentioned in the great 
epics. Their armies were as the sand of the sea in number, their dties 
were built of precious stones, their streets were paved with gold, the 
inhabitants invariably dressed in satins and silks. The king was a 
HahArajMhir^a Chtdh'a’Oarti, or universal emperor of all India. When 
he moved to battle the suri was darkened with the fights of his arrows, the 
tread of his elephants shook the earth to ib foundaldpns, so that even 
Indra trembled on his throne in Heaven. And so on. And all this was 
written about a small princeling who owtied a little territory on the 
Kfishni River about 50 miles square and never left it. 


VikramAditya. 

Not long ago I heard a lecture delivered by a highly distinguished 
Indian official, in the course of which the speaker alluded to the prevalent 
" ‘ in India as to the existence of at least two great emperors of India 
■universal dominion. These were A^oka and Vikramfditjra, 
fh^Jktter of whom is supposed to have introduced the Vikrama Ora, wlu«fa 
habits epoch in 56. I have already disposed of Aipka, and wit tio# 
.fo^% few minutps discuss the myth ©f Vikramiditya. .Nq. ri'a,rue; 
esists in all the history of Iridia .exdept as thiat bf 
' -''THlHD-SEiaiES.'''- ^ V' ''it 
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dynasty, the Western ChSultyas, in the eonntry about Botnbay and Ae 
Western Dekkan between the years a.d. 670 and 1126; and I have p - 
sonally very little dohbt that it is really around the first of that name a 
# tke romantic web of stories and legends and fancies has been weave . 
mohgh possessing quite a limited area of territory He w^ m jay 
considerable tnonarch. His father SatyMraya. or Puhkesi 
much land by conquest of neighbouring kings and nations, and Vitom» 4 ^ 
consolidated his power by defeating a confederacy of three chiefs or the 
Fallayas, afterwards seising their capital Kkacht, or Conjaverao, South of 
Madras. His grants and inscriptions are fail Of poetic boasting of his 
grand achievements, fjankarftchirylr, the great reformer of the Saiva 
faith appears to have lived in his reign. The king was a patron of litera- 
tote and the arts ; he invited Brahmans to visit him from various parts_ of 
India and loaded them with rich presents. Their return has been to im- 
mortalise him in song and story. Legends are told of his mir^ulons 
birth and marvellous actions. He has become a sort of Indian Haroun- 
al-Rascbid, so that the XIXth century Hindu claims for him 
supremacy over all India, and antedates him more than seven bund^ 
years in order that it may appear that he was the 
Vikrama era. Do 1 then actually dare to assert thak.Vtkran. 4 ditya_was 
Mt the founder of the weU-known Vikrama era? Such iS tBost «S^ 

tainly my opinion at present a j t 

I know that the assertion has been constantly madej and I am^ well 
aware that in all probability for many years to come the fallacy will be 
obstinately cherished. It was repeated before the Society of Arts a few 
days ago, and it will continue to be repeated. But none the less it appears 

to be absolutely untrue. tn t-' lu 

The real origin of the Vikrama era is lost in the mist of ages. Dr, Kielnorn 

has, in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, summarised in most scholarly 
manner a large number of Vikrama dates given in imscriptions, and for the 
assertions I am about to make I depend entirely on his careful and pains- 
taking research. The earliest inscriptions in which the era is used, 
though without giving it any name at all, come from Eastern Mjptitatiat 
but for nearly 900 years after the epoch only 10 are known. The earlW 
; ©f #iese occurs in a.d. 370, the last in a.d. 840- The period of 
is more than, four centuries after the epoch. The St$t 
' V^hrama (not Vikramhdiiya, be it observed,- but . 

is in 840-41, nine hundred yew after the 

epoc^ 1?^ after the time of Vlcraa^l^ t i» ™ 

AO 992 that we ifSt; bear of a “king Vikraraa’" id cottiiection with the 
em, and this is ftt ifow* , The use of the ei^ seetds to have been very 
sparing down to the yeat 3 itis<?tlptlpna being known which 

are eicpressly referred to only gradually 

spread in later years. The iiot. Whete it is ^st found k use is, as b^ore 
said, Eastern Mjputlna. It spteadllp the and east, tp Kaaauj, 

Gwalior, and Banddkhand, and afterwards,, towards the southwest bnd 
south to Anhilvad. It will be noted ’thail this tract fs altogether diffefeht 
from the territories ruled' over by the Western Chdlukyas, but that it 
-b i the country of the Chaulukya and Vagbela prkees of AnhilvM.. 
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Dr. Kielhoro lays particular stress on "the gradual change that may he 
observed in the phraseolo^ of the dates in Chaulukya documents. The 
earliest of these (a.x». 985), 1000 years after the era, calls it simply = ' 

saptvat, “the year.*’ In 1028 a.d. and 1090 we have Fikfama samvat. . 

In A.r). 1138 it is “ The yew of the illustrious Vikrama.” Finally aboht 

A.P. raop we have for the first time, “the year established by the Elusteriotts 

VikramMitya.’^ This was amongst the same race over whotn Vilcralhl^ 

ditya I. had ruled more than 500 years earlier; ample time for a lege^nd : ' " ; 

connecting him jivith the era to have grown up in consequence of tihe , ; 

similarity of name) and the fact that the reign of that king had become / 

associated with glorious traditions. 

If any king named Vikramdditya had really established the era we 

should expect of course to find his name associated therewith in the 

earliest dates extant, whereas it is never mentioned for, as far as we yet 

know, 1250 years. 

After A.D. 1200 the usage is common, and we may fairly assume that by 
that time the inhabitants of that tract, RSjputinfi- and Northern Bombay, 
had begun to believe in a legendary king named VikramMitya who estab- 
lished the era to which they had been for so long accustomed. However 
it is possible that we may have to put the date of this general acceptance 
of the legend later still, for Dr. Kielhorn states that “over the largest part 
of the territorities in which the era was used it was, down to Vikrama 
1400 (a.d. 1342) styled the Vikrama era by poets only." 

And now for the most probable theory yet advanced as to the origin of 
the name. Professor Kielhorn points out {Ini. Ant XX. 407) that the 
years of the Vikrama era origmally began in the autumn, with the month 
K 4 rtdka (October-November), That is the season when m that tract the 
prolonged hot weather is over, the burning winds, the parched condidon of 
the plains the fierce dust storms of the summer are post Welcome rain ' 
cools the air, vegetation bursts forth, and the whole of Nature arises 
“ like a giant refreshed.'* It is the season when armies go forth to war. 

And the Vihr&jMrk&ln is thus the poetic “ war-time,” “ action, titne,” for 
mkrama means va “stepping” “striding," or otherwise “heroism” 

“ prowess.” Long years afterwards the people connected the name with 
the name of a king Vikrama whom they supposed to have lived at that 
time. Later still they associated the celebrated king VikramMitya with C 

this epoch, being ignorant of his real date, and so the usage arose and ’ l 

became stereotyped- I may be permitted even to ask whether it is not , 
possible that may be merely a synonym of our word, “current,** ' : ^ 

as applied to an era. I quote from Professor Monier- Williams’ Sanskrit ; 

Dictionary, where mkrama is translated “stepping ox going beyond, ■ a , i 
stepping or striding over, going, walking, proceeding , . .’’with other . V ' 
meanings that need not be referred to. In this sense the “ Vikramli - ^ 

year” would be merely the “current year,” the “running era” \ , , . . > . 

Later . Years. , ' '' 

I may now pas^ onwards in my histoScal sketch* , ■ Wo hUtifo down * 

^ to about 500 years 'Uifeer -the Christlari era, and find hb a-mdvef : '’'i-' v: 

,■ ■' ■■ ■ ^ 
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monarch. About this period we do hear of a very powerful sovereij^ 
King Siltditya of Kanauj. He seems to have held the whole of the north. 
But be it understood only the north. His attempt at conquest south of the 


Nerbudda failed entirely. 

It is only in the extreme south that we find, down to comparatively 
recent dates, the ancient Aryan sovereignties remaining undisturbed by 
foreign invasion. They were subject to peqjetual warfare amongst them- 
selves, but down to Muhammadan times they retained with varying fortunes 
the territories occupied by them from at least the date of A^oka. These 
were the CholtSj Tallavas, PUntjiyas, Keralas, Cheras and a few others of 
lesser importance. They held the South of India below the Dakham 
Further North, in the Dakhan country and the South of Bengal, there was 
a succession of separate sovereignties, the Andhra dynasty succumbing to 
the Pallavas, and the countries to the west falling under the dominion of 
Chdlukya conquerors from AnhilvM and Rajput&na. The Chalukya kings 
mention a large number of races and kingdoms Ln their early inscriptions 
—for instance, Nalas, Mauryas, Sendrakas, Mitangas, Katachchuris, 
Gangas, Alupas, Litas, Milavas, Gfirjaras, all of whom one after another 
fell under their dominion. Then came a great inroad of Chilukyas to the 
East, over which a branch dynasty ruled for four centuries, and further 
invasions by them of the Pallava and Chola countries to the south/ 
Besides these we have powerful lines of local sovereigns in the Kidambas, 
Rishtrakutas, ^ilihiras, and Rastas, each in turn conquering and holding 
large tracts for definite periods. 

In the eleventh century a.d. the Cholas of the south, arose to great 
eminence. They acquired the territories of the Eastern Chilukyas by a 
royal marriage — they finally destroyed the Pallavas, and for a time at least 
conquered and held the territories of the Pindiyas, A little later the 
Hoy^ala Baljilas rose to power in the Maisfir country and the dominions 
of the Western CbMukyas, and then the Ganapati kingdom of Orangal 
arose, while the Pindiyas regained their territories, and the Cholas lost 
power. 

But for a moment let us turn to the north. If perpetual strife and 
warfate between neighbouring princes had been the rule in the south it 
was no less so in the tract which we have learned to call Hindustan. Riaq# 
fei before race, nation before nation, dynasty before dynasty in, bewildering 
confosiott the whole of that country fell under the sway of the i&vading 
Muharnmadahii 

Delhi was captiued itt a.d. 1193, and the whole of Northam India fell 
under Muhammadan slvay. Early in the fourteenth centi^ the Muham- 
madans swept into the DakhaP. They seized the territories of the kings 
of Devagiri and Orangal, and established themselves firmly, founding a 
dynasty called the Bahraants, which olaitaed independence of Delhi This 
again split up into five separate soveragu^es, and in a.d. 1565 these, 
uniting, crushed for ever the last great Hindu fengdom of the south, that 
of Vijayanagar, which by that time had itself dOsttoyed all the older Hindu 
dynasties. 

And so for the first time in history we come to a period when India may 
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possibly said to have fallen under one rule. But this was not so in 
reality, for the Muhammadan chiefs established a succession of separate 
sovereignties each due warring against the other, the whole against their 
own over-lord. 1?heir domination also was an alien, not a ftindu, domina- 
doni. I There has never been in all history, amongst the Hindus, anything 

but a perpetual Warfare of races, king gainst king and tribe against tribe. 

And so the cherished theory of a universal empire; falls to the ground, 
and it is to be hoped that it wHl, ere long, be consigned to the linibd df ail 
other false and mistaken theories. The mistake has arisen partly in cdri" 
sequence of historical ignorance, and partly in consequence of the cquial 
gpvetnment of the English, under Which all historic feuds and^racml^^^ ; 
hatteds have been merged in the attempt to establish universal justice for ; ; 
all inhabitants of India alike, frorn north to south and from sea to sea. 

Taxation. 

Eet me now turn to the question of taxation under Hindu sovereigns. 

We hear loud outcries sometimes against the English taxation of India. 

Hindus of light and leading are bold to declare that under their old chiefs 
the people were less heavily taxed, and that in themselves the taxes were 
less burdensome, and less irritating. Was this so ? 

I will turn to the most long-lived Hindu sovereignty with which I am 
acquainted, a sovereignty which certainly existed as far back as b.c. 250, 
and which was only finally crushed by the Muhammadan invaders in com- 
paratively very recent days — I allude to the Chola Dynasty of the south of 
India, which had its capital at Tanjore. ^ 

Through all this long period it was governed by a succession of Aryan 
Princes, claiming to belong to the Solar Race,’^ and we hear of no inter-?' 
ruption to this dynastic autocracy. Unlike most other parts of India, 
therefore, it will yield us an excellent picture of purely Hindu government , 
if we Can arrive at the administrative details. Eortunately we are to a 
certain extent enabled to do so, for on the walls and plinth of the great 
temple at Tanjore has been sculptured a very lengthy series of royal grants 
and royal edicts of the best days of the Chola Kingdom, the nth and 12th 
centuries a.d. and these have been lately given to the European world in 
the splendid volumes of the Archseological Survey published by Dr. E. 
Hultzsch. Dr. Hultzsch is one of the most painstaking and accurate 
epigraphists of the day, and the exactness of his translations may be 

depended upon. Let us see then what we can gather regarding the system 

of taxation under the Hindu kings. At p. 117 of Dr. Hultzsch’s volume* , 
we have a list of taxes, due by the inhabitants of a village and made over 
to certain persons by royal grant, in the eleventh century a.D. The hjS,t , , 

runs as follows all kinds of revenue (^ya) including the tax in money, ; V. '• 

two taxes whose names are given in the Tamil but the meaning of which 
is not yet known, tax for the village watchman, tax for the village accountant, 
tax for unripe fruit in the month of Kfi.rttigai, tax on looms, tax on othtniiiSi , , 
tax on trade, another untranslatable tax, tax on goldsmiths, tax on anttnllSi, ; ; 

tax on tanks, taxon watercourses, tolls, another untranriatahl© tax, taxon 

' weights, fines for selling rotten drugs, tax on shops, tax; qh 

» Archseolo^caliSittvey Qflfl'lia*, SmO, lnM<f V , ; : 
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elephant-stalls, tax on horse-stables. There are probably others also, but 
the inscription is partly broken away in one plaoe. 

Here is another list of the same period in the same locality, from which 
we can supplement the former, and it must be noted that all these are new 
and separate imposts, since I omit reference to taxes already mentioned 
NA 4 Atchi, n'trAfchi, (whatever these may be), one mUi of rice for every 
platter, one ndli of rice on each day sacred to the worship of ancestors, 
tax on weddings, tax on washermen's stones, tax on potters, rent for use of 
water, collections of leaves, brokerage, tax on neatherds. 

And here again is another list of the same period from a fresh source. 
Tax for the maintenance of Police ; a rice-tax paid every year in the month 
Kittdgai J a special tax levied per head on all belonging to the Jain 
religion^ fees in the nature of stamp-duty on documents; a tax leviable 
for the support of the Prime Minister, 

Now was this state of things exceptional? Certainly not, for lest it may 
be supposed that the Chola Kings were more grasping than other repre- 
sentatives of the other Hindu dynasties in the matter of the taxation of 
their subjects, I proceed to show what the taxation of the Indian citizen 
appears to have been at the time when the Creeks visited India (about 
K.C. 300) and also shortly before the English took ovet tbe country, so that 
we shall obtain an insight into his condition in ail ages. 

We find from the description of Palibothra, modern Patna, given by the 
Greek traveller Megasthenes, that the ciu'zens of that town mpst have been 
greatly harassed by the provisions enforced by their ruler for the purpose 
of filling his treasury. At that early date there was a regular Government 
registration of all births and deaths for purposes of taxation. The buyers 
and sellers of goods in the bazaars were not left to themselves as they arc 
now, but a State officer was appointed tb watch all transactions, however 
petty, and seize for the State one-tenth of the price of everything sold. 
Fraud in the payment of this tax was punished by death. Other officers, 
in nature of police, exercised general supervision. 1 he State could 
not even leave the manufacturers alone, for since for its own purposes it 
had to encourage sales, so equally it was led to unnaturally force the supplyt 
This me^t that artizans must never he idle ; and so, Me^asthen^ Ml8,u% 
there were officers of State appointed to superintend all arte aadiwitt^rieS 
to prevent negUgeuce on the part of the workers.* 

more prying, inquisitorial, or teritaring, tbius 
army of paid . apices bent on forcing every forpri bf trade , patt 

of tbe procee^s-^ eveiy pett^ Think of the ovetsvIiEeiming oppor- 
tunity for bribery which the syaW, fox every 

three or four shops must, have be^!* appointed a petty ofBoial with almost 
unlimited power, whose pnpteoiioii and oonntenance couldi be easily bought, 
and whose capacity for annoying Was infinite. Being probably paid by 
Jesuits of sales he lay under a direct inducement to oppress and victimize 
.the shopkeeper and artizan. The result may be easily conceived. 

Here then we have taxation by Hindu rulers at widely different epochs, 
'separated by an interval of twelve centuries- We will glance at the system 

* Strabo XV., l, 50. Anc^m^ India, p. 87.) 
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of taxation by another Hindu ruler, Chikka Deva Riya of Mysqre, twd 
centuries ago. He maintained not only all the old tajces at that time 
existent but actually invented twenty new ones, some of which have at 
least the merit of being ingenious. Three are specially deserving o^^ notice* 
(i) Two per cent, was permanently added to the assessment all ©yst the 
country to re-imburse the treasury for loss by defective coins. (2) When 
a man rented a village and engaged for payment of a fixed sura to the 
State, if his actual receipts fell short of this total he levied a contribution 
on his farmers. But the King fixed as a permanent tax the largest con- 
tribution ever so levied, in addition to the assessment. (3) If a farmer 
sold bis grain iri the village or neighbourhood he escaped payment of tolls. 
Therefore the King imposed a cash payment per plough all over the country 
to compensate for. this supposititious loss. 

All this grinding tyranny lasted down to the times, of the English. In 
the Coimbatore District in 17991***' Major MacLeod found the following 
imposts in full force and effect , — over and above the Land fax. 


4 * 

5- 

6 . 

7 * 

S. 

9* 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13- 


Tax on Potters. 

„ payable by persons wearing 
caste-marks on their fore- 
head. 

Fees levied on stalls at weekly 
fairs. 

Tax on dyed stuffs, 
on ghee, 
oh tobacco, 
on grain heaps, 
on chunam. 
on watchmen 

on ' agrionltoral - irrigation 
watdsraen {ntr^anUs). 
onhft^^s of pack-bmllocks. 
on dancing-girls, 
on overseers of labour 


i4f „ on immoral persons, 

15. Rents for lotus leaves, 

16. Rents for ‘ gardens ini back- 

yards of houses, and in 
plantations on river 
. banks. 

17. Fines on cattle grazing in fields. 

18. Rents for young palmyra nuts. 

19. Rents for tamarinds, 

ao. BLerttS for use of soapstone or 
poitstOne, 


21. Rents for betel-nuts. 

22. Fees for the measurement ’ of 

grain, necessitated by the 
sharing system. 

23. Taxes on offerings at a sacred 

temple. 

24. I..evies made for the poor, or 

poor-rate. 

25. Taxes on agricultural hoes. 

26. State exaction of a pottion of 

the fees paid fey 
to . their village officials 
(this in itself another well 
recognized 

Tax on sale of Gitttie.\ 

„ on rattle-stalls.. 

„ on water-lifts; _ 

„ on fisheries. 

„ on looms. 

A tax' such as the third of those 
: ' allnded to above as 

having been introduced, 
by Chfleka Deva ELltya of 
Mysore. 

Levies made on ryots for ekr, 
penses of the Divisional 
Officer (Tahsildi^ 
were 

very ‘ 


27, 

28. 
29* 
80, 
3^- 

.32. 


•n o cr 


33 ' 


‘ ‘ e Caimbai m-# Jk ' 
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34 - 

An additional payment enforced 

49. 

Ta: 



on ev(^y ryot at his first 

50* 

») 



payment of instalment of 

SI- 

s> 



Land Revenue. 

S«- 

>J 


A plough-tax. ; 



36. 

Tax on houfiis*; -v 


w 

37 ‘ 

>> 

Oft shops. 

■S 4 ^ 



« 

on carpenters. 

ss* 

« 

39 ^ 

n 

ott blackwtltbs» ; ■ ; ' ' ■ ' * 



40* 

a 

on goldsmiths* 

56. 


41. 

)) 

on papermakers. 

57 - 

» 

42. 

11 

on dyers. 

SB. 

» 

43 - 

») 

on shoemakers. 



44. 


on barbers. 

59 * 

1> 

4 S‘ 

» 

on washermen. 



46. 

)> 

on oil-mills. 

60, 

9 } 

47 * 

»» 

on pack-bullocks. 

61* 

M 

48. 

)) 

on salt pans. 




on ironHjmelters. 
on indigo-makers, 
on drawers and distillers of 
fermented paUn juice, 
on boatmen, 
oil ■ carts. ; 

on manufaotureis of beaten 

rice* 

on basket makers, 
on pedlars. 

on cattle and .sheep (per 
head). 

on blanket and carpet 
weavers, 
on mat makers, 
on stone masons.* 


Enquiry showed, as might of course hare been asstimedt that all kmds 
of fraud and corruption were rife. Village officers would give notniiml 
leases of land to servants of the farmerSr so as to enable them to escape 
the house-tax ; for farmers were free of house tax, while their own servants 
Were taxed on the huts they lived in. This house-tax varied in every 
village, sixteen different rates being found for blacksmiths and goldsmiths, 
and eighteen in the case of carpenters. It was found that taxation rested 
chiefly on the poorest who could not sufficiently bribe the tax-gatherer and 
village oflicial, the richer people in great measure escaping. The tax on 
shops was made so comprehensive that a man was made to pay for a 
market-basket, a leather grain-bag, and even for the pack he fastened on to 
his bullock when going to the fair. Women who squatted by the roadside 
selling betel, tobacco, and petty wares in baskets were taxed at rates varying 
feom Rs. 3. 8. s (a star pagoda) to nine and a half annas. 

Besides all these there were the harassing transit-duties on all goods at 
innumerable cbaukis, or toll-houses, established throughout the ooubby* 

, In 180X the Madras Board of Revenue reported that this system of traiu^t 
duties was most pernicious, and that the native tax-gathare^ 
the least twice as much as they paid into the t 
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taxes have clean goam tnes fbr cattle gnudiQg on fields, cpatea andet the head of 
. criminal tevenae as fine Ireapass. I htClnde fnWe updet modem Income-tax 

in so far as. concerns the iriehmr- cyiies, tfeO poorer paying ttothbig, though dl were 
formerly taxed, Houses and shops pay no ,tax to the State, but they are taxed for purely 
local expenditure in municipal townS ismd for streets^ lighting, sanitation, 

and the like. And so carts and bullocks whh^ use the roads. In the case of seven 
others (Nos. 3, i8, 19, 20,. 21, 30, 48) the Stabs |p> some shape or other derives somie 
income at the present day, though one (No. 3) devoted to local expenditure. I 

include the tax on salt-pans amongst these, though under the present system there is no 
salWax, the revenue being derived from a Government monopoly of the trade. 
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called it “a great engine of oppression.” Almost all these taxes have been 
swept away by the English Government, even the payment of ordinaty tolls 
' being no longer dommsded* ' 

In iie year i853,fhie itlai#as Native Association presented apetition to 
the Cpihmtee of Commons appointed to inquire into; Indian 

in whieh that the people might be relieved from at 

least one branch of this gigantic taxation, which was then called ‘^mottiifr^,” 
a name we received from the Muhammadans. The Petitioners’ own words 
described this moturfa as “ a tax on trades and occupations embracing 
weavers, carpenters, all workers in metals, all salesmen, whether possessing 
shops, which are also taxed separately, or vending by the roadside, etc., 
some paying imposts on their tools, others for permission to sell, extending 
to the most trifling articles of trade, and the cheapest tool the mechanic 
can employ ; the cost of which is frequently exceeded six times over by 
the moturfa under which the use of them is permitted.”* 

Mr. Dikes, Collector of Salem, reported to the Select Committee not 
only that the taxes were oppressive in themselves, but that they even varied 
in each district and in every village, and that their assessment was in the 
highest degree arbitrary, so that there was no security anywhere. The 
villager could only submit or bribe the officials, and this of course he did 
freely. Whenever an energetic trader increased his business the tax- 
gatherer came down on him for increased payments. “ If,” Mr. Dykes 
said, “ the trader was a man of any sense he bought off the village 
authorities and did not get his assessment raised, the extent of bis dealings 
not being reported*” The Commissioners pointed out that this system of 
taxation, ss regarded the weavers, was ** more than usually inquisitbidali as 
the amount varies with the number of looms employed by each payer ; 
bouses vrere frequently entered in order to discover concealed looms, as 
the Indian loom is easily dismantled and put away.” The tax was most 
grossly irregular also. For instance, in the Tanjore district, thickly popu- 
lated, oveitun with the Brahman and priestly element, where the village 
folk are exceprionally intelligent^ — ^the village oflScers also— -the tax paid to 
Government by 2.32,321 payees amounted to three annas per headj: while 
at the same time in Kumool, a country of sparse population, with inhabitants 
generally dull and unintelligent^ the ram per bead, for 1^,104 payees, was 
Rs. 4. 10. o. How much per head one wonders, did the clever Tanjore 
village-officers receive for themselves for the favour of concealing the 
dealings of the traders ? 

Here is a still further list of taxes (altogether independent of those 
mentioned above and of the land-tax) which I found in the Government 
Office of my last District, Bellary. It embraces merely a few items of 
village taxation collectable at so recent a date as 1835. 

I. Taxes exacted on the occasion of marriage. 

(e) From bride. 

(^) Ftom bridegroom. ; . 

; * Quoted, . as are many other passages, from the admirable votmae of 

R^havaiyaiigfir, inspeetbr fWeral of RegjsUaUbn at Madras, 

'efthePmgres»oftheMadM»Ft^de»cy,,da^bgthepasfFttr|y*^^^^ ■' 
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i Tax called Hartdertaniiy for erectiiig roairiage pandajs or payihons. 

3, „ called on widows’ re-marriage. . ,u.ir„wn 

4, „ called SediU on marriage of women to men while the 0 

husbands are still alive. 

5, „ collected from persons breaking the rules of their caste. 

6 , ,, on re*admission to caste after having been expelled, 

„ leviable on appointment of a person to be a priest of the Jangam 

8. „ called Puttain kaniki, or tax leviable on a person succeeding t) 

the office of priest. . 

g, leviable from people of the Sdtdni caste, who perform worship m 

the lesser temples. 

T.O. „ called Gug^alam, or a tax on pilgrims who mturn successful) 
from pilgrimages and perform the vows they have made. 

1 1. on ovens used by washermen.. 

12 , on Government lands held, on favourable tenure {mdms). 

(a) Tax at seers of rice for every crop irngated f^m a 
well by the use of one machbe for raMng the water 

{i) Tax at a bundle of lice^straw in grain for every add 

irrigated under tanks, 

13. „ on fermented liq[Uors (toddy and arrack). 

(a) On the stills, 

(M On the retail shops. 

Those taxes were regularly collected by the State, and the accoum from 
which I extracted the list was one of the ordinary treasury papem showing 
the amounts that had been paid into the Government ofRce m the Bellary 

District during the year in question. It 

Let me now state what is our modern British system of taxat . 

may be summarised in the words of the author of 
Miliuia Speaking of the land revenue he writes, 

has been entirely in favour of the ryot. . . . speaking the p^» 

of the system has been from comparative restriction to rimost absoluu. 
freedom . . from a practice of sharing profits even on the ryot^S 
to entire reUnquishment of everything except the Hired aasesWe^^ toW « 
spmewhat inquisitorial system to complete non-interfetfimcc w tu 

1 {.■(^* (S#., pv 92).' '" ' .u i tirntnA 

: Wc'have .'assessed the' land reveiwe at so uitidh pet ■. 

aii»«eawfemeiit of which is fixed by acttsd ^ 

Srinivasa klaliawyahiit shows in his that |he mtes are 

at present between and one 4 fth (m ll^ghtedlands, and 

onlfourth and cne^h % lands--*^jn; the case of lands in 

the poorer dry districts less.*' Besides this ^ ^ ® 

rito^etvice cess, taUng the'piwei.df aU the fees fbrmeriy ot^ frooi 
the ryots by the village offida^ Wd ¥% locaUnnd land-cess for the upkeep 
of all the roads, hospitals, dispen^^,: bridges and other district woto 
Both are charged on the assessment at so much per rupee of ia»d 
revenue. These three cesses are, in the village accounts, lumped u p 
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one ciia^rg^ aitd the ryot has to pay. It is fixed 

and defihiti^ and this single jjayment is all with which he is ever troubled. 

He pays it moreover, by easy instalments, the periods of which are settled 
so as to fall at a time when, by sale of produce, the * farmer is in the best 
position, to meet the demand. The higher-class merchants now pay the 
income-tax, and the income-tax alone. There is no othet direct State 
taxation, though there is local taxation to provide funds wholly S])eot oh 
local requirements and improvements. For the few years between thfe 
abolition of the moturfa and the institution of the income-tax, the latter- 
class paid absolutely no taxes whatever to the State. Ihey subscribed 
nothing to the maintenance and government of the country. The income- 
tax moreover, is very moderate, all the poor being entirely free. It is 
only the rich who pay, and as compared with the system of taxation under 
Hindu governments, the tax, though certainly inquisitorial and unpopular, 
is beyond all question lighter and less onerous. The professional and 
trading classes are, as well expressed by the author of the “ Memorandum, 

“ bound to contribute their fair share to the public burdens, and therefore 
this solitary tax is quite sound in principle. The people are getting accus- 
tomed to the tax,” and it is only sheer ignorance of what they suffered m 
the past that makes them accept it otherwise than gladly. Remembering 
that these classes pay no land revenue we find that the people are thus 
subject individually to one solitary State tax under the present British 
administration. Let anyone compare this with the taxation under Hindu 
administration as given above, and then say whether the masses of the 
people are worse off now than they used to be, 

LANi)-RjevEifUB. 

Hy next point, one which will not occupy much space, is the system of 
revenue land-survey and assessment under the native chiefs. Bitter 
Complaints are sometimes raised against extortions practised by the native 
subordinate officials of our Revenue Survey and Settlement Departmenfe 
(not against the English remember). But it appears to be entirely forgotten 
that the old Hindu Kingdoms had similar institutions, only that they were 
so elaborate, intricate and minute, that no ordinary ryot could possibly 
understand them. There must have been a far larger , army then of super- 
visors, clerks and measurers than undm: British administration. And if 
there is corruption amongst these gentry to-dajr we may well imagine what 
it was in those days, and how the poor farmer-— quite at their mercy for 
details, and holding his land, not direct from the Btate, but merely as one 
of a number living in a village which paid a lump sura — must have been ■ 
fleeced. The village officials paid their demand, and then came down p» , ■ ; 
the farmers to make good the whole amount, whatever may have been the 
State of the season. At the present day the farmer in ryotwari tracts has 
a Government lease which gives him the details and total of all that he has. 
ii, to pay, including cess:es ; and education in at least the three R s is so much 

; : 6mX)tiraged that he can read this lease, check the figures^ and- so ■, , 

;himself against increased demand. Moreover they haye 

hand to whom' ;tie 5 ^ can in , 
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corrupt prapfeiCes on the part of their village officets, and of this privilege 
they make free and constant use. 

Here is the Revenue survey system of the Cholas as disclosed to us by 
an inscription on the Tanj'ore Temple {p, 62, of Dr. HtdhscKs volume 
alluded to above) i 

“The village of Iraiy&n^dri contains, according to measurement, twelve 
measures of land, one half, two twentieths, one fortieth, and one three 
hundred and twentieth ; of one quarter and three eightieths j and (f liy)® 
of three quarters and one twentieth. There have to be deducted three 
quarters of a measure Of land free from taxes, two twentieths, one eightieth 
and one hundred and sixtieth ; „ of one half and three twentieths ; 
("sltr)® of three twentieths, one hundred and sixtieth and one three hundred 
and twentieth; of three eightieths; and three-quarters 

and one twentieth ; consisting of the village site, the site of the houses, 
the Pariah quarter, the watercourse called the Kannan channel, and the 
other channels which pass through this village and irrigate other villages, 
the village threshing-floor of this village, the ponds of this village and 
their banks, the sacred temple in this village and its sacred court, and the 
sacred bathing pond of the god. There remain eleven measures of land, 
three quarters and one hundred and sixtieth ; of one half, two 
twentieths and three eightieths y twentieths and 

three eightieths ; of three quarters, four twentieths, one hundred 

an^d sixtieth and one three hundred and twentieth ; and Gjigr)'* 
twentieths. The revenue paid as tax is one thousand one hundred and 
sixty nine halam, two tfini^ two ndri and one uri of paddy (rice in the 
husk) which has to be measured by the marakkdl called Adavalldn?'* 

We thus see that the tax was imposed in lump on the whole village, 
and that the several farmers were absolutely at the mercy of the village 
elders as to their individual shares. When disputes arose it would seem 
very easy with such an elaborate system of measurement to confuse the 
minds of the village councillors, however anxious they may have been to 
decide aright, or to entirely befog the intellect of the aggrieved cultivator. 
Weights and measures varied in every village, and even if the amount of 
inaraMAls of grain payable were at last definitely settled, the intrigqing 
village official could take refuge in the difference between the Mdoroalldn 
murahkdl and the local measure of the same name. 

Ifow for all this, what have we substituted? We deal, as I have SaM, 
direct with i^h cultivator, the village accountant beintg merely the recotd- 
keephr* il^b has his paper shewing precisely how much he has 
individually to pay fO the State in cash as land revenue.i And in place 
of this supremely coniu4^^ system of measurement we have one which 
Would describe the village in question thus Total so many acres, assess- 
ment so many rupees ; dedfuct waste and communal land so many acres, 
assessment so much; taxable remamder so many aores, so much assess- 
ment, Finally our acre is a fixed measure, and the village officers are 
furnished with necessary chains, so that oo mistake is possible. Which 
system conduces most to the welfare and contentment of the Indian farmer ? 

Let it be remembered that here I am only referring to the condition 
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of the agricultural classes, not of the Brahman, the large landowner, 
or artizan- 

The practice of a Clovemnierit dealing with a village as a whole creates a 
\^ast amount of unhappiness in a place where the head-men are, as is 
unfortunately too often the case, unscrupulous or rapacious, for the ipdi*- 
yidual lies entirely ^ a He has to pay whatever his chiefs 

choose to derhand But the whole-village system lasted from the earliest 
days with which we are acquainted all through the days of Goverurrient 
by the Hindu kings, all through the liluhammadan period, down to the 
first quarter of this century. 

The system of payment in kind also gives rise to an infinity of evils ; but 
it has been the system uniformly enforced by the Hindu Governments. 
The late Dewfi.n of Pudukottah, Mr. Seshiab ^fetri c.s.t, has shewn up the 
evils of this practice in his Report on the administration of that State for 
1879-80 {para 160). Though somewhat detailed I cannot refram from 
recording some extracts, since my own experience coincides precisely with 
that of the writer. It discloses a system which must have been productive 
of infinite misery, suffering, injustice, and wrong. I have taken tbe liberty 
of translating his technical vernacular terms into English. The system 
was one where the crop was shared, in kind, between the farmer and the 
State ; the term is “ A’mini’G' I translate this “share-system.’* ; 

“(«) The Ryots having no heritable or transferable property [nott this] 
never cared to cultivate the share-system lands in due season. . . . To 
prevent this a penal agreement is forced from them to the effect that they 
would not fail to cultivate the share-system lands first. 

“ (^) As soon as the ears of the grain make their appearance an army of 
watchers , , , is let loose. . . . 

« “vVlien the crop arrives towards maturity it is the turn of the Govern- 
ment village ofiicearar ... to go round the fields, and note down estimates 
of the crop. That th^^e is considerable wooing and feeing at this stage 
goes for the saying. As in ather matters^ so in this, the race it to the rich 
and woe to the poor. 

“ {d) As soon as the village-officers have done . . . down cotne special 
estimators from the Government divisional offices to check the first estimate, 
q’heir demands have equally to be satisfied, Then comes the business of 
obtaining permission to cut and stack the crops. ... 

“(<?) Then comes the threshing and division of the grain on the 
threshing-floor. What takes place then' may be imagined. If the outturn 
is less than the estimate, the ryot is made responsible for the difference with- 
out mote ado. If it is more woe be to the estimators, , , , During all this 
time the unpaid army of watchers continues on duty [being maintained: 
and bribed, of course, by the unfortunate ryot, who in case of failure is 
liable to ruin by false accusations]. 

“(/) Now the Government grain is removed to the granaries. Is all, 
dsmgfer over now? Byno means. A fresh series of fi^auds ec^mmences, : 
The haff-famished village watchman . . . mounts guard, and he and SM' 
village headmen are held personal ly responsible for • 

may occur on the remeasuremenm of, grain but of the.' j^ahary.'';; /If-ollren'' 
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bapjjens that the poor watchman .... helps himself from time to time . . . 
[Then comes the day of reckoning, and] there is crimination and recrim- 
ination without end, the watchman charging the village heads, and the 
village heads the watchman. The Government officials . . . come down 
heavily on both, and often both are ruined. . . . 

“ (g) Time passes and the month denoting favourable markets comes 
round. There now remains the business of disposing of the Government 
grain from the granaries. Simple as it may appear, enormous difficulty is 
experienced, and we have to face another series of frauds, now on the part 
of the higher Government officials. Tenders are invited but only few 
come and bid low. Tenders are again invited, but to no belter purpo.se, . . 

And so the disheartening story goes on, a story of fraud and deceit and 
corruption, where the weaker, /.e., the poor villager, always goes to the 
wall* 

When Mr. Seshiah J^^stri took charge of the Pudukottah State in 1878 
he states that “ the cry was plunder and extortion everywhere.” 

This, then, furnishes us with a practical modem example of the state of 
the agricultural villages under the Hindu system. In saying this I disclaim 
absolutely all intention of unduly disparaging native methods. There was 
a good side, doubtless, as well as a bad. So there was in Engknd during 
the period of tbe barons, with which historicaily fhe condition of India itt 
days before the English may be compared. But mo ISngKshman would 
Iike<to go back to the old slavery ; and it is my profound conviction that, 
if the Hindu really knew what India was like in old days, he, like the 
Englishman, would be more ready than he is at present to welcome 
modern methods. 

But now another question. Was the amount of land-revenue exacted 
by the State under the old Hindu and Muhammadan Governments greater 
or less than at the present day? The English take from I to ,]th. Mr. 
Srinivasa R^ghavaiyangdr points out that there is ample evidence to prove 
that the land-tax usually taken by both Hindu and Muhammadan sovereigns 
was fully one-half the gross produce. Whether it be true or not we have 
no means of knowing, but Strabo (xv. i, 40) declares that in the time of 
Megasthenes the Hindu sovereign, possibly he of Palibothra, claimed the 
ownership of the entire land, “and the husbandmen till it on O'f 

receiving one-fourth of the produce” (McCrindle, Ament S4). • 

. JChr. Iturnell in his South Indian ” writer, 

tions at Tanjore shew that the indigenous Chola kli^ Qjf;ihe x jth century 
took abowt half produce.” The native Hindu dyhaaties in the Northern 
Circars appear alf0 130 have taken half, and this rule remained in force in 
several estates arid plittcipaUties which never, dr only for a very short 
time, fell under actuid Muham amdan domination'; — the ZamindUri of EdmnM 
for instance. Under the Tljiyaehgir Hindu kings it was the same, and 
here we have the direct pkfsonai lmowle<|ge pf the Jesujt Fathers to guide 
us. ■ The Jesuit Madras Mission Repofk cxsntaJin the following passages ; — 

“ The King or Grand Niyalcar of Madura has but a few domains which 
depend immediately on him, that is to my Which form hjs property. ... 
All the other lands are the domains of a multitude of petty princes, or 
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ttitetary lor<ife j these latter have each in his oWn donaains the full 
adtoteistttion of the police and of justice, if justice there is at all ; they levy 
e&ritHtbuiions •which comprise at hast the half of the produce of the lands, . . . 
The Clrand Nayakars ... are themselves tributaries of Vij^yauagarj to 
whom they pay, or ought to pay, each one an annual tribute of from 6 to 
lO millions of francs. But they are not punctual in this payment •, often 
they delay and sometimes refuse insolently j then Vijayanagar arrives, or 
sends one of his generals at the head of a hundred thousand men to 
enforce payment of all arrears, with interest, and in such cases^ which are 
fm/uentf it is the poor people who are to expiate the fault of their princes ; 
the whole of the country is devastated^ and the population is either pillaged or 
massaeredf That was the Hindu method all over Southern India as late 
as the 17 th century. 

As to the Mahratta chiefs of Tanjore in 1683 we have a letter of another 
Jesuit missionary: ^'Ekoji appropriates four-fifths of the produce- This 
is not all^r instead of accepting these four-fifths in kind, he insists that they 
should be paid in money ; and as he takes care to fix the price himself 
much beyond that which the proprietor can realise, the result is that the 
sale of the entire produce does not suffice to pay the entire contribution. 
The cultivators then remain under the weight of a heavy debt ; and often 
they are obliged to prove their inability to pay by submitting to the most 
barbarous tortures. It would be difficult for you to conceive such oppres- 
sion, and yet I must add that this tyranny is more frightful and revolting 
in the Kingdom of Gingee. For the rest this is all I can say^ for I cannot 
find words to express all that is horrible in it/’ 

I coutintte to quote firom the “ Memorandum^* . After showing that the 
Land itevenne enacted in the south- two centuries ago was almost incon- 
ceivable, the author writes : — “ In other parts of the peninsula the revenue 
taken by other sovereigns was equally great, if not greater. In Orissa it 
appears that in the 12th century the Gangetic dynasty had a hmd-revenue 
of about ^^450, 000, or a little less than three titnes the revmiue derived by 
the British Govemment from the same province, while the purchasing 
power of the rupee vms then 8 times of what it is now. ” And this is mot 
all, for there is far more land now paying revenue than was the case in 
those days. Sir William; HunteFs Orissa may be advantageously con- 
sulted on this point. 

Now for the Muhammadan Emperon^ and amongst others the best of 
them all, the wise and beneficent Akbaar. 

Akhar Imd down a principle for regulating the land assessment thus — 

“There shall be left for every man who cultivates his lands as much as 
he requires for his own support till the next crop be reaped, and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall be left to him, •mhat remains k 
the land-tax and shall go to the public treasury The farmer is eptitied 
to nothing fent to be kept alive and be enabled to put down the next 
crops. Which means that be is to be kept alive really in order , that^ iffed 
a beast of burden, he may work for the Bl^te for the Whole 
•-ffidstence.-, ' Ls tAis.an-eimggeration,?' 

^htlfPdaia sfatejs'^fttA Jhwful 60':exa#;iabre'’&'^^ hilf'lhe pro-' 
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dace for the State treasury^ — “but the taking of a half is no more than 
strict justice and is not tyrannical, because, as it is lawful to take the whole 
of the person and property of infidels and distribute them among the 
Mussulman, it follows that taking half their incomes is lawful a fortiori!^ 
Akbar abolished many vexatious taxes, and, to his honour be it said, 
fixed the land-tax at about one-third df the gross jproduce. But his suc- 
cessors re-imposed ah the abolished taxes. And o#ing to their system of 
taking tribute from dhiefs, leaving the latter to screw all they could out of 
the unfortunate farmer and merchant, there was never any comfort, nor 
justice for these. They were fleeced and fleeced and fleeced again, and 
when they eonld not pay, were subjected to barbarous tortures. 

l^hen T was treari^^^ of land mensuration just now, I alluded to the 
Chola calculations of the “marakkS.1 called Adavalllln shewing that there 
were other marakkils in existence, and I contrasted that with the Engli.sh 
measurement, the fixed and unalterable acre. Now Akbar and his succes- 
sors measured by the biga^ and whatever Akbar’s views may have been as 
to the area of a blga^ his successors, and especially the local chiefs, en- 
hanced their revenues by introducing a btga of smaller and still smaller 
size; so that it is a fact that in the provinces of Agra and Delhi the 
was gradually reduced till it measured only one-third of k$ formcar dimen- 
sions. This trebled the revenue, and still the ryot was bullied and 
tortured if he did not pay. 

The revenues of the Moghul Emperors have been carefully investigated 
by the late Mr. Edward Thomas, a very careful and reliable authority, and 
Mr. SrlnivS-sa Rflghavaiyangar says in a note (p. 13) that “the figurt*.s 
seem almost fabulous ” . . . “ the tax would represent a much larger pro- 
portion of the produce than one-half. ... In the beginning of the present 
century the tax (in Orissa) represented nearly 5-6ths of the gross produce, 
and the cultivators were left only the barest means of subsistence and 
often not even that." It was impossible to realise such a revenue, but 
those in power took all they could get 
The history of the few years of English administration has been a 
history of abolition of taxes, removal of all hindrances to the ryots’ free- 
dom, institution of means by which they can obtain justice and protection 
against oppressors, and steady reduction of the very heavy lafrd-assess- 
tnents. I will not weary my readers by entering into the variotiis stages 
by winch the present condition of things in India has been arrived at. 
My puii^ose is only to point out from historical frets what, the conditron of 
the agEitnlfcm;,ri popnlnrion was. They themselves, know what it is. And 
the learned dasS^, iwlen they consider the condition of In^a at various 
periods, shotdd hot Otik to notice rite gtsat mas® of the population, viz. *. 
the agriculturists. ; 

Cotsforrichf ofr PsoPiK. 

I have alluded to the pferpeluai fighting add wars that harassed the 
country and carried ruin and devasfrrion into aU comers of the nations, 
and I am anxious now to show what esfect thesSe constant disturbances had 
on the poor people of the towns and vfliages. For we need not consider 
the gr ;at Rajahs and their tributaries. A war may have been very glorious 
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and splendid m ifes dynastic r^nlts, but what about the fa^naets and 
cultivators and artisaoS’ — the bulk of the population ? It may be thought 
that mirs were, as at present amongst civilized nations, confined to the 
kiug and his soldiery,; but in India that was by no means always the case. 
It is true that Megasthenes, according to Diodorus (il 36), stated that in 
his time the tillers of the aoil were not interfered with by contesting armies j 
but such humane forbearance was not the rule in all ages, as we shall pre- 
sently see. War often meant the ruthless slaughter of unoffending peasants 
and citizens, the destruction of their towns and villages, and wholesale, 
devastation of all culdvahle area, ' 

Wherever we look back there is fire and sword in the country. In the 
earliest days the destruction of the Dravidian tribes by the conquering 
Aryans. After the Aryan conquest, we have, if historical at all, the terrible 
wars of the MahddAdrata and the virtual annihilation, by secret massacre as 
well as open war, of all the heroes of the epic. Then the and 

Mina’s conquest of the Dakhan and slaughter of the peopla Coming tu 
the domain of history proper, we read of the inroads of the Greeks, the 
Scythians, the Yueh-chi ; in Anoka’s reign the terrible slaughter in that 
monarch’s bloodthirsty years, when he conquered part of Kalingl and com 
fessed that in doing so he had carded into slavery 150,000 sculs> had slain 
100,000, and had been the cause of the death of many times that number 
in addition. After this there is never a period without its wars of dynasties 
and nations ever harassing the peaceable inhabitants of the different tracts. 
^Vhenever a king was successful he boasts of having utterly destroyed the 
enemy's capital and reduced the inhabitants to slavery. We find for 
instance in an inscription a pandiyan king of Madura exulting in the &ct 
that he had demolished the whole of the city of Tanjore and ploughed up 
the area covered with the dwellings of the poor, A Chola fcing eafits 
hims^f in revenge the “death of Madura.” When the Muhammadans 
saiaed Devag^ri, a ceutuiy or so later, they captured the gallant Hindu 
prince of that couhtry and flayed him alive. Ferishta, the historian of the 
Dakhan, gives us an idea of what war meant in the days of Muhammad 
Shfih Bahmani and the Rijah of Yijayanagar. When the Sultan took 
Adoni he slew, after the batde, 70,000 innocent countryfolk, rqen, women, 
and children. After another great battle^ the Muhammadan historian him- 
self relates that the king “gave, orders to resume the massacre of the 
unbelievers. They were executed with such sttictness that pregnant women 
and even children at the breast, did not escape the sword.” At the pursuit 
of the Rajah by the Sultan up the walls of Vijayanagar, Ferishta says 
“ that 10,000 of the enemy were slain, but this did not satisfy the rage of 
the Sultan, who commanded the inhabitants of every place round Beejaii- 
ugger to be massacred ««ithout mercy.” The city was a very large one, 
and the suburbs very extensive, so that the slaughter of these helpless 
citizens must have been terrific. The Hindus told their king that iojpoq 
Brahmans alone had been killed in that awful holocaust ,, 

At the great battLe of Talikota which settled the fate/of the 
sqvei^eighty in South^n, India, the Muhammadan allies ^anghtepd 
of their foes ; and immediately fhe 
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anagar, falling into the hands of the victors, was reduced to ashes. It had 
been, as I have stated, a city of vast size^ the outer walls measuring 28 miles 
round, and beyond these were many suburban towns and villages. The 
vthole of the citizens were slaughtered or driven out, and their houses 
^plundered. Ferishta admits that his co-religionists on this occasion " com- 
mitted all manner of es:cess.” He adds that the “ depredations of the 
allies destroyed all the cduntry round," and that the city was so devastated 
that it became a heap of ruins totally uninhabited. It remains so to this 
day, save for the peaceful villages that have sfirung up in the midst of the 
magnificent vegetation and smiling rice fields that now occupy the spot 
where ohce sfood the palaces and streets of the old capital 

A little later our author describes the successful attack on a fortress, and 
writes : “ The soldiers . , . put to death indiscriminately the noble, the 
rich, the master and the servant, the merchant, the pilgrim, and the tra- 
velling stranger. Their houses were set on fire. . . . Virgin.s whose 
modesty concealed their faces from .the sun and moon were dragged by the 
hair into the assemblies of the drunken." 

Such was war and such were the sufferings of irinocent citizens in the 
days of Muhammadan supremacy, and the fighting, carnage and rapine 
lasted till the days of the English conquest. The people suffered endless 
misery, which, as well stated by Mr. Srinivasa Raghavaiyang&r “was borne 
with patience and resignation as they had no experience of a happier 
condition.” 

In the middle of the i6th century' marauders were so numerous {ep. dt 
p. 3) that a traveller by night was almost certain to fall into their hands. 
Father Martin in the i8th century says that the Kallar tribes of ihc Madiini 
district were “ more barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe." 
Thugs infested the country and murdered helple.ss traveller.s wholesale. 
There were no roads. Tavernier, in the middle of the 17th century, found 
that wheeled carriages could not journey between Masulipatan, the then 
flourishing seaport, and Golconda, the nearest capital (/if., p, i6). It was 
with great difficulty that he managed to get a small cart to Golconda, and 
he was obliged to take it to pieces in several places and carry them. And 
from Golconda aU the way south to Cape Comorin there were no wagons . 
at all Oxen and pack-horses were used for conveying merchandi&?tl 
Bm:M.npar is describe.d as a ruined town. At Sironj there exisfted a band 
of who made muslins of exquisite finene®, but “the ai^chants 
were hot, aBowed to export them, and the Governor .sent them dUiot the 
use of seraglio and of the principal cottrtiers.” Patna 

was one of i^ghlt towns in India, but tbe houses were neatly all roofed 
with thatch of baihl^ov , Bacea was a town of 'fpa&mdblt huts made of 
bamboo and mud- Merishitets were Ifrequendy ' plundered by the rdjahs 
of the territories through wMoh they had to pasa The dispensation of 
justice was very summary and unenotJ'inbsced with forms. There were no 
jails, for the custom of the country was not to keep men in prison. 
Tavernier visited a Navab in the Cudlapath country, and saw a trial of 
some criminals. One had his hands and feet cut off and was thrown into 
a?fteld by the roadside to end his days. Another had his stomach slit 
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open and was flung into a drain. The others Were decapitated. He 
continues: "I'he peasants have for their sole garment a scrap of cloth 
tied round their loins, and are reduced to great poverty because, if the 
gov^emors become aWare that they possess any property they seize it 
straightway. . . . You may see in India whole provinces like deserts, 
from whence the peasants have fled on account of the oppression of the 
governors.” 'I'he Chingleput District was almost entirely depopulated by 
the wars with Haidar Ali of Mysore. So much so that “ hardly any other 
signs were left in many parts of the country of its having been inhabited 
than the bones of the bodies that had been massacred, or the naked walls 
of the houses, choultries and temples which had been burnt Fifth 
op. p. ao). And ydt Mr. Schwartz, a missionary, wrote that 
the people of Tanjore, then in the possession of the Navib of Arcot would 
even “ have preferred Hyder’s invasion to the Nawab’s occupation ” so 
terrible were their suflferings. Though cultivation was so much restricted 
the Mavib extorted from the landholders as much as double the present 
land revenue of the district. In the Zaraind^r and Poligir countries 
the only limit to the exaction was the ryot’s ability to pay. Where there 
were no Zamindars renters were placed in charge of villages, and merci- 
lessly fleeced the people. Sir Thomas Munro, writing of the condition 
of the Ceded Districts at the beginning of the century states that the 
numerous petty chiefs (they were about 80 in number) employed 30,000 
armed men in gangs to force the so-called rents and taxes out of the 
people. And the best proof of this miserable condition of the country is 
that to this day the villages of that tract and the lower Dakhan are all 
walled fortresses with a watch-tower in the centre to which the unhappy 
cultivators fled for safety against their oppressors and the, gangs of 
marauders who were wont to attack them, Buchanan describes this state 
of things in iSoo A,p, and writes ; “ The country has been in a cohstaJttt 
state of warfare and the poor inhabitants have suffered too much Idoio nil 
parties to trust in any.” 

In TricMnopoiy according to the Collector, Mr. Wallace, in rSoa the 
condition of the ryots had been that of abject slav^. The grain raised 
was an absolute State monopoly of the Navtb's, so much sp that if a ryot 
lent another a small quantity of grain even for personal consumption he 
was severely fined. 

Tippoo Sultan, when he paid his soldiers was wont temporarily to fix an 
arbitrary enhanced value on his coins so that the men obtained from the 
merchants a greater quantity of produce than was due, the value being 
again lowered after a few weeks. 

The realization of revenue by means of torture was one of the recognised 
institutions of the country. In 1855 there was a Commission ia Madras 
for the investigation of the system of tortures constantly resorted to. in the 
villages for the collection of revenue, and long lists are given in tltelr; 
Report of cruelties habitually practised.* , , a „ . ' ; r' ■ 

■ ^ A recent wtit«» to aXondon paper (Mr. H. R Mtilet 
'sta'fais that, when •he 'ww' itt H 1 pvt-r k hfe -feci « 'the-.-rynk ' fki.-hy-: ' 
fKi. ftdets t Y -idtere^- '©n' ■#, isate ' ' - 
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These instances might be amplified to almost any extent, but I will 
abandon this branch of the subject with the remark that it concerns all 
classes, not merely the agriculturists. All that I desire to insist on is that 
the people of India ought to be taught the truth ; so long as they remain 
in ignorance they will cherish the belief that in days before the English 
the people were better off and happier than they are now. 

Famines. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose that famines have only taken place of 
late years, or that in any way British administration is respon.sibk* fbr their 
recurrence. ■ ■ They have occurred in ail ages, and in^f«tnir't«tte8^th^l people 
were infinitely worse off. They had no resources wherewith to meet the 
scarcity, and their rulers took little or no' pains to save life. Even so far 
back as the dale of the JiAmdyam we read of severe and prolonged drought 
in Upper India. According to Orissa legends there were terrible famines 
early in the twelfth century a.d. South India preserves a memory of a 
famine many years ago that lasted for twelve years, at the end of which the 
whole country was desolate and depopulated. It is supposed to have 
occurred in a.d. 1396. Ferishta mentions two disastrous famines in the 
iSth century, of which the latter was the worst. The whole of middle 
India firom sea to sea Became a barren waste, and very large mmshers died 
of starvation. When the rain at last came there were hmdiy any farmers 
left to till the ground. In* 15 70 there was a taciible fiamine on the west 
coast. In 1646 in the Coimbatore country, a great part of the population 
died. In 1659 there was another, and in one small tract, ^raongst the 
Christians alone, upwards of 10,000 perished miserably. In 1677 there 
was a famine in Madura. In 1709 there was a very prolonged drought of 
several years’ duration. In 1733 there was a famine in the Chingleput 
district. In 1780 one over the whole of the Carnatic. From 1789 to 1792 
there was a terrible famine in the Northern Sarkirs, and the people died in 
thousands {op. df,, pp. 4-8). If we knew more of the past history of India 
we should find that seasons of scanty rain-fall have peq)etually recurred, 
as they are now recurring, in the natural order of things which man’s wEl 
cannot alter. 

But how was the distress met in pre-English days, and how is it met 
now? There is no need to recapitulate the provisions of the g-wgTtfh 

setfi^d oifll the system of payment in kind for advances of grain, that adlJSiIty amotmted, 
on catafti iteSAmination, to 300 per cent. It was ** 24 seers at dme to t seer 

at seed Itttarest on money loans at the same time was to 150 per 

cent, compotml,” jypts; bound themselves over on sciaps of paper . , 

for service to tbe for a certain number of years, or, fiar life . . . ordinary 

debtors were liable to vetfons of torture,” He confirms my remarks about roads, 
There were none in the plstriet in those days. As to interest on loans the BritisSt 
Government has instituted a s^tem of smaB s^cultural loans by the State at a payment 
of 6 per cent mterest for the henefif of the fetmers, while the British Courts of Justice 
flatly refuse to countenance the enormous diomimds of the oretltois, and on suits by credkor 
against debtor decree payment at a moderate and reasonable rate, Slavmy and torture 
have, of course, been abolished utterly. To our door is sometimes laid the poverty of the 
Indian labourer and small farmer, but I think it must be admitted that England has tried 
to assist him, while the native goverUnxents uniformly neglected his interests. 
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Government for thfe purpose of saving life, and protecting and preserving 
those in difficulty and distress. In Sir Charles Elliot’s able paper on the 
subject recently read before the Society of Arts in London, wiH be found 
an epitome of the whole scheme. If is not too much to say that in days 
of Hindu and Muhammadan administration little or nothing was : done* 
The rulers apparently saw no necessity for attempting to save life, and left 
the |)eoi)le to themselves; and that this Spirit even now survives may be 
^gathered frotn an extmot which I append from a telegram sent from Agra 
by a|peeial Famine Correspondent to the Morning PosV^ on February r ath 
of this year. Since last telegraphing, I have inspected the central Native 
Sittes and the Bttsdaikhand District, In the native states the authorities 
have been extremely supine, and no relief has been provided. The people 
consequently are docking into British territory, . . . The villagers, them- 
selves practically destitute, are turning the mendicants away, and many are 
dying on the railway line succumbing in their efforts to walk from one 
station to another.” 

Let this be compared with English energy, sympathy, and commisera- 
tion ; with the fact that several English officers have died at their post, 
struggling to help the people of the country ; and with the magnificent 
contributions sent out from England in 1877, and in the present year, for 
the relief of the poor and suffering. 


•Roads and Communications, etc. 

Very little time need be spent in considering the change brought about 
in the freedom of the Hindu villager by the immense road and railway 
works carried out under British administration. Railways of course there 
were none in old days. At present their construcrion is proceeding with 
great rapidity. As to roads, I will contrast the past and present only in 
my own District, Bellary, which will serve as an example of what has bdea 
done all over India. Frior to our taking over the country there was not 
one mile of made road in all the length and breadth of the district, and 
only very few tracks from place to place, half the district being composed 
of what we term “ black-cotton soil ” — ^an alluvial deposit impassable in wet 
weather. At the present day there are 1,000 miles of road maintained by 
the Local Board. They are, I am 'bound to say not aU of them in very 
sound travelling condition during the rains, but the good work is progressing ; 
and remember that villagers can travel at night, ffoin end to end of the 
District without being, as was the case in former, days, in hourly danger ot 
murder by Thugs. There has been no thuggee in the country for the last 
sixty years. Some few petty dacoities. there are, but it may be said that' 
travellers there by night are almost as safe as in England, and in the day- 
time quite as safe. The trouble from bands of thieves is confined to a 
very small area, and the thieves themselves as a rule do not use violence, 
they only seek to terrify. This entire absence of the means of travel In 
former days is a point I am anxious to press, because I think it i$ n#;: 
sufficiently grasped by the modern Hindu. When I have ventthreii' 
mention the fact— an historic fact — to Hindu gentlemen 
been received in a spirit of entire ‘Incxedulity, and ‘bh:ls^ .qv6n .u^0^^ 
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highly-educated, well-inforroed and most trusted Hindu officials, whose 
loyalty to the Crown is unquestionable. I could never persuade them of 
the truth. And my want of success in this direction forms part of the 
basis upon which rests my conviction that historical ignorance is far more 
wide-spread than we often think, and that it is becoming, if not a positive 
political danger, at least a matter for very deep regret. 


Some other British Improvements. 

Let me, before concluding, very briefly point out how the condition of 
the villager of to-day has been benefited by English administration. 

I have already alluded to the immense reduction in the amount of 
taxation and the sweeping away of scores of harassing and in(j[uusitorial 
imposts ; to the present simple and regular mode of collection of the land 
revenue, with regard to which every farmer knows the exact amount due, 
and need never pay a farthing more ; to the great reduction eflected 
therein ; to the raising of the people from a condition of slavery to one of 
an independence and freedom not exceeded by that of any dweller in this 
land of England ; to the network of roads and communications now estab- 
lished throughout the country, and the abolition of thuggee and dacoitee, 
which enable a villager, formerly confined absolutdy to his own village and 
unable to trade, to travel freely from end to end of the country, and embark, 
in merchandise to the extent of his capabilities with every nation ta the 
world. Let me now note some few minor pointSt 

We have established an Imperial Postal system over all India, even in 
small villages. It wUl doubtless perfect itself by degrees, but I remember 
only 28 years ago when I was first sent “ up-country ” that there was in 
existence an institution called the “ District Tappal,” the Imperial system 
not being at that time so fully developed as it is now, and that the so- 
called “ runners" would sometimes take three weeks or a month to convey 
letters to a distance of forty miles. Prior to the assumption of Govern- 
ment by the English there had been no regular postal system at all. 
Hospitals • have been and are being constructed all over India, and dis- 
pensaries have been multiplied, so that the unfortunate victim of accident 
need never be left, as formerly, with his wounds or broken limbs untended, 
or badly treated by uneducated quacks. 

Schools, too, are everywhere multiplying and primary educatiprr 


mpi^y extended, with the resnlt that the farmers are in a bettet' 
thjgli to protect themselves against the extortion pi 

offici^s^'S^d all classfi of the community axe aided in 



of daily 


trade, 


- to the fact that England has provided 

India with a set ofoffid^s. whG^ single aim from morning till night is, in 
spite of all opposition an^ id the face of all diffiOulties, to do the right ; to 
protect the persons and and secure the w^fm-e of every individual 


resident in the country.. . ; , 

As to the charge that we have panpeadsed the country I leave that to 
experts, merely remarking that in a feW ’years of my experience between 
1868 and 1894 1 saw everywhere villages improving, brick and tiled houses 
being substituted for rnud huts with thatched roofs, though Of course It 
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cannot be denied tliat the latter are still in the majority ; I saw tovms 
becoming enlarged, and fine houses being built ; I saw drainage and general 
sanitation attempted; I found wages rising, and rise of wages is a sure 
sign of prosperity and wealth ; I observed a growing ind^endance add 
setfrelknce in classes of the community formerly oppressed and down- 
trodden ; I watched a constant growth of litigation, and though this is of 
course to be deprecated, still it implies an increase of wealth m the lirigiohs 
classes. Population also has enormously increased in the last century, and: 
this is always accepted as a test of the improving condition of the massea 
I may of course be entirely wrong, but in a hundred ways I have seemed 
to see the country improving ; and am convinced that the last century Of 
Brituih administration has resulted generally in the conferring of enormouia 
benefit on the bulk of the people of India.* 

With this view it is a source of constant pain to me to think that even 
the well-educated section of the Hindu community do not recognise what 
we have done for the people of India, and are so loud in their assertion 
that we have done, and are doing, harm. It seems to me that this outcry 
can only arise from a deep-seated ignorance of the facts of history which 
prevents them from forming a just comparison between the Past and the 
Present. I venture, therefore, to plead for an extension of sound historical 
education in India. History ought to be taught in all schools and colleges. 
— not merely lists of dates and leading events, and names of kings,— 'but 
such history as will enable the Hindus to obtain a true insight into the 
condition of their counUy in past ages, and afford them a means by which 
they may estimate aright the change wrought during the years of British 
adminiatrarion — whether that change be for better or worse At present I 
think that they have no conception at all of what that change has been. 

* J do not deny that certain classes are not so wdl off as thegr used to he. The feiffliliess 
of Rijahs, largo landowners* experienced artizans, hare doubtless saffered. The 
etement, the Intellect and mind of India, though it has greater scope lor general education*, 
has less for the exercise of local inflaeoce, and here is where the pinch is most greatly felt. 
With every sympathy for these gentlemen, I cannot blind my ^5 to what England has. 
done for the masses. 



THE FORGOTTEN VIZIANAGRAM TREATY. 
Bv J. D. B. Gribble. 

At the commencement of the year 1758 the prospects of theBritfeh in 
Southern India looked very gloomy. On every side the French influence 
was predominant. War had again been declared between France and 
England and a splendidly equipped expedition, commanded by a soldier 
with a brilliant reputation, was on its way to India with the avowed object 
of driving the English from the country, and of re-establishing the Empire 
which the genius of Dupleix had so nearly built up. The English force 
in the Carnatic was but small, and Madras had been drained of a large 
portion of its army in order to send reinforcements to Clive in Calcutta. 
In Hyderabad and in the Deccan the influence of Bussy was paramount. 
He was in high favour with the Nizam, whose person was protected by the 
French Contingent, and he had obtained for the up-keep of his .small, but 
highly disciplined, army the cession of the sovereignty over the whole of 
the Eastern Coast from Masulipatam to Chkacole. It is true that in: 
Bengal Clive had just won the battle of Plassy, but there was still a danger 
of the French army on the Eastern coast attempting to Join hands with the 
Nawab of Bengal and with their compatriots at Chandernagore. Indeed, 
such a junction had been contemplated the year before and had only been 
anticipated by Clive’s energetic action. If the new French expedition 
should succeed in capturing Madras, the Carnatic must inevitably become 
a French Province, and it could then only be a question of time for Bengal 
to share the same fate. 

Bussy at the commencement of 1758 was in the Northern Circars, as 
the Districts on the Coromandel coast were, and are still called, and had 
just returned from a victorious expedition against the Rajah of Bobbili. 
As the results of this expedition led eventually to the expulsion of the 
French from the Eastern Coast, it will be as well to give some further 
details regarding it. 

At the time of which I am writing the Eastern Coast was divideB 
aithongst a number of Hindu Rajahs and Chieftains, all of whom westC 
more (3® less independent. The two most important of these the 
Rajahs of Yiztanagram, and Bobbili, Vizianagrato, a Rajpnt Prince of 
the Solar race,; mied over a country extending from Chicaeoie in the 
North, to the river (tfOdavery, a large portion of this territory being bis 
own ancestrai domain, whiilst fbr the remainder he paid tribute to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, in whose place Bussy now stood. The next im- 
portant chief was the Rajah of Bobbili who owned a large territory to the 
East and N. East of Chicacole, consisting for the most part of hills and 
forests. Between this chief and Vizianagfam there existed a hereditary 
feud, the vestiges of which endure to the present day. Vizianagram did 
not find it difficult to persuade Bussy that if he ever wished to effect a 
junction with the French in Bengal, he must first subdue this important 
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chief. Indeed in the early part of 1757 a small detachment of French 
sepo)"^ which was marching through Bobbili’s territory was actually 
attacked and compelled to retire after considerable loss. This furnished 
the excuse, and Bussy with his French Contingent of 500 Europeans and 
^yooo sepoys, together with Vizianagram at the head of some 10,000 
soldiers, of a more or less irregular and undisciplined type, went to punish 
the refractory chief. They over-ran the whole of Bobbili’s country, takbg 
stronghold after stronghold, until at last Runga Row, as the Rajah was 
called, took his last stand with some three hundred of his nearest of kin, 
together with their women and children, in a small fort situated in an 
almost impenetrable jungle. It was only after great difficulty that the 
tw*© allies succeeding in cutting their way through the thick forest, but 
this being done they proceeded to invest the fort. Runga Row and his 
followers fought with the utmost gallantry. Several attacks were repulsed 
and Orme says : ** The garrison fought with the indignant ferocity of wild 
beasts, defending their dens and families : several of them stood, as in 
defiance, on the top of the battlements, and endeavoured to grapple with 
the first ascendants, hoping with them to twist the ladders down ; and 
this failing, stabbed with their lances, but being wholly exposed them- 
selves, were easily shot by aim from the rear of the escalade." The 
attack lasted from daybreak (24 January 57) until two o’clock in the 
afternoon, by which time not a single man had gained the rampart. A 
cessation then occurred, which Runga Row utilized to call all his men 
together. He told them that there was no hope of maintaining the 
fort and that all that remained to be done was to kill the women and 
children, and then to sell their lives as dearly as possible. This was 
done. The women and children were all confined in a house, which was 
set on fire, and every one who tried to escape was cut do^. *‘The 
massacre being finished, those who accomplished it returned like men 
agitated by the furies to die themselves on the walls.” It was in vain 
that the French offered quarter. The maddened Hindus threw them- 
selves on the besiegers* swords and lances and were cut or shot down to 
a man, their Rajah being one of the first to fall. When the French 
entered the Fort a terrible scene presented itself. The fort was one vast 
charnel house filled with men, women and children killed by the sword 
or by fire. ‘^All gazed on one another with silent astonishment and 
remorse, and the fiercest could not refuse a tear to the deplorable destruc- 
tion spread before them.” The only living beings were an old man 
leading a boy, whom he presented to M- Law, the French Officer, as the 
son of Runga Row whom he had preserved against his father’s will.. 
Bussy at once took this boy into his protection, and he afterwards suc- 


ceeded to the Raj and is the ancestor of the present Rajah of Bobbili. 

But this dreadful slaughter was not to cease here. Just before the final 
assault of the French, four of the Rajah’s soldiers, seeing him fall and t 
the end was near, swore to avenge him, and letting themselves down firom 
the ramparts, suceeeded in getting away into the forest. Here they hid 
themselves for two. days,, but on the third night two of them mauaged to ' 
creep into the tent of Vizeram'Faj, the Rajah "of VieianagmiU, and ■ plunging 
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tJlfeir daggers into his body killed him as he lay asleep. They didl not 
attempt: to escape but calling out : Look here ! We are satisfied : they 


remained, and were at once cut down. 

Bussy would seem to have been terribly disgusted at the ferocity with 
which this warfare was carried on, and on his return to Vizianagram he let 
the young Rajah see his displeasure. When he appeared before Ananda 
Raj for the first time he said that his father's untimely death was due to 
the will of God, for the atrocities commitied by him, since he was a very 
cruel man. This strange way of consoling a son for his father’s death» not 
unnaturally excitdd the young Rajah’s indignation, and he at once exclaimed 
“How dare you address us in this barbarous style? Relying on you I 
allowed my father to proceed to war, why should he alone die and you 
come back ? Hence while you are alone responsible for all this mischief, 
how do you talk to me in this barbarous style?” Hot words followed and 
though the quarrel was temporarily patched up, the haughty Rajpoot never 
forgave Bussy for the insult he had paid to his father's memory, and he 
resolved when the opportunity should occur to shake off his alliance. Nor 
was the opportunity long in coming. Early in 1758 Bussy was called 
suddenly to Aurangabad where the Nizam’s two brothers Nizam AU and 
Basalat Jung bad broken into revolt and were tbreatening their brother’s 
throne and life. Bussy at once marched for Aurangabad with the whole 
of his force, leaving M. Moracin and a small detachment in drarge of the 
headquarters at Masulipatam, Bussy’s presence in the Nizam’s camp was 
at once sutfcient to restore order and quiet, although not without some 
difficulty, and after several narrow escapes, he rescued the Nizam from his 
perilous position, put his brothers to flight and carried off Salabut Jung to 
Hyderabad. Here he found letters of recall from Lally, who had arrived 
in Pondicherry in April (r758), ordering him to at once march for Pondi- 
cherry wdth the whole of his army j to bring Moracin with him, and to leave 
Conflans in charge of the Circars. Bussy obeyed, though not without 
some anticipation of evil to come. The Nizam is described as having been 
heart broken at the departure of his “guardian angel” : “He took leave of 
him with the utmost despondency and foreboded the unhappy fate to which 
he should be exposed by his departure” (Onne). The foreboding was a 
true one for Bussy never returned to Hyderabad and in little more 
two years from that time the Nizam had lost his throne mid was, a 
in one of the old royal cities. 

. ilils was the opportunity which Ananda Raj of Vi^ajmagmm was not 
slow td ; ;^ready early in the year he had written to .Qlive offering to 
drive the smaH Rrehch garrisons left in the differenc j^etbries out of the 
Circars, if a fprcb Oli E^tropeans and sepoys were sent to assist him. These 
letters arrived in Caldutta on the 4th July, but as that was not the season 
when ships could descend the rivet nothing could for the present be done. 
In August further letters were received by Clive from Ananda Raj, in 
which the departure of M, Moracift to join Bussy was announced and the 
despatch of an expedition was strongly urged. The members of Clive’s 
council were all strongly against the proposed expedition ; they considered 
it fool-hardy to weaken the Calcutta garrison, by the despatch of a large 
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force ] that a small force would probably fail, and that if troops W^e to b® 
sent away at all, it would be wiser to send them to the deferice of the old 
settlement of Madras rather than to attempt the conquest of a new country. 
Clive, however, decided to accept the Rajah’s proposal, since it certain 
to cause a diversion of the besieging force at Madras, and there Jvas the 
danger that if Bengal troops were sent to Madras it might not be possible 
to recall them in case they were wanted in the North, whereas in the 
Circars they would be under the direct orders of the Calcutta Government. 
Accordingly the Rajah was informed that an expedition would be sent in 
September and steps were at once taken to fit it out. As soon as Ananda 
Raj received this information he at once attacked the French factory and 
fort at Vizagapatam. This was taken without difficulty, and as previous to 
Bussy’s arrival it had belonged to the English, he hoisted the British flag 
and sent letters to Madras regarding what he had done. Mr. Johnstone 
was sent up to take possession of the factory on behalf of the company and 
the Rajah at once put him in possession. This showed both energy and 
loyalty on the part of the Rajah, and was an act of considerable importance 
because it provided a port at which the expedition could disembark with- 
out opposition. On the 20th October the troops, consisting of 5°° 
Europeans; 2,000 sepoys, 100 Lascars, six field pieces and 6 24 pounders, 
under the command of Colonel Forde arrived in the Vizagapatam harbour, 
and on the ist November the whole force marched out to join the Rajah, 
who with his army was encamped at Cossim Cotta a place about 20 miles 
inland. At the same time Mr. Andrews was despatched from Madras witR 
instrudtions to concd^ude a treaty with the Rajah. Andrews joined th.e 
camp of the allies, who had advanced some 30 miles, on the arst November. 
Already some friction had arisen between the Rajah s.nd Colonel Eorde> 
who though a brilliant soldier seems to have been .wanting hi dtscrefroo, 
tmd in the knowledge of how to treat a Native Brince. The anrlval, of 
Mr. Andrews, however, soon set naatters right. He was an old friend of 
the Rajah^s over whom he had considerable irffliience, and he managed to 
adjust all difier^ces by. a treaty which stipulated: “That all plunder 
should be equally divided ; that all countries which might be conquered 
should be delivered to the Rajah, who was to cofleet the revenues; but 
that the seaports and towns at the mouths of rivers should belong to the 
Company, with the revenues pf the districts annexed to them; that no 
treaty for the disposal or restitution, whether of the Rajah s or the English 
possessions, should be made without the consent of both parties ; that the 
Rajah should supply 50,°°® rup’Oes a month for the expenses of the army, 
and 6,ooo to commence from their arrival in Vizagapatam for the partaculnr 
expenses of the officers. Hi held out likewise other proposals df jutdre 
atlimce. n/hiah he had not yet authority to ratify'' The foregoing is takeh 
from Orme, who at the time was a member of the Madras CouncxL ; whp. 
was afterwards made the official historiographer of the Company and whhso 
account of the military operations of this period is so exhaustive 
forms the mine from which all subsequerd historians have extracted, ' 
■ .mattm. For the present will be i sient to, jpoint 40 $ the 
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AWyeyrs lia>ci ttie power to, aAd did in fact ratify the treaty as quoted, and 
tbat it was only questions of further alliance that had to be referred to 
J^adras, 

The allied army now set out in earnest and on the 3rd December came 
m sight of the French army which was encamped forty miles to the N. East 
of l^ajamandry on the Godavery river. A battle ensued at Condore, which 
is rightly described by Colonel Malleson as one of the decisiye battles of 
India. The two forces were about equal in strength and the battle was 
fought with considerable gallantry. The Rajah's force bore the brunt of 
the first attack, but on being reinforced by the English, the French w« 
finally beaten off with great loss and had to fly to Rajahmundry leaving 
behind all their guns and baggage. The Rajah's horse pursued them up 
to the gates of the town, which next morning was entered by the allied 
army, who found that the French had evacuated the fort and had cro.ssed 
the river on their way to Masulipatam. 

Some delay occurred before Colonel Forde was able to follow them, 
which was again caused by frictiott between him and the Rajah regarding 
money. Indeed so acute was the difference that Forde who had crossed 
to the South bank of the Godavery suddenly recrossed it with his Armyi 
at which the Rajah, thinking he was going to punish him, took fright and 
escaped to the hills about 20 miles to the North of the town. Mr. Andfrews 
at Viaagapatam was at Once communicated with, and having despatched 
Rs. 20,000 to the Colonel, he himself joined the Rajah, and after some 
difficulty succeeded in pacifying him. A slight modification was made in 
the treaty to the effect : that whatsoever sums the Rajah might furnish 
should be considered as a loan : and that the revenues of all the countries 
which might be reduced on the other (South) side of the Godavery, except- 
ing such as belonged to the French either by establishment, or grant in 
propriety {sic) should be equally divided between him and the English." 
(Here again Orme is my authority.) 

These differences settled, the two armies marched for Masulipatam, but 
much valuable time had been lost The French had been able to send 
reinforcements, and the Nizam and his brother Basalat Jung, were both on 
their way to the Circars in order to dispute their possession with thus 
English. It is not my intention to go over the details of the mcgc dtf 
MftstiUpatam. Forde had to press every nerve to push on the 
when ultimately the town was taken by a splendid assault in whtch the 
Rajah^a alf^my fought very well and suffered considembly,. tiie .N® 5 am had 
approached’fo/^^^ 15 miles. The garrison was actually fohtid to number 
more than tije besiege^and this fact alone is sufficient to show how 
gallant a feat of alrms it was. (March 7, 1759.) In the meantime the 
French had been compelied to raise the siege of Madras after a very gallant 
defence, and the whole tide of fortune seemed to have changed in favour 
of the English. There was still a Small French Force in the Circars named 
the “Army of observation" which was threatening Rajamundry and the 
Northern portion. The Rajah, alarmed for his family and treasure, which 
he had left behind, at once marched to take- this force in the rear, which 
he succeeded in doing and eventually it bad to leave the coast entirely. 
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Whilst these o'ccmaences were taking place the Nizam had received news 
that his brother Nizam AU had laroken into revolt at Aurangabad and was 
actually marching on the Capital. Being therefore anxious to get back to 
his country he was q, pen to negotiations, especially as he saw that for the 
present, at all even^j the power of his old allies the French, Was e'feotually 
broken. Aecorthflgty Colonet Forde visited the Nizam in his ca^p and a 
treaty w^ drawn up of which the following is an abstract (r4tli Mayj 


The whole of the circar of Masulipatam with its eight districts to be 
given to the English as a free gift. 

The Nizam to cause the French troops to leave the Deccan within 
1 5 days and never to alio w them a settlement in his country for the future. 

The Rajah of Vizianagram not to be called upon for any account of the 
revenues of the country for the present year and to be left unmolested, but. 
in future the Rajah to pay the tribute to Nizam which he had paid previous 
to the time of the French (three lakhs). 

Neither the Nizam nor the English to assist the enemies of the ©then . 

This treaty practically took away the Northern Circars from tfre Nizam. 
The Southern portion was ceded to the British as free gift, from Masali- 
patam up to the Godavery, and the territory north of that was assigned to 
the Rajah of Vizianagram who was not to be molested as long as he paid 
the tribute of three lakhs of Rupees, a sum out of all proportion to the 
value of the country, being only about 3 per cent, of the revenue. It will, 
however, be remembered that under the treaty with the Rajah it was settled 
that all country South of the Godavery should be divided between him and 
the English. This clause seems to have been forgotten iu the second 
trea^, though, it is quite possible that the Rajah, in consideration of beihg 
left jn undisturbed possession of the country to the North of th# dver may 
have waived hijs right to any portion of the districts lying to the South of it. 
Orme in commentitig on this trealy says: ‘‘The territory ceded to die 
Company extended 80 miles along the sea and the revenues amounted to 
40 lakhs of Rupees a year.” This shows that the Oompany's sphere did 
not extend North of the Godavery,' since 80 miles is just about the distance 
between Masulipatam and the mouth of the Godavery. It must, however^ 
be noted that another clause of the VizianUgram treaty was carried out, 
namely, that the English should be, put in possession of aR the ports. We 
have seen how the Rajah commenced by taking Vizagapatam and handing 
it over to the Company ; the other setderneuts had all been taken during 
the war and from this time forward from Chicacole in the North to Madras 
in the South, the whole of the Seaboard was at the Company’s command, 
forming a seaboard nearly 700 miles in extent. 

We have nothing to do here with the events of the next few years. In 
17.64 Lord Ciive returned from England and stopping in Madras on frjs. 
way to Calcutta he had several consultations with the Governor and 
.Coundll, during which, he impressed upon the.m the importance of 'obfaifr” 
ing possession of the whole of the inland territory extending from itorae 
up to Bengal, s® as to prevent the possibility of ary enemy at^^ag ouf 
possessions.. 'there .tlui' romre., * (See m ii^^apataUi' 
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District, p. 189 j also Briggs aisid Mill*) In conseqneuee of wBat was then 
decided, as soon as Clive arrived in Calcutta, lie sent an atnbas^dor to 
the Emperor Shah Allum requesting a firman or imperial grant for the 
British of the whole of the Northern Circars, and another for Mahomed 
Ali of the Carnatic. As a matter of fact, the Rajah, of Vmanagratn had 
always been considered a vassal of the Empire and the tribute of three 
lakhs of Rupees which he paid to the Nizam was paid to him as Viceroy 
ol the Deccan. The Vizianagram family is still in posse.s.sion of the 
emblems of the fish and the globe together with the Nalkee or o[aai litter, 
with fans of peacock feathers which were bestowed by the Emperor only 
upon Princes of the highest rank. By obtaining a tirman of thus kind “ an 
appearance of legal right to territorial possession” would be gained, as 
admitted by the official author of the Vizagapatam manual (Carmichael) 
though the possession of such a firman was not of much value if the holder 
could not support his right by the sword. The firman was obtained in 
1765 and is thus condensed by Mr* (now Sir David) Carmichael : “after 
reciting the cession of these territories by Salabat Jung to the French, the 
absence of any recognition of that csession by the Mogul, and the conse- 
quent expulsion of the French by His Majesty’s feithful sepoy Sirdars, the 
English Company, it declares that in consideration of the fidelity and good 
wishes of the said Company “we have from our throne, the basis of the 
ivorld, given them the aforementioned Circars, by way ofEnam or free gift; 
without the least participation of any person whatever in the same.” No 
mention is made of the Rajah of Vizianagram in this firman, and pre- 
sumably Clive did not think it necessary to inform the Emperor that it was 
in consequence of the Rajah s invitation, and owing to his loyal alliance 
that the ‘ faithful sepoy Sirdars ” had been able to expel the French from 
the Circars. Whether the Nizam had heard of this firman or not cannot 
be said, but early in 1766 he was making warlike manifestations, and 
General Calliand who was then in the Circars with a British force, was 
despatched to endeavour to conclude a treaty with him. After some 
negotiation this was carried out at Hyderabad on the tzth November, 
1766, and the Company agreed to pay a tribute of seven lakhs of Rupees 
for the Circars with the exception of Guntoor which was to remain a per- 
sonal jaghir of the Nizam’s brother until his death, when it should jr^ert 
fo the Company on payment of two lakhs more. Two things am nddce- 
in this treaty. No mention is made of the firman obtain^ 

Etoperpt, ,ahd no mention is made of the Rajah of Virian^mm* The ^ 
amount of ^b^ate to be paid is also very k%hy and would seem to be 
much more widmlsle than the Nizam had previously obtained from the 
Rajah under the treaty of i 75 p ®tid it would therefore have 

the^pearance that we were attempting to outbid our old aUy in order to 
obtain a grant of the districts in fus possession,, the holding of which we had 
guaranteed to him m our treaty Of 

In the following year, for what reasefe, it is. nowhere stated, the Nizam 
after having invaded Mysore together with English and the Mahrattas, 
.suddenly made an aUiance with Hyder, and with him invaded the Carnatic! 
some successes the important battle of Trinomaly was fought rn 
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I which the allies were badly beaten, the Nizam’s force suffering considerably. 

1 ; estrangement then tobh place between Hyder and the Nizam and the 

I ^ latter withdrew, ostensibly with the intention of attacking the Circars. On 
j his way he halted in the Cuddapah District and here whilst still suffering 

1= from his rbcent losses he concluded a treaty with the Company (ffeb. 27, 

1768) by which the grant of the Circars was confirmed, but the tribute was 
« reduced to two lakhs of Rupees with one lakh more when the district of 

Guntoor should be handed over to them. It was also stipulated that if the 
Company were left in undisturbed possession of the Circars for six years, 
they would after that period pay for them fiTe lakhs of Rupees, or ss'^on 
when Guntoor should be made over to them. The remarkable points 
■;i about this treaty are, that it commences with a recital of the firman granted 

by the Emperor in 1765 ; that the amount of tribute is greatly reduced, 
and, that again there is no mention of our old ally, the Rajah of Viziana- 
• gram.. 

f * The real fact would seem to be that the first treaty of 175S with the 

Rajah, though exceedingly useful at the time, was afterwards found to be a 
document of considerable inconvenience. In 1768 the condition of affairs 
in the Deccan was very different to what it had been ten years previously. 
In 1758 we had not yet grasped Dupleix’s brilliant idea of an Indian 
Empire. All we then wanted were the seaports as outlets for our trade, 
with small surrounding districts for their up-keep. Now things were dif- 
ferent; the French had been driven out of the country; the Carnatic was 
virtually governed by the Company and an Anglo-Indian Empire seemed 
be a possibility. In order to carry out this idea the acquisition of the 
Circars had become a necessity ; and so it became a matter of poKey to 
ignore the treaty we had made with the Rajah ; we assumed the place of 
his suzerain and even took under our actual management the Oistriots 
which he had previously rented at an almost nominal rent. All that was ' 
left to him were his ancestral estates which formed a portion of the Britisb 
district of Tizagapatam. The country between Visagapatam and the 
Godavery became the CoHectorate of that name, and that around Chicacole 
was formed into the CoHectorate of Ganjam. Instead of dividing with our 
old ally the conquests made to the South of the Godavery, we not only 
took them all for ourselves but also took from him the greater part of the 
mrritory in his possession to the North of that river. Even the very treaty 
, - itself has been historically ignored. It finds no place k .the official record 

of treaties by Sir Charles Aitchison, although it was the first treaty made 
■ - with any Prince in Southern India, and formed the basis of all our subse- 
quent acquisitions. Iwo years ago the Maharajah of Vi zianagram, 
an able English scholar, addressed to the Government of India ,a long , 
historical letter or rather brochure, in which after recounting the admitted 
historical facts, he concluded by asking that in future editions of ij^ritchesoh^s ' 
Tr^tie.s, the treaty of Vizianagram should be inciuded. TJis was alt 
There were no insinuations and no reproaches ; no accus i i 1 1 of 
of faith towairds his ancestors. True to the motto 0 u's i i ^ 

; he mers^y asked that this ancient k ^ty shoidl i 

/. ■ •• treaty- frp'm;;whi.dh i •resulted, si 
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place in history which it desenres. The request, however, 
and the ground assigned for the refusal was that there sm no pr 
had ever been ratified. Whether or not this reason is j^nfied by 
and by facts the readers of this paper must decide, but there seeiM to 
little doubt that the treatment which the Rajah received durt^ the tot 

century left at the time a sore feeling in the ° "f Xmot to 

eventually led to the tragedy of I794 which, if permitted 1 
describe m some future issue, and which forms a signal exan^le of how a 
Rajput Prince whose honour has, in his opinion, been tarnished, feels that 
the only resource loft to him is to die. 



JAPAMESE MONOGRAPHS. 

By GHAfeLOTTE M. Salwey, m.j.s. 

IV. ;ON TH'f ’ MANNER OF MAKING GARDli'NB; 

Vhe love of nature is intense among the Japanese. For this reason it is 
their common aim, to surround themselves with natural objects, and the 
desire of every householder, is to possess a plot of ground outside his 
dwelling wherewith to display and cultivate his taste for nature's beauties. 
Few can claim sympathy in general tegarding the scheme the Japanese 
adopt for working out their ideas of a tnddel garden, — for to most of us, it 
is quite a departure, to consider a garden perfect, that does not perhaps 
contain a single flower. In the homelands of the Extreme East, man looks 
for peace and restfulness, cool, shady spots of retreat, enhanced here and 
there by surprises, by waterfalls and lily pools, by cool stone lanterns 
from whence stars of light gleam out amid the foliage, best suited to receive 
the faint flicker and shade of feeble oil lamps ; — neutral tinted stohes 
rounded and carved by the gentle hand of time, or washed by well turned 
tides into circlets, truer than the lapidary’s tool could shape them. Stones 
over which lichen, and other insidious growths of vegetation have been 
permitted to adjust themselves, and their own peculiar enrichments; 
pleasing to the sight, and in keeping with their surroundings. 

There is a law of harmony in nature, which is apparent even in the 
lowest orders of creation, a blending of colouring which has no doubt been 
purposely granted for protective purposes; even those plants which we 
terai weeds, have nothing repulsive in form or colouring, to grant us any 
justificatton iu condemning them to the rubbish heaps* Insects will even 
mitnie the plant upon which they feed. Ivy feedets, for instance, willt 
Sssume the semblance of a sprout amid the foliage, and remain im- 
movable for hours during the daylight, wandering in search of their food 
when their would-he fixterrainators, the birds, are at rest. In passing 
through the chrysalid state, in some instances they can, in changing, 
assume the same shade of colour as the tree trunk, paling, autumn leaf^ or 
whatever else is their habitat, during the metamorphosis. Birds like^se will 
change their dress to the seasons, if their haunts are in eacpOsed positions. 

Landscape gardeners in Japan are thoroughly trained. It is part of 
their education to travel, and note the many charming arrangements vvild 
nature has set up in odd places, -^and to copy these in preference to any 
stereotyped conception, or plan of their own. The artist’s skill comes 
into play by judiciously arriving at some definite effect, for the space under 
his consideration. He may entirely transforni the allotment, so long as 
he keeps in view the necessity of working out some abstract idea as a 
basis. His object being to create and convey 

^^Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife”-— 

a place of peace, retirement, or meditation. 

As forestry and flowers suggest many symbois, certain trees, and 
hut few flowers ^Ibni ate utilized. The outsi de grounding#; .Ifhndh, 

Considered,: and! nothluf th- !’ IHaAin «ent nefrtJ’hr/S; " Ghe! 

'for" its OwB.inc I ’ .m'T' " 'p! 
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thought out garden are reared with the .greatest care, cut and pruned and 
trained to fit into the puzzle of completeness. Colours and leafages must 
harmonise, and blend into each other mthout startling contrast. A scre» 
of bamboo, called sode-gaki, held together with vine tendrils, whisps of 
straw, grass or rush, nearly always intercepts the garden from the house. 
Walls of mud and stones conglotnetated together, or of bent bamboo, 
charred by fire form the boundary. Trees are well selected, and placed 
where best to heighten the tout snseffM&, and to give to the limited amount 


of ground greater spade. 

Stone lanterM well set up, called ishp-ddrO, are used in every garden, 
numbering from one to many j and there is usually a stone or porcelmn 
receptacle, scooped out to contain water, round which is set stepping 
stones and trailing plants. This water-basin is for use to cool the hands 
and face at. The landscape gardener if possible introduces water falls and 
running streams, because the murmur of trickling moisture has a particular 
fascination to the Japanese : it is also an agreeable occupation to them to 
watch the flicker of moonlight and starlight, or the artificial gleams of the 
ishi-ddro's floating fires refiectmg in the changing currents. To effect 
these waterfalls, all available superfluous surface water is utilised. It is 
turned into channels and its course is made easy by artificial means to 
flow in the right directions, assisted by other ingenious contrivances of 
rock work, and masonry. The worn and levelled stones tO which I have 
alluded are used as stepping ways, in order to leave undisturbed the sofl 
grey, or pale-brown sand, which is laid thickly over the plots of land in lieu 
of our English lawns. Though grass is known in Japan it is chiefly used 
by foreign residents, and may scarcely be classed as a luxury to the natives. 

There are many plants, shrubs, and trees, introduced into these Eastern 
gardens that convey the deepest symbolic lessons to those who can in- 
’terpret their presence.* In the province of Idzumo there is a plant which 
Is called the tegashiwa^ or the welcome plant. Its leaves somewhat re- 
semble the human hand with five fingers. These leaves hang down, and 
seem to waive and beckon as they sway, to those who belonging to the 
household come and go. We know the Japanese do not do as we do, 
and that- in many ways their manners are reversed. In this case it is 
surely so, for when they beckon, they do not raise the arm, or move the 
hand to and fro, to draw the distant person back again by gesticulation, 
but they move both their hands palms downward from the gronud upwards 
the heart, while the head is bowed forward in respec0il,acfeGOW- 
ledgmeut bf presence they know is not too far away to feet the influence 
of their ehtrea^ to return. This « welcome ’’ teee is always planted near 
the door. The W greeting the traveller or Strangm’ receives is ftom its 
restless leaves, whiteh: greeting comes as a prelude always to the honour 
that awaits hiin within dte po^fe of hfe hQme; the greeting of reverence 
that bowed heads and prostrate. fpteS express by gestures more than 
words of their joy at the hbtiOi^bte nitnrn.*" So little was it the custom 
for long journeys to be undertabei those who have since 

travelled to distant empires and jeopardized their lives by sea and land, 
experience profound and sincere appreciation when safely restored to their 
family circles. It was the custom in ihe feudal days to serve up the last 

■ *' “GEropses of tJnfaniih'ar Japan.' Lafcardio Heara,. voL ii. 
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meal of /dj fish, which was always partaken of by those setting out on, a 
journey upon a leaf of tegasMwa^ and afterwards to hang up the leaf as a 
charm over the door, in order to procure the safe return of the knight, 
who had been called out on a compulsory journey with his liege lord. 

The Yudzurika shrub, whose leaves never feU, before anothet^hopt was 
ready to supply the vacant place, interpreted the wish of every noble 
ffimily that the father might not die until the son and heir had arrived at 
years of disciretionj ready to take up the work, death had deprived the 

parents of completing. . - 

^he dream-tree or the JYcinUn is often selected on account of the virtue 
it possesses in driving away the spell of evil dreams if they ate recounted 
to it in the early hours of first awakening. The nanten shrub was pnera,lly 
placed close to the verandah for convenience of those afflicted by distressing 
impressions during sleep. The lotus hasa-no-hana is of all the list the 
most prized of any plant, not only by the Japanese, but by all the followers 
nf Buddha. Graceful in its development, delicate in colouring, subtle in 
growth, luxuriant in the dark recesses of still and shaded pools, rising 
.above all earthly attributes, freeing itself from mud and slime and all 
Tepulsive proximities, like stars of Heaven scintillating upon the bosom 
•of dusky waters, it affords in itself an endless theme for conmmplation. 
To the young it is their profoundest monitor, to the aged it still suggests 
its lessons. Nothing in all the realm of nature is more suggestive of 
beautiful teaching than the pure white lotus-cups rising high above the 
level of earthly surroundings. 

One of the favourite schemes of a Japanese gardener is that of modelling 
plots of ground to resemble the sea-beach. It is done in order to produce 
the effect of greater distance. When this plan is resorted to, the 
. is artificially elevated by gentle undulating slopes that abruptly right 
up to the lifie of horbon, leaving to the imagination the idea^ of a sea 
beyond. The fiat neutraUinted stones are taken from the rivet-beds, 
from whence (he sea by continual laving has washed them into round 
riat lozenges of earthly substances. In conseq^uence of stones being ex- 
tensively used for the outside embellishment of the hoineland> a brisk 
‘ trade is carried on in this article, for tiie Japanese regard the heaUtiful and 
■curious handiwork of Nature with a veneration that Gannot be followed up 
in sentiment by Occidentals. They belieye in some instances stones have 
souls, that they can feel, and listen, arid hear. In the legends of the 
people these ideas are endorsed. In mOst towns, quarters ate entirely 
given up to the setting up of stone stores, where all sizes, small and large, 
round and flat, as well as many marvellous shapes can be procured. Bullock 
oarts heavily ladened, may often be heard creaking under the strain of 
their cargo containing eccentric specimens, whose geological value ensures 
U ready sale. A decent livelihood can be earned by those who will seek, 
prepare these particular requirements for the gardens. Suitable pieces 
for speaal hooks, or prominent places, particularly specimens terese^Me 
some colossal originals, from whence the smaller plots of grOh^ 
taken their Mmilitude, are never long on hand. , . . ■ j _ , 
'•''\'|iridges::are Ofien'' Gansh$cted(i;,'ffiade,.of bent ha-Enhoo: ;oh 
4#iork'>''*thev 'are u'sed for abainihi 
' 4 ’ lining ^ocess'fa 
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of tee masses of stones and boulders covered with dwarfed pines and 
other conifer®. These bridges also lead to the Asumaya, or summer- 
house, a building corresponding to our own garden shelter. The Azumaya 
is set away in some sombre nook, out of sight, where quiet hours can be 
passed, and to w'hich members of the household may retire for uninter- 
rupted meditation. Asking a native to interpret the correct meaning of 
the word Azumayctj he wrote the above description, and then added . In 
this house take tea, or try poem.” Poetry being a special accomplishment 
of the upper classes, many Azumaya are found in large and old enclosures, 
q'his shelter was often occupied ; those who could write a verse of two 
or four lines, making their own rendering of some well known oft-repeated 
poetic allusion, were considered poets. The Japanese float fans and cups 
upon the waters j and before they reach a certain point, a verse of poet^ 
must be composed j this is a favourite amusement at garden f^es.^ Poetic 
pastimes are numerous, people who can easily guess given quotations, are 
considered highly gifted. The Azumaya is usually^ square : sometimt's 
merely a roof is set upon four upright supports, but it is more usually built 
in On two sides. Circular windows are in this case cut out, from whence 
the wealth and symboliclessonsuggested by the surrounding can be easily 
viewed and contemplated. 

In olden times women were mcpected to Mt their promenades to the 
boundaries of the stone or bamboo enctosures. It was their duty to tend, 
and’ cultivate any special botanical specimen, to feed the fishes, the fowl, 
the silk-worms, the tortoises, and any other garden pets. To listen to' the 
sweet ringing notes of the wild doves, soaring round their homes in the 
tall matsu or pine-trees. To watch the dragon-flies and fire-flies darting 
from morn till eve over the artificial water world, to foster any tender 
plants, that required careful rearing, for the decoration of the sambo^ or 
sacred table, placed in the shrine of patron saint and deified ancestor. 
Prom the verandah of the home, women witnessed sports and pastimes, 
wandering minstrels might come and chant, while jugglers and other per- 
formers were permitted to exhibit their sleight-of-hand, to any private 
family who could afford to pay for a special exhibition. , 

The garden was the training-ground for children brought up in faith 
of Buddha; in the garden the first principles of kindness to animal^ Uod 
tpaJl grades to the lowest scale of creation, were implanted % exauupfe 
; te minds. Living pets were nurtured fbr a then 

freedom, as a good deed done: one that would be sure to 
please Ihe fbds, who could See everywhere with dosed eyes. If cruelty 
was indulged% frith^ life the soUls of rite tormentors Would pass into 
a lower scale, to ehdure the OontradictiGns from others, that they them- 
selves had previously mildOd ip thek foim^ state of existence. 

People who have not anf gtound at then disposal; will arrange a Liliputian 
garden according to the model in the possession Of another, and work out 
some scheme of beauty within the, diWnsions of a fair-sized china bowl. 
This they will place in some conventet k<30k, where they can best cheat 
their eyes with the belief that the object before them is a living and exten- 
sive landscape picture ; for With care and cunning, trees and shrubs can be 
..Oruned down into miniature counterparts of older and well-matured forestry. 



THE FIRST DIAMOND PIONEER IN SOUTH 
; AFRICA* : " 

By P. E. Wolter. 

As 1 ww on6 of the iiTSt iii the Klipdtift on. the diamond fields, as my 
Jriend, Flenoy th'^f prospector, was the first who found “ paying” diamonds 
in South Africa, I am able to write a true account of the subject. The 
first indication of the existence of diamonds in South Africa was the large 
stone found close to Hopetown on the Orange River. “ The Star of South 
Africa diamond” was the plaything of a farmer’s children, a Mr. Ryly, five 
years ago when I was in the Transvaal. He was living then in the Trans- 
vaal and he repeated then the story to me, but as it is well known I shall 
only mention that the stone was taken from the children and given to a 
pedlar to take to Port Elizabeth ; it was sold for £ 400 , and eventually 
bought by the Governor of the Cape Colony. For a long time no more 
was heard about finding diamonds. Where “ the Star of South A.frica 
was found, no more stones have been got, not even within sixty miles, so 
it is a puzzle how the stone got there. In 1869 there was in Natal, in 
Pietermaritzburg, a Major I'rancis of the 20th regiment; he had a slight 
knowledge of diamonds, and had heard that on the Vaal River diamonds 
had been found by the Forannes ; so he resolved to send up a couple of 
men, one Faddy Rolsten and another to the Orange Free State, and to 
prospect on to the Vaal River. Paddy was shown a rough diamond, and 
told to look for « that sort of stone,” but not how or where. Major Francis 
conld not tell him, Paddy had been drilling volunteers in PktermarttST 
burg, SO his knowledge of digging for diamonds was a guess; he kne# 
more about potkto^i^ing. Just about that time the Australians came to 
Natal, and one of -them a Mr. Flenny, a gold digger, who had been in 
America, and m the Braisils,, digging for diamonds. was thoroughly up. 
to his work, a German brought up for the medical profession, and educated 
in France. Why he left his profession, he neyer fold me. All I know is 
that when the Goldfield fever broke opt in Australia he Came out there, 

I got acquainted with him on the Gimpy goldfields in Queensland, and. as 
there was a good deal of talk about gold being found ifi ITatal, I told him 
that I should very likely go; he said he Would go as Well, but not to look 
for gold, but for diamonds, which he heard had been found in the Orange 
Free State. Flenny got to Natal before me, so when I arrived there he 
had started with another German prospecting for diamonds. He told me 
afterwards that he once came to a farm, and asked the Boer if he might 
look for diamonds, promising thati if he found them, he would buy the 

* We insert this quaint tale pot only because it throws some light On the earliest 
hhtory tjf Dlamoflii finding in. South Africa, hut also because it tells the stoty hf hOw 
.. a few. simple miners founded there a little State which, was lost to the and,- 

became a -British Colony owing to the inf^aedty of the renown, ed Baer fre^dent, 

• Bretorius. • ’ .... 
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farnj from him at a high price. To hi^ siirpirise, the Boer told him that if 
he did not leave the farm as qtiickly as possible, he would horsewhip him, 
and set the dogs at him. Indeed, he could not even buy rations from the 
BOets, and was in constant danger of his life. Hearing that there was 
another party prospecting for diamonds, be started for it, and came on to 
Baddy Rolsten ! Said Paddy : “ Sure I am glad I am alive, for I have 
been hunted like a wild dog.” “ Did you find any diamonds, Paddy 
“ Devil a diamond had Paddy found, for he had been looking on the top 
of the ground in the daytime, and at night he had been looking by moon- 
light for them, but he could not see them shine. Flenny asked Paddy on 
what terms he was prospecting, so Paddy told him he had everything free 
from Major Francis, and half the finds. Paddy, not knowing anything 
about digging, was thinking of going back to Natal, and giving it up as a 
bad job, when Flenny proposed Paddy should write to the Major, and tell 
him that there was a diamond digger with him who would like to work on 
the same terms, and, if the Major would consent, they would go on pros- 
pecting on the Vaal River ; the Major consented, so off they went to the 
Vaal River by a place called Hebron, and there found the first diamond. 
Paddy was so glad that he danced an Irish jig. They then went prospect- 
ing down the river till they catne to Klipdrift, or as it is called at present 
Barkley ; they went about two hundred yards from the river to a ICoppie, 
or little hill, and found sqme nice stones ; they kept this secret, for there 
was a party of Boers also looking for diamonds, like Paddy, on the top of 
the ground, and particularly after rain. Flenny took about three feet of 
earth and carted it to the water, and washed it through a cradle. There 
was a third party, from Colesberg in the Cape Colony, also looking for 
diamonds in the manner of Paddy and of the Boers, and were just about 
giving it up, when, through an incident happening, they stopped. The 
Boers were laughing at Flenny for taking the ground out and washing it, 
but one day, when Flenny was washing, a Boer came down to him, and 
found a beautiful stone of ten carats in the heap ; he wanted in vain to 
keep it, but now all the Boers began to dig, and kept their finds pretty 
secret. 


Flenny sent now and then a letter to Major Francis, and told him 
these finds, but one day he had to send a KaflSr with the letter to 
ip the Free State, being the nearest post office, and, the Rivet freihg 
had to swim the river, and the letter got Stet a|>eh j the 
poshpl^tri^ took the letter out to dry, and read part of , it,' so found out 
what was finding, which thus ceased to be a seciei Soon after 

this there was k to Rdipdrifq and so the famous Klipdrift diggings 
were born. Shortly. afrer.I^ down from the iMatebele Goldfields to 
Natal, and found a letter froci Flenny for me at an office j he wrote I was 
to see Major Francis, and atk him bb send us up on the same terms as he 


had. ' ■ 

We accordingly went up to Pieterfrla^fesburg, saw the Major, and, after 
arranging everything, started with four Gneeft atid a cart, and got there after 
five weeks' travelling. Our friend Flenny's old land was worked out, and 
he was prospecting lower down the river, where he found a few stones, but, 
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being a nervous mar^;; he abandoned the place ; that very same place turned 
out subsequently to' be awfully rich, ^d was called Good Hope. 

I believe I have felly proved that Flenny was the first man that found 
” paying ” diamondsj and,, if Major Francis is still alive, he will certainly 
a,ttest the truth qfmy.statement ' ■ ■ ' 

Shortly after ^iipdtift brbke out^ Fretorius, President of the Tfanstaal, 
came down to us, % so fer we were left to do our own business and settle 
ohr owh disputesi, and called a meeting. We certainly thought that we 
should get a magistmte, someone to rule over us; but at the meeting he 
gaye us notice that we should have to leave the place, as he had given the 
concessions of the fields to three persons ; a Mr. Posno, Mr. Webb, two 
diamond buyers, and one of their own Raad. But it was easier said than 
done ; we did not like to leave the claims we were finding diamonds in, so 
we called a meeting among ourselves to discuss what we should do. The 
first thing to do was to propose a chairman, a Mr. Parker, and twelve 
diggers ; it was then moved to make Parker President, and take as pur 
Republic from Hebron to the Hart River, about twenty miles up, oU: the 
Vaal River ; it was, finally, decided that every man should sign his namej 
and pay half a crown a week to pay expenses, and those that did not wish 
to sign and pay had to leave the place ; so we had our own governmeitt. 
Every Saturday we had to come up for inspection, and show a revolver and 
rifle. Parker was a man who had been trading about there, and could 
speak the Kaffir language, and had bought diamonds from the Kaffirs ; so 
he knew them well, in particular a chief Jant^e, about ten miles from us. 
We ware in possession of a little country* which by rights belonged to the 
Ttansvaal. We soon had to show our authority. A German at Pfebron 
shot a Kaffir in the leg because he could not find his oxen, and some of 
Jants^s Raffirs being there) took him to the Kraal. Jantee wished to 
punish Mm, but as we had Included Jantze in our country, we could upt 
allow that, particularly as a white man was implicated. We had a meeting 
and Parker proposed to go with about a hundred of us, well armed and 
on horseback, to Jantze, and demand the white man, so as to try him before, 
our Court of Justice. Jantze said was boss; that the country we were 
in belonged to him, and that he woidd drive us over the Vaal, This was 
pretty tall talk ; but our President was up to it. , He gave Jantze half an 
hour to consider, and if he chd not give up the White man, we should 
burn the Kraals over his head. At the end of the half hour they gave him 
up, but still the Kaffirs said that they Were the bosses, and would drive us 
over the river. We had after that always to be ready, but Jantze never 
came. We got the German up, and banished him across the riyer never 
to come back again, as we had no prison ; he was a brute of a man, that 
German, for I saw him at Pheniel busy with a Kaffir ; he had a knife, and 
the Kaffir a small axe ; the Kaflir would have settled him, but was affiaid 
of the whife men around him. Pretorius, seeing that he could not drive 
us away, nor Jantze either, came dovm to dig, with some Kaffirs; for hitu-' 
self, but we said : “ No, you must first sign, and pay half a crowtt a 
And he, the President of the Transvaal, actually did so ; bC waS:.®tupid 
enough to , do it; he was now one of ourselves, but he out, 
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what a silly thing he had done, and left again. Several places broke 
out, Pheniel, Delpoort’s Hope, and Cawood’s Hope; we were now in 
possession of' a fine piece of country, but as we could not keep it much 
longer, for there were two thousand people, we got Parker to write to 
Capetown to Sir Henry Barkley for protection, and take the country oyer. 
Sir Henry promised he would do so, and afterwards came with a Chief, 
Waterboer, who said the country belonged to him; Water boer showed his 
right to it, and so it was by arbitration given to him, and he made it over 
to the British Government. Had Pretorius handled the matter differently, 
and had he left us to dig in peace, merely sending us a magistrate, and 
asking us to pay a licence, we will say of half a crown a month, then it 
would be Transvaal territory still ; it would never have become a British 
Colony. Now Waterboer did not alone claim land on that side of the 
river ; he claimed on the Free State side as well. However, President J antze 
Brand was another man than Pretorius, and said Waterboer had no right 
to it, and would not give it up. I was working at that time in Cawood’s 
jjope — that is, on the Free State side of the Vaal River ; here the diggers 
were also masters, but it was high time there came an alteration. One 
day a Kaffir belonging to some people ran away from Kntal, ftnd as the 
Tgaffir was running up the mountain from rock to rock, he was fifed at like 
a wild beast. Some time after this Sir Henry Barkley came to Cawopd^s 
Hope, and promised to take the country over as soon as possible. I left 
Cawood’s Hope to go to Delpoort's Hope, and worked there with a son of 
a Member of Parliament, a Mr. Hubbard ; he came out for the good of 
his health and he became quite strong in the Transvaal. I left then for 
Bulfontein, and so did Flenny. He had made some money on the river, 
but not much. I bought two claims for ten pounds there, but left them 
four days afterwards for New Rush, or what is at the present Kimberley. 
Flenny went there also, and got some very good ground ; he worked there 
for some months, and sold out to go to Port Elizabeth. What became of 
him afterwards I never heard. I do not doubt that he is dead, as it was in 
1^73 when I saw him last, and he was an old man then. Perhaps, if it 
had not been for Flenny, the diamond fields would never have been worked ; 
the Transvaal would not be the country it is ; Mr, Rhodes would never hstve 
been Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and Matabeleland would not liave 
gfyeh somuch trouble, and there would have been no Jamieson I: 

this story in honour of my firiend Flenny, for I Imve neve*! 
mentioned in any story of the diamond fielda 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of this Association was held at the Westminster Tovwi Hall bn 
Monday, April 5th, Ibfd Eeay, Fresident of the Association, being in the 
Chair, when the first part of a |>aper was read by Robert Sewell, Esq,, 
Metnh^ of Councir Royal Asiatic Society, f,r.o*s., on “India before the 
English,” which will be found elsewhere in this Review. 

The following, among others, were present .* — Lord and Lady Coleridge ; 
Sir Lepel Griffin j Sir Raymond West; General Sir Harry Prendergast ; 
Sir A. and Lady Lyall ; Sir G. Parker; Gen. W. Lister ; Major-Gen., Mrs., 
Miss, and Mr. B, Phelips ; Col. R. H. Palmer ; Col. Weldon ; Lt.-Col. A. 
T. Wrntle ; Dr. Ince ; Major G. Baynes ; Capt. Simkins ; Dr. Leitner ; 
Mrs. Boddy; Messrs. A. H. Campbell, H. C. Duff. F. H. Daubeny, T. J. 
Desai, M. L. Dhingra; Miss M. K. Dowding ; Mr. C. A. Galton; Miss 
Gawthrop ; Mr. A. Grafftey ; the Misses Hadaways ; Miss E. S. Hardy ; 
Miss James ; Messrs. Kelsall, J. Lavis, B. Manlovie ; Mrs. B. M’Master ; 
Mr. N. Pearson; Mr. J. P. Pennington; Mrs. J. Prendergast; Mrs. 
Perrin ; Mr. L. C. Probyn ; Mr. B. L. Rai ; Mr. John Rudd Rainey ; Mr- 
A. Rogers ; Mr, L. Rogers ; Miss Sadler ; Mr. H. Sewell ; Mr. P. M. 
Tait; MissTatham; Mr, H B. Tyabji ; Mr.W.M. Wood; Miss Webster. 
The 1ST PART of the paper having been read, 

Sir Alfred Lyall said that he was exceedingly obliged to the lecturer 
for his dissfertadon on the ancient historical condition of India, and for the 
manner in which he had refuted the theory of Universal Domimon in 
India. It ahonld;be remembered that the Hindoos wete never a htoy- 
writing nation. Hindustan was really in that state of chaos of legendary 
material odt of which all history was evolved. Except to a few chosen 
nations history came very late. For a long time nations suhsisted- on 
legends ; oiXt of those legends history evolved itself ; and that, he hoped, 
would be so in the case of India. They should remember what would be 
the case with this country if it bad not its history written, and if it had not 
fallen into the hands of a great history-writing ^tUfhre ERe the Roman, 
Addressing the Lecturer : Supposing some generations hence people were to 
talk of a great European Empire fijom the Highlands of Scotland to the 
Korea who would believe it ? If they, had not history they would be quite 
unaware that there did exist such an Empire — the Roman. If nothing had, 
been left but poetic fragments, and legends, they probably would be in- 
clined to deny altogether the existence of that Empire. There was there- 
fore a certain excuse for people in that stage dreaming of Universal Empire. 
He quite agreed that history was a most important study for Indians. 
They required accurate knowledge, so far as it could be joined, of their 
past It was a very difficalt and critical task to distinguish hlStejy 

ftom the legends out of which all history arose. . . I 

Mr. Harish CHxmpER Dutt was of opinion that In 1#^ th^e wete 
two parties— the Anglo-Indian party and tRe 
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ilS o^n view, They had, for instance, Lord Elgin during the late famine, 
who, when people were dying Ih tb€& cottages, and by the roads^e 
thought that the people were bale and hearty. The l„ecturerhad said that 
the Hindoos had no lore for their history, but this was a mistake. The 
Lecturer had sought to impress on their minds that Indians wete 
savages, and had referred to human sacrifices, but there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion about these points, Mr, Dutt also referred to Rama’s 
coming from the North of India to the South as an instance of the Hindoo 
extent Of Empire. 

Mr. Sewell did not for a moment wish to suggest that human sacrifice 
was a common thing in India — ^merely that the tradition existed that when 
Hindoo sovereigns were making a great Tank they buried women alive as a 
propitiation to the evil Deities. 

Sir Raymond West thought that the observations which had been 
addressed to them by the young native gentleman, illustrated the defect in 
the historical sense of the Hindoo. We should study the matter, not on 
the basis of the epic poems, but by reference to monuments which though 
they contained many falsehoods, yet, necessarily, revealed many truths in 
characters comparatively imperishable. He (Sir R.) bad occasion in the 
course pf his Indian service to look at many monuments, indudtog inscsrifi^ 
tions, and he thought there was a work cut out for the Scholars of India* 
working on such a basis as his friend Ram Krishna Gopal, the great 
Sanscrit Scholar of the Deccan, had done with regard to the history of the 
Mahrattas, and the early period of the Northern Deccan, If gentlemen 
like Mr. Dutt would take up a work of that kind they might add very much 
to the interest of the history of their own country, and trace valuable 
sources of information, and comparison ; for the history of the progress of 
mankind generally in the manifold phases which it had gone through 
under native Dynasties presented, if properly studied, perhaps, the most 
instructive of the remaining, volumes of human history open to the research 
of Scholars. Sir R. commended very strongly to the numerous capable 
young Hindoo, and Mahomedan, gentlemen the acquisition of the critical 
faculty, and the application of it to the development and history of th^ 
own country. (Aear, Mar.) So far as he had had an opportumty of 
going into the questions dealt with by tbe lecturer he thought the viewpirfe- 
Sented by him was generally a correct one, and he had no doabt tbfttivbeh 


I^fJturer) proceeded to the applkation of his general view to the 
details It wotfid be still more interesting to tberu at the. latter end of the 
19th centujfy j they would find that the historic basis was an essential one 
for the detailed esianrination of all that was most intetearitg and important 
in the social, and also m %e politicaJ^ condition of the Hindoos, and of the 
natives of India generally^ Si .the present day. He therefore hoped to hear 
the further lecture to be delivered by Mr, Sewell. 

Sir Lepel Griffin wished to express bis sense of the great interest of 
Mr, Sewell’s paper, and his appre^arioa of the exceedingly . able and 
learned manner in which he had treated a very difficult subject. He hoped 
to hear the remaining lecture, which from some points of view, especially 
that to which the Association specially looked, would, perhaps, be of more 
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interest than the purely historical part ; although to himself, who had naade 
Indian historj’^ a speciality, it had been of very great interest to hear what 
the lecturer had said, and also to hear the exceedingly Sag^gestire re- 
marks of Sir Alfred Lyall, who was not nearly sufficiently often a visitor at 
the meetings of the Association, where he would always redeiye a very 
warm welcome. He would not speak: on the subject of thb lecture^ 
because it was too technical to do so without preparation 3 but as one ’«vho 
had written several historical Indian works he desired to see the study of 
history encouraged in India. He would join with Sir Alfred Lyall in ex- 
presdttg the opinion that it was by means of such studies that they would 
counteract what was the weakness of the Hindoo intellect, the meta- 
physical desire to escape from practical things into the unknown and the 
infinite. He wished to bring them to more practical and every-day life, 
and for that he thought the study of history was almost as useful as the 
study of mathematics or geometry. 

Dr, Leitner heartily joined in the hope expressed by Sir Raymond 
West, and Sir Lepel Griffin, that the interesting hour which they had spent 
in listening to the remarkable researches of Mr. Sewell would be only a fore- 
runner of the still greater pleasure of listening to their main results at his next 
Lecture. At the same time, he rather joined in the view expressed by Sir 
Alfred Lyall with regard to the importance to be attached in historical 
research to matters that did not immediately come within the methods of 
the modem school of history Not to speak of Court and family records, even 
IndiaG treatises on medicine, certain handicrafts, music, and other subjects, 
away from current pbUtics, very often contained important historical refer- 
which should not be neglected. In the Dayanamsj or directions in 
the worship to the various Deities on certain occasions, instructions were 
Ja-id down which were sometimes not altogether without histotical value*. 
Rama had been referred to ; well* in the case of the monkey-king 
Hanuman, really an aboriginal ruler, throwing the monntain into the sea 
in order to facilitate the carosinng of the Aryan Rama to Ceylon, the 
Dayanam told them that the mountain must always be coloured green as a 
method of conveying the idea that it was not the mountain that was thrown 
into the sea, but the trees Of the mpuntaiiti. In other words, the date and 
origin of navigation was thus sought to be indicated; By many such 
devotional instructions had h^Orical facts been sought to be preserved. 
Again in the present degradation of IfUrlsIs and even Doms, as 
hereditary chroniclers of the events ih the faniilies to which they were 
attached, they had to deplore the loss of much which was of historical 
value. When such elements of culture permeated even the lower classes 
of a country, that every respectable family had its bard or troubadour wffio 
recorded its deeds and his own Kangara Chaprassi infer ctlios hada roll, nearly 
roo yards long, showing the family tree and events for two thousand years, 
European critics could not say that Hindoos were deprived of the hmtoricai 
critlGal interest and sense. Human nature in India was eidtemely gobd; 
and native inb^lect k heredity of the mos^ developed character) they: 
were certainly not further from love of truth than were interested j&rbpeati 
Historians. Was the RAjA TAttAN-Gfari by Pandit M 
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historical record ? As for Muhammadan chroniclers they were generally 
tnodels to us of almost painful accuracy, and we had much to learn from 
Ibn Khaldfm, the Muhammadan philosophical historian. Where then did 
they find in India this sdleged claitn to Universal Empire? It had never 
been made by Hindoos. It had Indeed been said by them ; ^‘ Unhappy is 
the ruler who governs tho.se who are different from him in worship and 
caste.” Before, therefore, Mr. Sewell so ably destroys a false notion, it 
must be ashed in what thoughtful native mind, at what precise period, in 
what book, is it expressed, rls And if such a notion were 

established, or existing, it would prove nothing to the wise Hindoo or 
European, for nothing to be proud of in real culture is implied by 
“Universal Empire.” It was not necessarily identical with an era of the 
universal bliss if a whole Empire, and if the whole world, were subject to 
one particular Dominion. Many might reasonably think that it is a form 
of universal degeneracy. (Hear, hear.) It might even not be said that the 
British had now universal rule in India, as the Lecturer seemed proud of 
proving. The British had, for instance^ not d^troyed, and he hoped they 
would newer destroy, the picturesqneness of the self-governing Native 
States. (Cheers.) Oar Indian friends, who perhaps put ,tKtng?| very 
strongly the other way, Certainly wished, as we didf> to learn the truth j and 
it was in such Associations as this that he imagined there was a possibility 
of an understanding being arrived at. Most of the members of the 
Association were officials, and their view too was “ excelsior,” or that there 
was still much room for improvement in our rule. Indeed, he would 
rather that the lecturer did not show the British side too favourably, 
because, in that case, the occupation of the Association as a benevolent 
critic of government would be gone. (Laughter.) In short, the Lecturer 
by his references to Asoka and others has only proved that the Hindoos 
did w/ claim Universal Empire, whilst the reproach on the Vikramaditya 
era is as little sustainable as that B.c. or A.n. would imply that Jesus 
claimed to be the inventor of our Calendar. 

Mr. Martin" Wood, as a member of the Association, but not an official, 
would like to say a word of appreciation of the lecture pf Mr. Sewell, who, 
he thought, had, to a large extent, been fighting a shadow with regard to 
the question of Universal Empire. He would like to know what WOrtM 
become of much modern literature if it were to be proved that was 
do snob thing as an Arthurian Kingdom. What aa wtaeiiSt Ssid of 
thought tmd llterat^^^ be blotted out if they depended oa tbe mere 

facts oftetb^y i He did not quite understand how it cetttld be said that 
the Hikdoos wete not persons excelling in the bistoriqd sense It had 
frequently been sail, Sappy is the nation which has pO history.” And 
although they Imew the^hi^oty M chiefly bkm Its battles and 

turmoils they must look on ihe,^tb^ aide, when they would see that there 
had been long periods of intem^d:sC^ie* and prospedty. He was very glad 
to hear the lecturer conclude with ;the expression of a desire for truth ; but 
eertaiuly there were many different waj^ Of arriving at it ; and then when 
they got at the truth of the question at issne what would they do with it? 

The Chairman, rising for the first time as the President of the Assoda- 
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tion,; jdesiriB^ to te^tdfef liislsiest tbarafcs for the honour which that body had 
conferred dn him in. asking him to succeed men whose services to India 
had been con;iS)piouou% and only in one respect would he venture to enter 
into competition with them, viz., his devotion to Indian interests. He 
hoped that while he had the honour of being their president they would 
always have meetings as interesting as this one, for which they w^e very 
much indebted to Mr.. Sewell. He was afraid that with regS-rd tp the 
neglect of the study of history they in this country were almost as great 
culprits as their Indian subjects were reproached with being. Until very 
recently the study of history had been absolutely neglected in the Poblic 
Schools. His ancestors belonged to a part of the Kingdom, the Highlands 
of Scotland, the history of which was to a large extent legendary. Nothing 
struck him as more unfortunate than the fact that young Scotchmen, 
educated at the Public Schools, and called upon to occupy positions of 
great influence in Scotland, were almost absolutely ignorant of the leading 
features of Scotch history. He agreed with Dr. Leitner that Indian 
legends ought not to be neglected in the study of Indian History. He 
might refer to a man who certainly deserved to be called a historical 
critic, but who, unfortunately, had died very early : that was his friend 
Mr. Darmestetter, who came to India for nn other purpose than to collect 
Poems and Legends in the North of India. Besides legends, historical 
chronicles were a source of knowledge they had. I here were individuals 
who had an extraordinary talent for writing Journals. He had a friend 
who wrote three Journals, one intended for the public, he supposed for 
posthumous publication, another for his friends and family cird^ and a 
third intended only fot himself, in which he probably chronicled his inner 
thonghts. Otker individuals had not diat gift> or consideted that anything 
they rhight do, or leave undone, was not worth chronicling. If that were 
the frame of mind of their Indian friends he could not blame them. 
Probably in these i^ays they were too busy to ohronicle the events of the 
current day^ by which later generations, of cPuxse,: were the Xbser% because 
a country was the richer for such journals as that of Pepys, He was 
surprised to hear that' IMr. Putt did not consider that it was a great 
compliment paid to the Indian nation by the Leduter in that he had 
devoted so much time in trying to dear Up the ahaent Kecjords of India. 
[Hear, hear.] 'Phe Lecture belonged to a difetenit order of historical 
studies. It was what' might be called an ©ss^y In “historical criticism. The 
Germans and the French were going hhead in this direction . It required 
an absolutely objective temperament ! Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the conception that officials in India approached historical criticism 
in order, to give it an official complexion to Indian history, whereas every 
Indian would approach the subject from an opposite standpoint If that 
were true historical criticism would evidently lead to no good result ^ Sir 
Raymond West had opportunely reminded them that in india thCy had 
one or two felloW-subjects who had set them a very good example of the \ 
aims of historical criticism. Anyone whd approached the suhj;e^;ihtiuid 
remember that facts are facts, and that their jud^eUt 
warped by an official or an unofficial colour, . Hid wW 
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among theit official friends there was no desire to do anythii^ bat to 
establish the truth, for the simple reason that if they diverted from the 
paths of truth, their colle^aes, with that critical genius which abounded 
among their official friends, would be the first to set them right. Although 
their Hindoo friends ihlght not have wntteh many chronicles, that did not 
prove that they had not got, if they wished to cultivate it, the talent of 
historical criticism* His own view was that if they desired to cultivate it 
they would succeed^ as they had succeeded iu an eminent degree in 
the domain of LW. They all knew that there had been and there were 
now enittrent natiwe lawyers, and native Judgesi and the same faculties 
which were required to make a good jurist were the faculties which were 
required in the domain of historical criticism. He hoped that what he 
had said would discourage the notion that historical criticism was to 
develop into an official school which would reconstruct Indian history on 
one basis and an Indian School of historical criticism which would give 
an opposite view of Indian history. He wished to appeal to Officials now 
in India, and those who had left India, and they must not forget that 
there were distinguished native Officials as well as distinguished British 
Officials, to look at Indian history from a broad scientific point of view. 
Sir Lepel Griffin had given jhst prominence to the need in India of the 

study of history. This could only lead to the pursuit of tanithful, fair, ahd 
objective historical criticism. He looked forward to hear Mr. Sewell on 
a future occasion, and he trusted that by that time some of the Indian 
gentlemen who would be present would be convinced that the object of 
lectures of this kind was only to promote the knowledge of the annals of 
their country which was indissolubly linked with the annals of the British 

Empire. [Applause.] 

[The proceedings then terminated.] 



SECOND MEETING. 

A second meeting was held at the Westminster Town Hall, on Thursday 
May 13 1897, to hear the conclusion of Mr. Sewell’s paper on ‘‘India 
before the English,” Lord Reay (the President of the Association) being in 
the chair. The following among others were present: — Professor RhyS 
Davids, Sir Lepel Griffin, Gen. Sir H. Prendergast, Lord 
Philip Hutchins, Sir George Parker, Major Gen. W. H. Paget, I>(^ 

T. C. Penny, Col. Weldon, Lt. Col. A. T. Wiotle, T. H* TbPritto®, 
and Miss Arathoon, Miss Barrett, Mr s. 0 * ?* Bod^, 
Messrs, J. Botin, A. H- Campbell, H. Cobb, i.c.s„ W, H. R. 

Cook T. T. DeSid, Miss Oawthropj Messrs. F, Hitide, J. Kelsall, C. M. 
MuUahy, Mrs. Mefuell, Messrs. J, B. Petmitigton, K f, FiUai, W. H 
Propert. Gobind Ram* Bhajan Singh, R M* Talt, Miss Webster and 
Mr, W. Martin Wood. 

The and Part of Mr. Sewdl’s Paper having been read ; — 

LiEtTT.CoLONEi. WiNTLE sM ffist U Mahomedan times life and property 
^ere stated to be insecure, that people Were robbed and, if ffiey defended 
themselves, that they were put to death j the result of British rule was 
practically the same, for though people were not put to death by violence 
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they were aEoiwed ltd slow starvation. TUis was because the ryots 

in times of famine had to pay in gold instead of, as formerly, in a portion 
of their crops. The great, though perhaps unintentional, mistake, was the 
^eat attadk that was made On the religion of the people of India The 
Queen in her proclamation said that nothing would h© done to interfere 
with their religion, but for the last century there had been an attack on the 
caste system of the Brahmins. The whole Brahminical system was based 
on purity of blood and the present system of vaccination was inter alia sk 
direct attack on that. A dentist who had travelled all over the East and 
had examined the teeth of men of all conditions, came to the conclusion 
that where the people had not been vaccinated their teeth were sound, but 
wherever the practice of vaccination had been introduced the teeth of the 
people deteriorated. The Lecturer had doubted whether the Indians had 
a history, but he was inclined to think that they had, A wrell-known Sanscrit 
scholar had said that they not only had a history but also all the arts and 
sciences, and that the English knew nothing as compared with what the 
Indians knew in times past. A few days ago the Echo had stated that 
Mr. Hiram Maxim had discovered a steel which was able to penetrate the 
hardest substance and he had found that out by coming across an old 
Hindoo document. Three or four years ago it was stated that an English 
officer had discovered a telephone between two ancient temples. It seemed 
to him that all religions had been derived from that of the Hindoos. 
A civilian after the Mutiny had remarked that we were literally driving the 
Hindoos into the arms of the Russians. He had himself been told that 
they were looking forward to the Russians coming soona: or later. Another 
inventiaa which he understood the Hindoos knew of, which they in Europe 
were only gradually coming to, was that of aerial navigating machines. 
They kept all these things to themselves, and he thought rightij so. 
Reverting again to tire system of inoculation which was directly opposed 
to the Caste, system of India, he and others would not submit to it in 
England, and why should it be imposed in India? When he read about 
the Mutiny it seemed to him that some people had deUbOTatdy hroughfc it 
about ; it seemed almost as if they were trying to do the same thing now. A 
Russian, of all men in the world, had been chosen to inoculate for Cholera 
in the very place whence they got their best soldiers,, the Funjaub. 

Mr. Desai desired to treat the subject from an historical standpoint. As 
a Hindoo, if he did not proted against the tyd EeCtures which they had 
heard, he would be false to his own cionscieacej but it would be ungrateful 
if he did not recognise what the En^ish had done for India. It was all 
very well to worship the rising sun and to praise the people in power, but, 
at the same time, they should not be false to the departed. Mahotnedans 
had their day and no one could deny that before the English came there 
was rapine and plunder, but there still existed the beautiful buildipg of the 
Taj Mahal and if there were nothing but lawlessness and desolation; 
Thdjfl such things would not have come into existence. The Lecturet bad 
spoken of the corruption in the administration. Of native states befdte' tlsA, 
adv^ent of tiie .English and he drew from; that the hecs^se 

■; the English admitiistration. at the. day was: 
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administration before ttie cotaiag of the Eiiglisb, the English were superior 
the Hindoos, . 

Mr. Srwkli.; — I did not say that. I was talking of the happiness of the 
bulk of the people. , 

Mr. 0E8At i--The stiecess of an administration depends on the prosperity 
of the people. If they wanted to compare the Hindoo, with the English, 
administration they must go to the period when the Hindoos said that 
they had an Empire of their own. If he had time at his disposal he could 
show that this period was not a myth, but a fact, and at a convenient 
opportunity he hoped to do his best to prove it. It had been a rule from 
ancient times that the conquering power should retain the pre-eminence, 
and even at the present day Englishmen could not conscientiously say that 
, they treated the people of India as their ec^uals. They would find the 
office of Viceroy, of Governor, of the Commissioners, of the Commander- 
in-Chief held by the English, and in, some respects perhaps it was for the 
good of the country. It was the same when the Mahomedans w'ere in 
power. They talked of massaaes, but whenever there was a great empire 
formed, wars must surely occuri He had read in the papers as to the 
Matabeles that the rivers ran red with tlieir blood. Of course, it may be 
nec^sary for political reasons to do certain things and that did not always 
reflect discredit. So Mahomedans, in order to maintain their supremacy 
were compelled to keep down the Hindoos, and the Hindoo Smpertwe 
were compelled to keep down the races whom they had conquered. He 
“ congratulated the Lecturer on brir^ing forward this subject. It would be 
tihe duty of all true critics to investigate whether the Hindoo empire did 

r ist or not and if it did exist he would be the first to acknowledge it. 

Sir Lepei. Griffin rose to express, with all admiration for the exceed- 
/ingly learned and interesting paper which had been read, some degree of 
' sympathy with the gentleman who had just spoken. Although the picture 
) so graphically drawn by Mr. Sewell was in a very large degree correct, yet 
/ there was something no doubt in what Mr. Desai had said. He did not 
think they could ever be in sympathy with the natives of India unless they 
tried to look at things from their standpoint That really was the object 
of the Association upon the Council of which they hoped they might see - 
the Lecturer who would be a great acquisition to them, 
was one thing and England of 300 years ago was a very 
1 hear !) The India of which they had heard from 
riqt with the England of to-day. A new Sfcantlfird of 

no doubt was not Imdvm in India in the 
it known in Europe. When they tjpdked of India being 
ravaged by wiw another, of a thousand .people being slain 

here, and one imridfifed thousand being massacred there, in what state was 
Europe during thelast 500 yearsl It was warupod war j and nothing but 
destruction on every side. ■ it W 4 Ss th^ same with regard to travel. Although 
the traveller aoo years ago might hdve fbmsd considerable difficulty in getting 
from Hyderabad to Madras, what dM^d jEt^lishman do 200 years ago 
when he travelled from York to LondOd ?. It took him about a couple 
of months. So also with regard to torture. Torture no doubt was rife 
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in India up to very recent days : but a very few y^ars before ]^er Majesty 
ascended the throne the criminal law of England was ipore bloodthirsty 
and brutal in the punishment of what they now consider almost venial 
offences, than ever was the case in India within historical times. TThere 
was a great deal of abuse of power in India, and, sd no dtoubit thieice was in 
England. He did not believe that in exceptional times there was any law 
so brutal as that which hanged men and women in England for trifling 
offences. His father bad seen children of 15 and lO hanged in front of 
Elxeter Gaol for the theft of things not above the value of 5s. Bearing all 
those things in mind, and how exceedingly recent their own civilization 
was, and that it was only within the last 50 years that any very high or 
enlightened ideas of statesmanship had come to be accepted by the people 
of England at all; they must judge of other nations and especially their 
Indian fellow-subjects very leniently, and they must not try to set up too 
high a standard of public virtue, but try to govern them as well as they 
possibly could, not comparing their administration with those that 
gone before it, but putting before themselves a standard of good adminis- 
tration, not by comparison, but by abstract principles of truth, justice, and 
sympathy. (Hear, hear.) He hoped Mr. Desai and his fellow-country- 
men would look up the subject and write some critical answer to the 
paper because it was a paper that very well deserved an answer. If 
it could be shown that India at any former time was under the rule of any 
individual King or Emperor, it would be a most interesting fact, and Mr. 
Sewell would be as glad to know it as anybody, because after all the 
scieftce of historical criticism was not a polemical science. They did not 
want to fight people about it otherwise than in the pure air of reason. 

. ' Ther the truth, and if these gentiemeh would help 

^em the Association fiould thank them very heartily, (Applause.) 

Iidbr, T. desired to say that they were very tharflcful for the 

present state of lndia^ and except for other reasons the^ were not going tp 
exchange their loyalty to the British Government for any other Govern- 
ment on the face of the earth,, hut he hoped that certain serious .d^epts in 
the administration would be duly rectified. He would confine himself to 
correcting certain inferences of Mr. Sewoh* He belonged to, the same 
Presidency, and had the imihense advants^e of being a Rypt— a s,mall 
landholder of a few acres paying revenue., Mr, Sewefi had enumerated 
se^ewhere about 62 taxes that wm le^cd during- the. Hindoo-Mahoraedan 
piriod. That was a correct .statement., East India Company in 

^suming the management of India had .abolished or consolidated those 
lexatious taxes. Most of the taxes referred to industries. It was hiaton. 
^ally true that before the country actually came into the hands Of the 
English, the industries of the country were so prosperous that they would 
'■ oompnte successfully with the same industries in Britain. What was, Che 
State of things now? Free trade had swept away, the imlustrihs ,that,, 
. existed and Nourished in a remarkable degree. was < S 

those industries would become e::^ct Beweil'-h^u ^ag 

" •■-iargely'^^h the^uesttonof assessment^ ..and said tbat,-fh‘'the'.,eatl^j'^^'eS 
I pet. cent of'#vehfpUr-fiftl • ^epi^duce,waS;,ipaidfo &e;'^h*yhfh^^ 

--I'- ■■ 
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That system was even now recommended by able financiers. The pay- 
ment in kind had been commuted to payment in coin, and the ryots were 
obliged to pay even in times when they had not a single grain. He him- 
self had had to do so. It was said there was pilfering. Well, the rich 
Government was pilfered and the poor ryots benefited and the people 
were none the worse for it. The revenue system of the Madras rre.sidency 
was that the taxes were paid on the sharing system. What was the result? 
They found at present that in those districts where the land was mostly 
held by large landholders the famine was hardly perceived, whereas in 
other districts the famine was in a serious stage. Then as to the transfer 
of property. He had studied the laws as regarded that matter. With 
regard to large landholders a strict system of entail prevailed which was a 
very great blessing. With regard to small estates they had free power to 
alienate their property ; they had a power of sale. The Famine Com- 
mission had reported particularly with regard to the Punjaub that this 
transfer of property was a political danger because it was the result of 
poverty. The Government was so anxious about it that they introduced 
certain laws prohibiting transfer. With regard to the village system it 
deprived them of the free condMons of agriculture. They had no control 
unless the Government made some special eibft to remedy this state of 
things, agriculture was in danger* With regard to these matters instead / 
of having reason to be grateful to the Government^ they had serious reaSem 
to find fault 

Professor Rhys Davids thought that perhaps the last speakers had 
somewhat neglected one part of Mr. Sewell’s paper which struck him as 
being particularly valuable, and that was as to the importance of a study 
of history for everyone who had anything to do with India. He had, 
perhaps unfortunately, chosen an exceedingly debatable subject as to what 
benefits had accrued to India from the English administration which aroused 
such warm feelings that what was the foundation of his paper, namely, 
the importance of a study of history, was apt to be lost sight of. After all, 
the knowledge of history in India must be compared •with the knowledge 
of history as it existed in Europe during a similar state of civilization 
Two hundred or three hundred years ago there was very little knowle^e 
of history. So far from thinking that the natives of India were 
devoid of the historical sense, he would like to say that they ^4 ocm- ; 
atamcfeed books of historical record certainly of equal value itimiar 
recolda m which modem histories in Europe were based. , The bluouicli^ 
of the Eitigs of Cashmere or Ceylon or the native ill 

courts W€a:e abput as full as thdr own records at a corresponding time. 
During the last cenfeuiy or two they in England were no doubt beginning 
a little to study history,, but he was afraid that at present it was in a very 
inadequate and imperfect manne^. If the civilians who rule now were 
examined in the history of Ind% moat of them wotild not gain a maximum 
of marks. The English people, thshhselves were only just beginning to 
study history, and he thought if the-, Government of India gave more 
attention to that and would encourage among civilians as well as natives 
a study of history, they would be taking a step that was almost in advance 
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of the times m England. Among the compulsory subjects for Indian 
ivmans to study the Indian Government had not included the histotv of 
India, and it would be a vwy good thing if they v?ould make their own 
servants know something about the history of the multiform continent 
which they had to administer, (Applause,) 

The Chairman; I rise to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Sewell for his 
very interesting paper. Before doing so I cannot allow an observation 
which has been made to pass unnoticed. It was an observation made by 
the flnst speaker with regard to the presence of Professor Haffkine at this 
moment m India. It is quite true that he is a Russian, It is quite true 
that he represents that side of medical science which has in recent years 
under the great influence of the Pasteur system, made such extraordinary 
progress. I respect the adversaries of the Pasteur system, but on the 
other hand I distinctly claim very decided respect for those who look 
upon Pasteur as one of the greatest benefactors of the age. (Hear, hear.) 
1 believe that the discoveries which are due to Pasteur are discoveries for 
wMdi we ought to be grateful, and I need only mention the number of 
victims to diphtheria who undoubtedly owe their entire return to health to 
the application of the treatment of Pasteur, I do not for a moment 
believe that the presence of Dr. Haffkine is due to any other cause than 
his desire to place his services at the disposal of the Government of 
India, nor do I believe that the Government of India use it for any other 
purpose than for the benefit of their Indian subjects. Our Indian fellow- 
subjects are as free as we are ourselves in using or not using this remedial 
process. (Hear, heaf.) I have followed very closely Professor HaffHne's 
operations, and it certainly has not come under my notice that in any 
has inoculation been in any way forced on anyone who did not want it, 
but on the other hand I have noticed that, at all events in Bombay, there 
has been a desire on the part of a great number of our native fellow- 
subjects voluntarily to make use of that process, and I have also noticed 
that the results have been satisfactory. I wish these remarks to apply 
also to what is being done by Dr. Verrin, and I hope that no one will 
believe that his efforts in the same direction, under the authority of the 
Pasteur Institute, are due to any other motive than that Of benefiting 
those who are the victims of that dire calamity the plague. I myself have 
lately seen the way in which the serum is prepared at the Pas^:eur Institute. 

I know the great efforts they are rtTaking to render tie process as effective 
as possible I know they firmly believe that instead of having a mortality 
^3 /q* they can reduce it to 4 % for those who are placed under their 
treatment on the first day. In the .fetce of such facts I certainly thlfilr that 
whatever may be the prejudices against the process, we should at ail, 
events give to those who devote themselves to it credit for the purest .and 
best motives. Turning to the very interesting paper which has been read, * 
the only question before us seems to be this: Are the facts which #e. 
given in this paper true? I shall be quite pirepared to come Bern If. 
Mr. Desai wiH .give us a paper in which he will try to show in wtet 
j?espect this paper is not. in accordance, with the facts.. Of comsATt only 
|lve$ one side of the pictqreq as the- time was limited, it cptild iiot be* 

^ i u.st-. 'A. 
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otJi^iWfee. ’ I have no doubt it would be quite possible to write a paper, 
and perhaps Professor Rhys Davids would undertake it, in which it could 
be shown what is due to the ancient civilissadon of India, and hoWn^neh 
there is In it that we ought to appreciate. That is the other Mde of the 
picture* I understood JVfr. Desai to say that if the Hindoos or the 
aborigines of India had been led alone, probably there would have been 
quite a different state of things. But then we must deal with facts, 
Take, for in^anoe, the cmt of Scotland. If anybody were to read a 
paper herq showing that my ancestors were guilty of some very blood- 
thirsty deeds in the days before the Highlands of Scotland were pacified, 

I certainly should not use any vigorous language to denounce historical 
facts, but I should probably write to a paper showing that some of my 
ancestors had been patriotic and just towards their own tenants and 
retainers, That I believe is the way to get materials for a complete 
historical survey. What Mr. Sewell has said about taxation is extremely 
interesting. There is noc the slightest reason to disparage the multi- 
plicity of taxes in those days, for the simple reason that the multiplicity of 
taxes in England in those days would probably be a revelation to most of 
us. We must not forget that it is entirely due to the financial genius 
of Mr. Gladstone that we have in these recent years been able to have so 
few taxes. An observation made by Hr. Pillai has mther surprised me. 

I understood him to say that the desire of the Government is to prevent 
Indian industries from reaching that degree of efficiency which they would 
probably have reached if there had been no English rule. 

Mr. Pillai I only said that the free trade system had ruined them. 

The Chairman ; — I am equally surprised to hear that observation 
because it is due to the free trade system that you can obtain in India that 
machinery which you want in order to develop your railway system and 
manufactures. It opens up an entirely new question which I do not think 
we need go into, but I am quite prepared on another occasion to maintain 
that nothing could have been more beneficial to India than the free trade 
system, because free imports are the most remunerative payment for the 
exports of India. With regard to the question of developing industries, 
I myself when I was in India gave special attention to it I was able in 
Bombay to start a technical Institute with the very object of dev^Qpiag 
those industries as well as workshops in order to preserve the traditiotts of 
industrial art. The Indian Government has on various occasions 
shown ’ite approval of technical education and its desire to develop the 
industrine 'of the country. Who were the opponents of thd development 
of technical eincation I Those who thought that if you develop technical 
education you thdtehy covetdy attack higher education- 1 myself have 
been a victim of that su^icion, hut I do not think technical education can 
or will be delayed by it, On the very impottant question touched upon 
by Mr. PiUai, of land tenure, I admit there, is a , great deal to be said. 
Undoubtedly the system of paym^t of the land-tax in money and a fixed 
annual payment is a system which is ve# ^tisfactory for highly developed 
communities and for communities in which the agriculturists dispose of 
capital and save money for a rainy day. Where that is not the case, there 
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undoubtedly is a great disadvantage in times of scarcity M being fbrced to 
pay the same amount of money as in other years. But I would point out 
that suspensions and rfensisdons of the tax are calculated to remedy the 
defects of this system. If is only a question of degree whether the teCnis- 
sioos are given in time and to a sufficient extent, but the fact that remissions 
are granted is a sufficient proof that the evil also is recognised by those 
who are responsible for the present land revenue system. I mu^t adnilt 
that the question of occupancy rights and the consequent right of alienation 
and mortgage is one which has two sides, for this reason that the right Of 
charging your land may be abused. English proprietors as well as SOdtch 
and Irish proprietors know the dire results which have accrued from over- 
burdening estates. I once heard one of the leading statesmen and one of 
the leading economists of this country say that it would be a benefit to all 
concerned to limit, if not to prohibit, the right of a landowner to charge 
his own estate. I mention that to show that the difficulty is not inherent 
to India, but that the same question has arisen elsewhere, and that it is 
one which deserves to be very carefnlly considered. We must all be 
exceedingly grateful to Mr. Sewell for this paper, which has opened up a 
new vein of inquiry. It is a paper which has elicited much interest, and I 
can only hope that other gentlemen will follow the good example Mr. Sewell 
has set us. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Sir Lepel Griffin, seconded by Professor Rhys 
Davids, a vote of thanks to Lord Reay for taking the chair was passed, and 
the proceedings then terminated. 


The annual meeting of the Bast India Association w:as hdd on the 31st 
May under the presidency of Sir Lepei, Griffin, k.c.s.i. Se said that he 
was sure the meeting would be glad that Lord Reay had accepted the 
vacant presidentship, Lord Reay took a warm int€3*est in the work of the 
Association, and hiid already presided on two occasions for the AssodatiiOn. 
Sir Lepel said he was not going to make a speech, as the meeting was 
merely a formal one for the purpose of passing the report and aocounts, 
which had been circulated among the members, and he proposed that they 
should be adopted. 

This was seconded by Mr. C, L. Totfer, cs.L, and carried. 

. The election of Lord Reay as president was confirmed on the proposal 
of Sir George Parker, seconded by Mr. Tait. 

The retiring members of Council were re-elefcted on the proposal of 
Mr. Archibald Rogers, seconded by Mj?. C. W. Arathoon. 

The meeting dissolved after a vote of thanks to Sir Lepei Griffin for hls 
most valuable services to the Association on the proposal of Mr. LesdEV 
Probvn. 



CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES AND NEWS. 

“THE SIXTIETH YEAR OF THE VICTORIAN ERA." 

The " Commemoration Gallery ” of the Oriental University Institute at 
Woking, a preliminary programme of which we gave in our last number 
was opened on Thursday the 17th June 1897, to Indian visitors of distinc- 
tion, Orientalists, and other specialists. It will be “on view” during July, 
after which it will be attached, as a permanent Indian record of the 60th 
Victorian year, to the Institute. Intending visitors should apply to its 
“Secretary” for a card which, given up at the Waterloo Station booking- 
office, will enable the bearer thereof and friends to obtain a return-ticket 
to Woking and back to London for the single fare, by any class or train, 

. The opportunity is also given, if desired, to inspect the Institute, 
Museum, Library, Mosque, Brabminical and other quarters, etc., that have 
not yet been described in newspapers, as the Institute is not intended to 
attract ordinary sightseers, for it is a place for Oriental Scholars, including 
those natives of India of good femily and position who desire to keep their 
caste and religion whilst residing in this country for official or professional 
. purposes. 

The following extracts from accounts in the local and London Press 
may be interesting : 

“In regard to the bust of Her Majesty, there is no<other sculpture in 
that distinctive character either in India or in England, and the eminent 
sculptor (Norfini) has attempted to make it the most fw/mW-looking 
likeness that exists. The bust is placed on a Dais at the end of the 
“ Commemoration Gallery," and fine busts, by Mr. J. A. Acton, of the 
late Prince Consort and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales are at its sides, 
draped in costly Kashmir shawls. The buses of typical Indian Chiefs, who 
have promoted Oriental learning, like the veteran’ Raja of Nabha as one of 
the Sikh Phulkians of the Punjab, the Guikwar of Baroda for Bombay, the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram in, Madras, as also those of several British and 
“native” Orientalists are now ready or nearing completion. Medals and 
other prizes are also being founded in honour of the year in various 
branches of Oriental learning, and the “ Coronation Service,” edited by 
Dr. Badenoch, has also been published by the Institute, ,as it was not 
easily, procurable.” . , 

As: the ori^nator of the title ‘ Kaisar-I-Hind ’ it occurred to Do L^tn® 
to ^0 represented in sculpture. The. difficulty ift the 

title India,” lay in finding a term whk^ iWjUld commend 

itself to all natives^ of whatever religion. It Was to be not too familiar and 
, not too distant, and inspire the greatest respect The musical collec- 
rion is most complete | in fact, h U the best representation of Oriental 
music in the world; beginhihif the musical twig and the stick of the 
Dervish it finishes With instcumenis. that have sub-^di visions of the octave.” 

-“The various pictures on the walls are views—* either lithographs or 
photographs — of the principal places msKj buildings in India. Pictures of 
Pakirs of various religions are here, with Jubilee addresses or poems in 
Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, Urdu, and other languages, fitly ending in the. 
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blessings invoked on the * seven-branched candlestick,' made uj) of Hebrew 
letters, which originally came from a Synagogue of the black Jews of 
Cochin — a true Jubilee prayer to ‘ Jehova' in the oldest sense of the tetra. 
The collection of ornaments and jewellery, some made ffotn earth by the 
peasantry, are very curious and suggestive. In a book-case oa the left Of 
the gallery are 192 works compiled in the Punjab University under £)r. 
Leitner’s supervision, in order to introduce English science in the Indian 
vernacular and also to enable the natives to keep their own learning. 
Besides these, there are the numerous publications of the Institute itself. 
The busts near the entrance of the gallery represent the eminent explorer, 
Dr. Bellew; Dr. Rost, the former librarian in the India Office \ a very fine 
Oriental scholar, the present librarian, Prof. Tawney, and Dr. Leitner, as 
founder of the Punjab University, the Oriental Institute, and of other 
Oriental institutions. These busts have been well done by Mr. Acton and 
Mn Rost, a son of the late Dr. Rost. 

“Besides the many exhibits enumerated, there are models of temples 
(among them one of Madura), drugs which have since been ascertained to 
be of great value, Kashmir shawls, and, in short, all conceivable native 
works of art as contributory to this Commemoration.” 

SIR JOHN JARDINE AND BOMBAY RESIGNATIONS. 

The many friends of Sir John Jardine, and especially those, natives and 
English, who continued their protest in the Press against his being passed 
over for the Bombay Council, will be gratified by the knighthood con- 
ferred on him in the reeent List of Jubilee honours. We believe that the 
honour wa? a rceognition of his services alike to scholarship and to the 
StUte. We todk the opportunity of detailing them in our last issue, wljen 
it semed that this eminent Judge, Education^ Political .ofiSe^ hadj 
practically, been forced to retire rather than submit to a supersession that 
was a denial not only of bis oym claims but also of those of a whole 
service. . Indeed, it is a singular coincidencei if it be one at all, that Ms 
retirement should have been followed by that of other distinguished 
Bombay officials. Judge Maepherson, of Madras Eamine fanle and thrice 
Judicial Secretary, has now retired. So has Mr. Tagore, &e oldest District 
Judge and the first native covenanted ” Civilian, as have also Jud.ge 
Hart Davies, well known to literature >, the Hon; Mf. Yidai, Chief Secretary, 
and the Hon. T. D. Mackenzie, a former Chief .Secretary and lately Head 
of all the Customs. The great Orient^st, Mt. Fleet, can hardly ever be 
replaced in the famine Canarese districts, the language and customs^ , q £ 
w^hich he knows so well. Other retirements are spoken of. ^yhow, 
Bombay has already had to borrow some Madras Judges. Where will ■ 
.flight stop that Lord Sandhurst seems to have caused in Bombay -by disf* 
regarding the best judicial antecedents in Mr. Jardine for a Judicial, 
ytembership sof 'Council ? No doubt, he has since chosen an'ahle prau 
Judicial Seeretaity, hut who, we believe, haa ho judicial 
'the Bombay' ■G'oy^nment means now to-.,decsde tbo 
J'udicial'casses,.'m^''aia 4 'Criminal, , 

may span be a%ed ijhy the Privy;,.!^ddh(^.Whie'h ^ 




Roberts' “41 Years in India 
l^ORD EOBERW 541 YRARS IN INDIA.” 


Another edition has since l^ee* issued Of that popular wofk> httt 
itteution seems to have been given by either the Author or the Publisher 
to the obvious mistakes that I ventured to point out. A typographical one 
in tny own criticism I wish also to correct, although it does not affect the 
apparent argument of Lord Roberts that the abolition of flogging in the 
native army (“whereas it was retained among British troops ”)» in any 
\fay, directly or indirectly, contributed to the Mutiny, for, though ftogging 
was abolished in the native army in 1835:, it Was restored in 1843 (not 
’45 and '55 respectively, as the printer has it) j so that there was ample 
time before 1857 to efface the alleged evil effects of that act of leniency. 
My reference to Lord Roberts’ march to Kandahar I should like to amplify 
as follows (the addition is in italics): “I.ord Roberts of Kandahar justly 
esteems that his march from Kabul to Kandahar has been over-estimated by 
the public in comparison with his other exploits, but he neither originated 
the proposal nor did he carry it out by his unaided genius, for the road had 
already been fought over and cleared of Gh£sis by Sir Donald Stewart 
marching, shortly before, from Kandahar to Kabul,’’ Griffin 

had j^ersuaded the new Amir Abdur MeAntctn d^Un the trtore Hecttkiroi%d 
Ghihcti and Kohistan Chiefs in his camp^ while neul^icdii^ of those between 

Kabul and Ghazni had been already assured^ so that no e^poOMen to tlw 
match was anticipated by the politkal officers^ 

Ex-f'rontier Officiai* 


THE SULTAN AS KHALIFA. 

Professor Vambery writes to inform us that the interview with him pub- 
lished by the Ev'enement oi the loth March “can hardly be taken ad lit- 
teram, considering that the interviewer was not fully up as to the meaning of 
the word ‘ Khalifa,’ i.e.^ representative of the Prophet. It is very natural that 
the Professor has alluded only to the Sunnites and not to Shiites, There is 
certainly no Pontificate in Islam, but the fact that the Sultan is th? spiritual 
head of the entire Sunnite community can hardly be contested. The Pro- 
fessor asserts that he was present at the Friday-prayer in various mosques 
of Central Asia and Afghanistan and has always heard the name of the 
Snltah inserted in the Khutba before the name of the reigning plinpe Of 
the respective countries. He saw in Khiva and in Satnafhand the 
^khsdti-i^amaa (Permission of Prayer) written in Osmanli Turkish huttg 
up M ftrhko places and the rulers of the three Khanatos pnrstdod with the 
court-title; (Jugbearer) Mmrakhut (Equetry), ete., which they 

bad reedived si»6e the tjmo of Sultan Selim from Constantinople. Such titles 
were assigned by Sultan after his accession and as far as I know these 
titulary vassals were always in the habit of acknowledging their distinaion 
by small presents sent by' 8 peoi 4 envoys. It is a pity that this question is 
often viewed from a political poifrl of view. One has only to read the 
narrative of the travels of Sidi AM KAs through India, Afghanistan and 
Central Asia in 1553-® and after learning frie view of Mcmayun and Botak 
Khm ynih regard to the Sultan, and one will see that the Saltans were 
always looked upon as the head of the Sunni world.” 
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There is no doubt that, as the learned Professor Vambdry stated in his 
interview’ with a French Reporter, the Sultan of Turkey has always been 
looked upon as a Head, and a great Head too, of the Sunni world ; Ihopgh 
when we find in the “ A’tQ-Akbari ” Agra designated as the '‘*D 4 r-ul-’ 
KhiJifat and nowhen in India till 1878 the Sultan prayed for by name 
or as Khalifii in Indian Mosques, it must be assumed that the Sultan of 
Rfitn (or Constantinople) was rather allowed the title as a well-deserved 
compliment than as a right by other Muhammadan sovereigns or peoples. 
Besides, as he is not a Koreishi by descent, he cannot be a “Khalifa 
kdroil.'’ Ever since the accession, however, of the present Sultan, 
thousands of pamphlets, “ prayer-books ” as you would call them and 
“ Khutbas*’ have been circulated in India and wherever there are Muham- 
madans under British rule, designating the Sultan Hamid as Khalifa and 
giving what may be called the State-prayer in his name, whereas till then 
we had been praying only for the “ Hikim-i-waqt ” or “ ruler for the time 
being ” and “ may God render him favourably disposed to Muhammadans.” 
Indeed, even now this is done in the vast majority of Mosques in India, 
where the name of Turkey or “Rfim” is either altogether unknown, or scarcely 
knoAvn, except for the comparatively recent agitation of the politically- 
minded younger Muhammadans. Our religion commands us to be loyal to 
our Sovereign and all loyal Indian Muhammadans hav6 nothing to do with 
the Sultan. In Afghanistan, if a person had dared to read the Khutba in 
any other name than that of the reigning Amir, he would soon have lost his 
head, but I do not know what the present Amir has introduced, though 
he is a fiir better Khalifa himself, having acquired new territory for Isldm 
and ndt lost it, as the Sultan of Turkey has done, except in regaining 
Thessaly. Had the Sultan been the acknowledged bead of the Sunnis in 
India, how could they, or any of them, have risen in mutiny mmedioMly 
afti^r the Crimean. War, when the English so helped the Turks? The 
fact, however, is that a Khalifa is merely a stcular clefender of the faith of 
Islam so far as he can enforce his rule, just as the Queen is that of the 
Protestant Christian rdigibn if attacked, without being a Pope or even an 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; so the Sultan must be pious, wise and jhstj 
otherwise he must be dethroned and he cannot modify a sii%le article of 
Muslim ritual or religious practice, much less, of doctrine, so how can he 
be a spiritual head of the Sunni world whieb is only ruled by the “ Sunnat 
wa Jamdat ” or “ congregation of the feithful,” as Prof. Vambdry asserts ? 

— Ajsr l3srDiAN Muslim., 

We invite further discussion from experts on this important subject, 
which has already been treated at length in an article in this Review df 
January 1896, on “The Khdlifa Question and the Sultan of Turkeyi’^ 
where his claims to that designation have been set forth so far as they are 
based on history, possession and the ^'■consensus fideliumi ’^ — 

■ INDIA BEFORE THE, ENGLI»^’ . ■ • ' ' 

Mr. SEfW3&L has done a good work in mqporihg the df 
that the people of India were better off-under t « 

■British rule. The aseertioh is id; fact ^e.'oi 
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misstatements made merely for the purpose of damaging an adversary 
vrhich are so common in modem political warfare. Those who make it are 
incapable of proving it, and would not take the trouble of doing so even if 
fhey had the power. But it is likely to be accepted without inquiry by the 
educated natives for whose benefit it is promulgated, partly because of their 
ignorance of the history of their country, and partly because the ancient 
legendary poetry still so popular among them fosters the belief, commeh to 
almost all nations and times, of a Golden Age in the far distant past. One 
hears the natives of India talk glibly of Rania and Krishna and the glories 
of their day as though they were facts of actual history. To them legend 
takes the place of history, for there is no doubt that the Indian mind is, 
and has always been, utterly devoid of the historic sentiment. In all 
the. vast stores of Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit literature there are scarcely 
a dozen works of pure history, and even those for the most part refer 
to outlying countries such as Kashmir and Ceylon. History in the modem 
scientific sense of the term does not begin in India till the coming of the 
Musulmans. Before that all is vague, and the history of the country has 
to be painfully pieced together from inscriptions,, ,copp6r‘plates, coins, 
casual allusions in Sanskrit and Prakrit works on rdigiott, grammar, or 
philosophy, and the fragments of wrirings by Greek; and Arab travellers^ 
and geographers. The best summary or general review of all that has been 
discovered up to the present time is I think to be found in Ibsen's great 
work, the Indische Alter Thuros kunde, and even that is now hardly up to 
date. But this work has not, so far as I know, been translated into 
English, and the native detractors of British rule do not as a rule read 
German. 

From the coming of the Musulmans to the present day the history of 
India is pretty well known, though the Mahomedan idea of history is 
rather that of the old school which dealt exclusively with wars and intrigues, 
the rise and fall of dynasties, and the deeds of heroes, and considered the 
economic condition of the masses as beneath the notice of the historic 
muse. Here and there valuable pieces of information stand out, such 
as Todar Mai's great revenue survey, but on the whole we are very much 
in the dark on this subject. For purposes of argument, moreover, evidence 
as to the condition of the people under Mughal sway would not convince 
our detractors. They would reply that it was well known that the wrie of 
the d^lhoiufidans, foreign conquerors Uke ourselves, was bansh. Sfrd oppr^ 
hal<^ days of universal prosperity to wtihh they Idisr ate not 
those 'of tl^ lilnghal Empire, but the earlier times of Hliidlti India when 
Hindu kitt^Ss rtfled oyier a happy, rich and contented people, in implicit 
reliance on the trise loanee of Brahmin priests and ininisters. Inasmuch 
as for this early period little pi' no evidence exists, the assertion is a safe 
one to make, and a diScult disprove Mn Sewell has certainly 

chosen the strongest line of aipainent available under the circumstances. 
Seeing that in Southern India indi^endeftt BSndu dynasties continued to 
rule until a comparatively late period, tihp.e^idsmce which fortunately does 
exist regarding their method of government, and the crushing taxation 
which they imposed upon their i^bjects, gives foir ground for the inference 
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that a similar state of things prevailed in earlier times under the swajr 
of their predecessors, and as a consequence under Hindu rulers in all parts 
of India The persistency of Hindu institutions, the unchangeableness of 
a system founded upon sacred writings and hardly less sacred custom, are 
such well known features of Indian life, that we are fully justified in 
arguing from one authentic specimen of a Hindu kingdom to all others. 
Our opponents practically admit this, for their contention is that if any of 
these old Hindu kingdoms were restored to its native rulers the ancient 
customs and methods of government (including of course the crushing 
taxation — ^though this they ignore) would as a matter of course be restored. 

For Northern India I do not think any evidence such as Mr. Sewell has 
collected from the south would be available. There are of course in the 
archives of princely families records of the past, but what these records 
contain we have no means of knowing. They are for the most part 
jealously guarded, and access to them would probably be denied to all 
hut very high officials. Tod had access to some of the Rajput archives, 
and has produced some information derived from them in his Rajputana ; 
but he probably was only allowed to see so much as the chiefs cared to 
make public, and in his day inquiries into the economic condition of the 
peasantry had not come into fashion. The probability is that not much 
light on such subjects would be found even if these archives were freely 
thrown open. We should probably find long lists of kings, much of which 
would be mythical ; sooner or later we should come upon the impossibly 
powerful king, with the impossibly big army, and the inevitable maideh 
beloved by some god— sun, moon, or snake as the ease may be — ^who gave 
birth to the founder of the race. I fully agree with Mr. Sewell iu relegating 
the Chakravarti or universal monarch to this mythic period. All the avail- 
able evxdeucei indicalaous and inferences point to the India of those days 
as divided into a number of petty kingdoms, one or other of which may 
from time to time have established a short4ived supremaey over some of 
its immediate neighbours. But it is hardly possible that Asoka, or, the 
Guptas, or any of them should have possessed saffidient resources iti men 
or money to enable them to over-run and perroahently conquer the whole 
Indian peninsula, especially at a time when roads were nomexistenh forests 
extensive and impassable, and the means of support for large bodies of 
men absolutely unprocurable. The Chakravarti . seems to me quite as 
imaginary and impossible as the Aswamedha by wliich he was consecrated. 
The conception of a king with a numerous army following for a whole year 
the sacred horse and protecting • him from all attacks not only defies 
geography and common sense, but postulates the existence of numesJOUS 
iftdependent kingdoms which is irreconcilable with the very idea of . 


universal monarchy: 

$Gme evideuce as to the condition of the peasantry under Hindu 
though during Mahomedan times, may be obtained from t^e . 

compamdvely modern families among the prlnees and Zemindars of 
with the internal aidmiuistration of whose estates the .paramount, powet 
■not- , as a 'rule iuterferev The great „• B^'gal 
.NatorO; and the great ilfehar;' hou^es'OfdjmbhaiQigaji Betthtbi 
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Hatwa jiave probafcly records wliich go back for three or even four hundred 
years, and an examination of these would throw some light on the snh|ebt« 
To all unbiased students of the question, however, the copiohs and 
valuable arguments and illustrations adduced by Mr. Sewell will seem 
sufficient refutation of the charges made against a Government which, 
whatever may be its shortoomtngs, iS beyond doubt benevolent and 
beneficent. 


John Beames. 

I think that Mn SeweU’s facts are indisputable. There never was a 
Golden Ajge in India, any more than thm;e was elsewhere, and the notion 
that that great country, or any considerable part of it, was for centuries 
governed by enlightened and benevolent Hindu monarchs is more or less 
a myth. But I doubt the efficacy of his method for dispelling the illusion i 
and I also doubt if the removal is altogether to be desired. We get more 
tender to illusions as we grow older, and, whatever I may have thought 
when younger, it now appears to me a . pity to disturb any illusion that is 
not actively noxious. Why should we seek to rob Indians of their idea of 
an old time when India was glorious any more than we would rob Irishmen 
or Welshmen of their beliefs in their old chieftains, or Englishmen of their 
beliefs in a Merry England? Suppose for instance that the Egypdan 
fellah believes that bis country was better off under the Bharaohs than it is 
under the English occupation, would it be worth while to seek to undeceive 
him ? Notions such as these, even if they are wholly wrong, do no great 
harm, and may be left to die down in the natural course. 

I cannot see that we can do much in the way of teaching Hindu or 
Prae-Muhammadan history, for the truth is that we have hardly any 
materials for it. We cannot expect men to derive mental nutriment from 
the exceedingly bare bones that we have to offer them — inscriptions, coins, 
stray allusions by travellers, and the like. I quite approve of our teaching 
Indian history, but I think this should be history of which we have some- 
thing to tell, such as the Muhammadan period, or the rise of the British 
power. The teacher must follow the Horatian maxim, “Et quae desperat 
tractata nitescere posse relinquit.” Nor do I think that we should leach 
Indian history in order to show Indians that they were worse off h* old 
times. In the first place, I doubt if anything we could say would oon- 
vince them of this. Their idea on the subject is an impalpable JsenrifB^t 
bn: whicih arguments and facts have no effect. And moise than this^ I am 
by nw^nis sure that they are altogether wrong. Thi^r idei^ about kings 
who weSR|*M|nst as Nushirwan and as world-swaying as Sikandar may be, 
and probably entirely mistaken, but they are right in thinking that India 
was greater and moiise ti^pepted in old times than it is at the present day. 
Macaulay may be cotfepi« thinking that Spain is richer and more civilisced at 
the present day than she w# nndet Charles the Fiffh and Philip the Second, 
but for all that we would npt a Spani^^ patriot if in sighing over 
Cuban difficulties, he were to Wish lor ithe did days when Spain dominated 
Europe. There can he no question India and the Indians were 
thought more of and occupied a higher position in the world in the days of 
Pythagoras and of Pliny, or even in the Middle Ages than they do now. 
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India was occupied, a? Burfee toid th6 House of CoraiuGus, bf “ a people 
for ages civilized and cultivated;; cultivated by all tbe arts of polished life, 
whilst we were yet in the woods.’’ Other nations have now outrun India, 
but are we to blame her children for wishing the old days of her grandeur 
bgtck again, or for eixaggurafing the state in which she was “ere her faithless 
sons betrayed her' 

Thh truth is that the tendency to glorify the past is the natural result of ; 
present discontents, and can only be combated by removing or mitigating 
esdstiri'g evils* We shall ne^er persuade acdve-minded and aspiring meri 


that they are or ought to be happy when they have not the control of their 
own affairs, and see strangers sipping the cream of everything. The mark of 
the chain and collar spoils the enjoyment of material comforts. And the 
proof of this lies in the fact that the more India is developed and civilized, 
the more prominent does the race-question become, and the greater the 
antagonism between the European and the Native. India has improved 
wonderfully within the last sixty years, but I suppose no one will gainsay 
the statement that tbe Natives like us and we them less than was the case 
sixty or even ten years ago ! I remember Sir Ashley Eden making a speech 
in which he dwelt on the happy change in the relations between official 
and non-official Anglo-Indians, When he came to the country, he said, 
there was bitter hostility between the two classes, but now they were on 
terras of mutual cordiality. Yes, but he forgot or chose to ignore the fact 
that the change was the result of a common danger and a common 
antipathy. Not long afterwards the Ilbert Bill united Englishmen still 
more, but it widened tbe breach between the races. The European 
garrison joined , hand? to keep out “tbe blacks,” who were swarming over 
their walls and seeking a share in their good things. 


How this antagonisni will end, no one can tell, but it seems to toe tb#- 
it is bound to incregue, and that certainly it will not be remo^od or 
lessened by showing that India had no railways or telegraphs in the 
old days, or that, cruelty and injustice were rife. We do not find that 
Caliban was grateful to prpspero for.wht^ he had done for him, or that he 
valued the gift of his language furdier than it enabled, him to utter curses. 
But we can well belieye that when prospero left the island; and CaEban 
was left to his own devices, he often had cause tp JamiOnt the days when 
be was a well-fed and weH-housed bondatoam , , . , 

,I am unwilling to conclude without .aayteg something; cheerful or at least 
remedial. Race-antagonism mush I fe.ar,.inGrease, hut something, I think, 
might be done to redress existing evjls. .Of all these it seems to me that 
the inefficient administration of justice is the most pressing. At least it ia 
the only one of which I have much knowledge. It is the fact too that io 
the East the attribute of sovereignty w'hich is most regarded is the wiE and 
power to do justice, John Stuart Mill, speaking, of popular sentimtent ijn 
his own country, said that justice was certainly not the favourite virtue 
of the present age, . But J .think it is otherwise in India;,.or. at leaaf 
Bengal. .Muhammad, we know,, thanked . God that he'.vras 
feign of Kushirwahi .though neither, hfe hiaf his. people >pyet..; 

:tlt.at king’s, ride, find in;.Ihdiay lustoriadiBltdaomf' 
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ing the brilliant rale of Akbar, turning away from it and thanking God that 
he was born in the reign of the usurper Sher Shah who did justice between 
man and man and made no distinction in this respect between his son and 
a stranger. It will be asked “Is not justice purely administered in 
Bengal?” The reply is “The law is, but hardly justice.” The stamp- 
duties, the process-fees, the endless delays and crushing expenses take the 
heart out of suitors and create many Miss Flytes and Peter Peebleses. If 
we could give the people bread instead of stones, speedy justice, and an 
honest police instead of splendid Siralas and scientific frontiers, we should 
get the good name which is better than glory. 

H. Bkvkriixjk. 

I was prevented by an accident from hearing the second [lart of Mr. 
SewelPs very interesting paper ; but I am glad to have the opportunity of 
making a few remarks upon both parts of it. 

Mr. Sewell says that the condition of Southern India 150 years ago 
might not be regarded as a fair example of the state of India before British 
rule because the country was then almost in anarchy j and for this and 
other reasons he bases his condusions mthet on a general survey of the 
past than upon the fsicts of any one or two periods. But he says— 
“wherever we look back there is fire and siyord in the country f and his 
illustrations amply justify this obsemtiom I do not myself think that a 
judgment founded on the condirion of Soudiem India a centutyand i 
half ago would be at all unfair. It is true that the disruption of the Delhi 
Empire appeals to the imagination ; and we are apt to suppose that India 
just before the rise of the British Dominion was exceptionally .smitten by 
such calamities as rapine and bloodshed. There is, I admit, some ground 
for that view ; but we must not forget that the Delhi Empire was rarely 
strong, that it was often torn by fierce dynastic struggles, that rapine and 
bloodshed, if worse than usual in the middle of the last century, were not 
novelties; and — the roost important point — that the relaxation of such 
authority as the Delhi Emperors were able to wield set free the normal 
tendencies of the subject populations. If we want to know what India 
would be like without British rule, it would be distinctly unfair to take the 
best provinces or the best days of the Delhi Empire. We should look not 
tp pjaxts of India under foreign dynasries maintained by armies 
recruited firom Afghanistan and other countries beyond the North West 
Frontier* but to India left by the downfall of a foreign empire to that 
continuous private war which is incident: m prmfendat «^cieries 
. 'iFor:''T'l:^ee 'in substance with Mr* Desat arid 'Srxr; Eep^'-GriiSn'.that 
unceasing oter enormous area^i is no abnoitnat: ^te of in 

certain stages of human progress. I hare dtsewhere quoted 
said by Sh Henry is so much tb the purpose that I ydU 

venture to quote it again. : Helertieg: to the pacifications effected by the 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Medimi; ^ Befsian and the Boman Empires, 
he writes {Intermtmnal Lma^ When one of these empires breaks 

up, the old suffering revives. "Gfiwi peace in our time, O Lord* is a 
versicle in the Anglican Liturgy which Is said to date from the rupture of 
t n Empire, that is from .the time when the Empire was breaking up into 
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kingdoms occupied by barbarian races. It is obviously a prayer for an 
unusual and unhoped-for blessing. In the East the amount of bloodshed 
prevented by the Chinese Empire is incalculable. Independently of any 
other benefits which the Indian Empire may confer on the collection of 
countries which it includes, there is no question that were it to be dis- 
solved, or to fall into the hands of masters unable to govern it, the territories 
which make it up would be deluged with blood from end to end.” 

One form of anarchy exists when the groups of which primitive, barbarous 
or prmfeudal societies are composed vie with each other in a ruthless 
struggle for existence ; and a long way on, as at the end of the road of a 
defeated army — ^a road strewn with the remains of innumerable victims — 
stands civilization at once marshalling and striving to restrain the menacing 
array of new fornis of competition. In all this slaughter there are occasional 
pauses when men or empires arise endowed with such strength, skill and 
courage as enable them to seize upon the destructive forces of human 
nature, and, wresting them from their natural bent, to apply them to the 
enforcement of peace and security. Our Indian fellow-subjects are to be 
congratulated that one of these pauses has occurred in India at the present 
time. 

In Our htdian Protectorate I have devoted some chapters to Native 
Rule; and I took what seemed to me the best evidence available, that, 
namely, relating to the condition of a number of British Provinces in the 
times immediately preceding annexation. My method, therefore, differed 
materially from that adopted by Mr. Sewell ; but I am glad to observe 
that as regards the condition of the country our conclusiotis are much the 


sama 

One of the marks of advance which distinguish eivili;zadon froni 
barbaristn ia the dietestatibn of torture. Sir Lepel OriffiLU has touched ofa; 
this point and has remhided us thnt not very long ago the English erimmal 
law was a disgrace to the English name. 1 have mentioned in the .^eatise 
just cited that torttire was practised in England for the purpose of obtaining 
evidence under Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I. ; and that the cruelties of oUr criminal law were naitigated by 
evasions on the part of those who held the trials (pp. 2S2, 325). If the 
Indian record is darkened by revolting emeltieSj so alsQ is pUr own. The 
-disuse of ‘deliberate cruelty is merely a pant of that ’Social progress which 
we have realized only of late and which it is . our constant endeavour to 


eomraunicate to our fellow-subjects ip India, ' . 

In Mr, Sewell’s plea for the extension of sound historical education in, 

India I heartily concur. I have not at hand the means of examining thiO 
syllabus of any Indian University ; but I think no B.A. degree should be 
givqn anywh^e in India to students who have not passed an ade(|uate nic- 
.^ination in Indian History. They should be examined in .Eiphinstonbjf, ' 
i^ilks, Grant Duff, and Sir Alfred Lyall’s Rise and Bscpansion- f ^ 

Homifdon in Indm j also in some general text«bpok such as Mar^h®*^* > , 


■ ;As io rqads and railways and material adwance generally^;. I wii^ sotnetaae , , 
■yfbuld write a treatiSe-eompaiing, wi'th ;o.;;th!eana'#l \ 

sliolfej irrigation worfea^a^Ojitn^ i ' a.and.,tm(Ie^ the ecopomiG-' . ■; ■ 
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pondilion of India in 175°) 1897. Such an essay would hai^O 

a ^eat educational value and I should like to see it written in such a forUi 
that it might be used as a tekfe^boofc in schools and universities. 

'C. h. - 

Dr. G. W. Leitner had alsO' sent the following remarks to.Mr. Sewell ;aid 
to the Chairman of the meeting at which the second part of the paper oh 
“ India before the English ” was to be read : 

dare say Mr. Sewell is right about the ordinary Hindu in the 
South of India thinking and saying that there had once been a single and 
happy Indian Empire, and no doubt anything maybe used to show the failure 
of British rule. I have, however, never met a Maulvi, or Pandit, who 
thought so. On the contrary, it was an idea alien to both and very repug- 
nant to the latter. In the Lahore Oriental College alone, there were 
a few hundred Maulvis, Pandits, Bhais, Vf‘ds, Hakims, and Munshis, with 
all of whom I was on terms of either firiendship, or literary acquaintance, 
but I never heard anything of the kind, hut the contrary, for we had native 
‘MushSa’ras ’ or ‘gatherings of poets’ and Others discussing literary ques- 
tions, and the realities of Indian History were never confounded, though, 
no doubt, several Hiudu and MusUm rulers received due, or undue praise. 
I also brought to light several thousand indigenous schools, and speaking 
for the whole of the North of India, and a large part of the North-West 
Provinces, I consider that the notion of a single Empire is nowhere there 
held. My stays in the Bombay, lower Bengal and Madras Pre.sidencies 
were too short to enable me to speak with the same certainty as I do with 
regard to the parts I have mentioned and in which a few Europeans only 
studied native views from indigenous standpoints.” 


A BRAHMIN AT THE “DIAMOND JUBILEE.” 

I arrived for the “ Diamond Jubilee ” from a remote corner in India the 
day before the celebration, but nowhere did I find any accommodation for 
Indian or other visitors except at five or ten guineas ; it seemed to me an 
extraordinary thing to make money out of an occasion when the stands 
ought to have been erected at the public expense, free for all. However, 
the stands had the advantage of redudng the crowd, and a more orderly 
one I have seen nowhere out of .India. What astonished me was that so 
■filaay Royal Horse Artillery waggons should have been paraded to break 
su^i a ^eat pageant, instead of its being presented m one gt»nd eflfeet, as 
at the Jiibleeitt r8$7, where the fine forms of the Oertnau Crown Prince 
and other roy^ leaders surrounded and brought up the carriage of our 
Gracious Empres^—a never-to-be-forgotten scene, which I also witnessed, 
though in a more hdspilabfe manner, hom a seat at a window in Whitehall. 
Nor did, the Haussas carry trophies typical of Bida and Benin, but the 
whole procession was a splendid Review rather than a histone Act or Epic. 
I was in the Strand, and I saw ah AttiHeryman smoking a pipe when the 
waggons- stopped for some minutes. may be pardoned, but, what my 
own eyes would not believe, the crowd threw pennies to some , of the 
Artillerymen which they very pleasantly picked up. This may be ,au 
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excess of good humour or an advance of the age, but I wondered whether 
any of our Indian warriors would ever literally stoop to do so when follow- 
ing any of their own Chiefs, not to speak of when following the greatest 
Queen of the Universe and “their own Empress.” A Brahmin. 


THE LATE MR. NEY ELIAS AND " THE MYSTERIOUS CITY 
OF KARAKORUM.” 

I have been acquainted with Mr, Ney Elias during the whole of his 
service under the Crovernment of India, and I fail to recognize him in the 
description given by Mr. E. H. Parker in the “Times” of the 12th June. 
He was, no doubt, a man of modest. manner, but he was neither wanting 
in ambition, nor neglectful of opportunities to satisfy it, or of obtaining the 
recognition due to his services. That they were not adequately rewarded 
is certain. I never heard him express himself in the slipshod manner 
which Mr. Parker is pleased to report, nor can I believe that he ever 
sought for the mysterious city of JTarakomcm” as he must have known full 
well that Karakorum was the name of a pass, and of a mountain range 
which he had often crossed, and not that of a city at all, as stated by Mr. 
Parker. F. 0 . 

PROGRESS OF SANSKRIT LEARNING IN BENGAL. 


The Sanskrit title examinations in the Lower Provinces, which owe so 
much to the enlightened liberality of Sir Charles Elliott and the fostering 
care of Sir Alfred Croft, are beginnbg to rake a real hold on the people. 
Rules have been laid down by Government for holdiug them simultaneously, 
with the same set of examinefs, at various centres in j^eugal, Eehaa*, and 
Orissa. We believe that this imfa’ovement has been introduced, at the 
instance of Principal Nilmani Mukeiji, the present head of the Sanslefit 
Qollege in Caieutta. There is every prospect now Of the establfehment 
of a Sanskrit University in Bengal, in friendly rivalry with the Calcutta 
University. Recently 2,000 candidates have presented themselves to 
stand the test of an examination in various branches of Sanskrit iearmng 
such as grammar, poetry, rhetoric, law, philosophy, Upanishads, and. 
Puranas. We hear that the results of this examination .are very satis- 
factory. 

The Vedic class in Sanskrit College instituted by the Mahauta of 
Tarake^vara, is also of happy augury for the filtute of Sanskrit learning. 

A yearly festival has been insfibted at; fhe Sanskrit College, at which 
the old pupils of that mstitution nud tla& Slite of Hindu Society in Calcutta 
‘assemble, 

We reserve for 0ur nixt number an account of this “Coromemora- 
tian*” together with Sdme Sanskrit verses written by an old student of 
the QoUege rln hmaour of tde auspidous occ 


■ ■'■■'TEE, CHINESE-BELGI AN CONTRACT.’ ' V 
The telegraphed to the Times that a contract had beite alibbd 

with, a jBelgian syndicate involving a sdm of 
''laeifeit was confident of being able to raise another 
^lES. _ Y 0 L...'lY. ■ ■ ■ ' , 


The Chinese-Belgian Contract 

in China for the laying down of the Hankow railway, is ji^tly viewed with 
4cnis^ving by a large portion of the London press, but it will probably tarn 
out that diere is more smoke than fire. That Sheng should ruin himself 
and his frfonds is no great matter, but that the fatuity or corruption of 
some of the petticoated statesmen of Peking should allow China to lapse 
into the financial “imperia in imperio” of Turkey is much to be regretted ; 
indeed, a catastrophe is certain if a clever upstart like ShSng Hsuan-hwai 
is allowed to have the pulling of all the financial strings. However, as we 
have implied, we do not believe the Manchu C-overnment to be so foolish 
as to part with its independence. The danger lies in the fact that Bh6ng is 
simply ** a smart man ’’ without any real stake in the country ; a promoter, 
who seems to belong to the class, too common in China, who are totally 
indifferent to the honour and interests of the Manchu dynasty, and only too 
ready to give themselves to any influential backers who will keep them in 
pocket and power : thus, in order to gain an immediate triumph for him- 
self and his schemes, it is not unlikely that some bait has been offered 
through Belgium by the Fran co-Russian wire-pullers which will have the 
effect when Sh^g lands his country in a mess, as he is certain to do, if he 
gets rope enough, of giving those protectionist powers claims on the revenue 
sufficient to justify various forms of unwholeadme political interference. It 
can only be for England’s interest that CMna should be developed^ and 
there is no reason to be jealous of Belgian, French, Russian, or any other 
success, so long as no discriminating or unfeir advantag(^ ate given, 
injurious to British interests ; and so long as corrupt Chinese intriguers are 
not suffered, by weaving a net of favouritism and bribery around them- 
selves, to compromise the existence of the Manchu dynasty which it has 
always been our policy to support. 

The first decrees authorising in more or less general terms the construc- 
tion of the Peking-Hankow railway by merchants, were issued a little more 
than a year ago. In October last, the native papers announced that “a 
certain iaotai was taking it in hand, and raising 40,000,000 taels.” Then 
it was announced that a Cantonese gentleman named Hsii Ying-ch'iang, 
holding taotaVs rank, was actually raising and offering to the Emperor 
10,000,000 taels, but that the Viceroy Wang of Tientsin wished to consult 
the Viceroy Chang of Hankow before memorialising the throne. At tim 
same time a rival in the shape of a military graduate named Fu-titfog 
pedtidhed the Foreign Board, and undertook to raise the necessary ^pitsl. 

was roughly declined. The Emperor seems to have repM for 
the pf every one that “ any Chinese s^dicate equally raising 

10,000,000 feels might undertake the work,” On the 20th October the 
following decree appeared: "Wang Wte-shao and Chang Chih-tung 
memorialise upon for cpum to be , followed in foe matter of railwa>’s: 
they advise that a head Salway Bureau be established, and recommend 
Shfeng Hsuan-hwai as Supemtehdent Manager, Let the Tientsin Customs 
taotai ShSng Hsuan-hwai vacate ibis post, aud hold fourth rank as a metro- 
politan expectant, taHng charge of foe Railway Bureau business.” 

Meanwhile Sh^ng was ordered to Peking for audience, and it was reported 
foat his, plan was ^Vmetchants’ initiative, under official supervision: time 
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to years : cost 50,000,000 taels : titne for survey, 2 years.” It was also 
given out (probably to secure British support) that he proposed to purchase, 
his iron from England. For some little time after this he seems to have 
been running about interviewing every one at all likely to lend him money. 
As most of the news of his movements comes from the native. Catholic 
press, it is probable that he is “ in with the French,” through the powerful 
Catholic bodies, which he in turn can oblige in various ways. It is also 
likely, contrary to what is commonly supposed, that he is backed by Li 
Hung-chang,, who may be said to represent the back-stairs party — i*e., that 
of the Empress — at Peking. Meanwhile the Board of Revenue officially 
advised that a loan of 20,000,000 taels should be raised abroad, and 
10,000,000 more advanced by the Board, the balance of 1,000,000 (perhaps 
a mis.print for 10,000,000) being offered to the public in shares. Another 
proposal, apparently’ coming from Sh^ng, was that the public should be 
offered 400,000 shares at 100 taels, and the Board advance 10,000,000. 
The shares were to be paid up in 10 annual instalments. On the 30th of 
December, it was stated in the native papers that ShSng was employing 
Mr. Kinder, who, starting from Pao-ting Fu in the nortli, had already com- 
menced his survey, but that he had resolved now only to use Hankow- 
made rails, (He had just taken over the Iron Works from Chang Chih- 
tung.) On the 6th of March Sh^ng’s foreign surveyors were reported at 
work, under official escort, at the Hankow end too. Meanwhile the dis- 
appointed Li Fu-ming attempted to do business on his own account at 
Peking. The following decree appeared on the 2 ist of April : “ The 
Gendattnacfy Office report the arrest of a criminal eoga,ge:d in the raising 
d’f alleged railway shares, and bis consignment fox examination and pnmsh- 
ment to' the Criminal Board. The cashiered military graduate Li Furudng 
ts a crimfey: who on other charges ought to have been tran^otted, and 
who waa native place there to remain under surveaHanco* 

Ilayog now aecaretly retuitied to Peking, and printed rules and notices for 
circulation, attra,Oflhg nodesicable attention under these pcetextSji he has 
'committed a serious ojlence against the law. ■, Let him be rigorously 
examined by the Board of Punishments, and pnmsihed acCordiug to the 
Code.” ■ . , , _____ ' ■ ' • ; 


C;KtlJSrESE NOTES.',,, 

THE WORD “irEssiin:”' m A Buddhist Work,*^' 

' The passage mentioning the tr^iyation .of a Buddhist book by Adana* 
the Nestorian missionary, is found in the Index of New Buddhist works Of 
■y^ncnchao, a Buddhist priest of Sianfu, capital of, China. 

Prajna, a native of India, came to China by sea from Ceylon and Jaya. 
He Canton a.d. 782 and went on to the capital where AdatU 'the 

Persian priest assisted him in translating the Sutra Shat paramitfa in seyOn 
vOlnmeS' This work they presented to the Emperor who teplieO .1%^^ 
** Enddhism ns taifght by Shakya differs fro n Chiistiani^ as iiO 

!'Tktsih-''^pnestery/',5t'heir religious ?s aTC opposed, 


Chinese Notes, 


. Adam ougbt to hand down the teaching of “ Messiah ” and the Buddhists 

should propagate the Sutras of the “ Buddha.” ^ * j ’ 

Tke Sutra in the Buddhist canonical books which Adam assisted, m 
translating is there ascribed entirely to Prajna. See No. 1004 Nanjios 


catalogue. 


CHINESE CURRENCY. 


The exchange at Shangai May i, i897» is for gold bars that they we 
ssl the price of sflver. In Feb. the price was 33!. Silver is now a/«i. 
In February it was a/iof. Silver is still falling but not fast. Aeeoring 
to present appearances it will remain at a/cjd. and gold will not reach 36 
times the price of silver, I am told that the silver ornaments of every 
bride cost ordinarily s/sd. or as much as 8/4d. All official salaries are 
paid in silver in China. The public accounts are kept m silver. On 
^count of this and the fact that many shops and wholesale merchants 
keep thdr accounts in silver it is difficult to believe that the price o silver 
can fall much lower. China will gladly part with her gold at a good price 
to Japan and keep silver which she can now purchase at a low price. 


MANCHURIA. 

Tbe Russian Ministry of Finance have published a vrotk on Manchuria, 
with a Map showing the Russian Railways constructed (Primorsk) and m 
hand (Tritsihar, Kisin, Moukden and Port Arthur). The work is, in every 
sense — geographical, administrative, ethnical, linguistic, etc. the standard 
work on the Tung San Sheng, as the Manchurian Province is called. Its 
plan and completeness should be followed by our own Government 
Departments in the compilation of works within their speciality and it is 
only to be regretted that their officials do not know Russian and that there 
is little probability of the publishers, J. H. Erlich of St. Petersburg, re- 
producing it in a more accessible language. As an aid,^ however, we may 
tell them briefly that the Chapters, in order, are; History, Geography, 
Physical Features, Climate, Flora, Fauna, Populations, Administration, 
Towns and Centres, Roads and Inns, Productions, Trade. 

These are followed by a volume of Appendices containing j,Soo name?? Ua 
Chinese characters ; Tables showing climatic conditions, giving comm^d^ 
and administrative details and Lists of all authors on the sub ject cousult^ 
dietu, even if not Russians, are allowed the full sh^e of 
credit riiat is due to them, another lesson to those that aa:e 

so lealouS df, and want to monopoliae, the work and crearidus df outsiders. 

■ RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN KOREA. 

The following hik rtadbed us from a trustworthy source ; “ The Russian 
influence in Seoul is growlip^.very fast One battalion, 1,000 men strong, 
is drilled by four Russian araay ^c^s, helped by 10 petty officers, in an 
entirely Russian fashion. I was myself on the training ground, and was 
quite surprised by the intelligent and soldierly look of the men. They 
seemed to be very pleased and executed all commands (in the Russian 
language) with great precision. Only the officers, Koreans, were rather 
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poor, but, of course, ^ 6 u cannot get good officers among a people of coolies 
at once. The rest of the anny is drilled by Koreans, who have been, 
some time in this cpr^s they do not compare favourably with 

“ the thousand.*' The atmy seems to be very popular. The King Is living 
in his new palaee near the Kussian legation, and he is constantly guarded 
by two companies of the gtiards. Besides the instructors live with him ; so 
he ought to be safe, having 8 o Russian bluejackets near by in the Tega- 
tion.*^' ' 

THE FRBlSrCH ON THE NIGER. 

In yielding to the French in the matter of certain claims which are ih 
conflict with those of the Royal Niger Company, our Government seems to 
have confirmed Commandant Tout^e’s affirmation that the pretenddd 
English occupation of the region between Badjibo-Arenberg and Igga is a 
myth merely intended to intimidate the Freneh. / He 'States that the most 
northerly British commerce is only represented by a negro, the agent of 
a factory, at Geba. “ No Englishman,” Commandant Toutde asserts, is 
found except at Igga, “ 200 kilometres below Badjibo-Arenberg, down the 
river from Badjibo” (“en aval de Badjibo"). 

THE TRANSLITERATION REPORT OF “THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY.” 

A notion was formerly prevalent that the adoption of a uniform system 
of transliteration would serve to popularize the Oriental classics among 
Western readers, by enabling them to dispense with the acquisition of the 
uncouth and puzzling characters of the native alphabets. This Utopian 
norion 'has long been relegated to the Umbo of a:miable delusions, experh 
enbe having (|e®tbnstrated that in learning, as in traveUiag, the shortest 
cut is often the longest way round. Transliteration, however, may some^ 
times be useful^ hi dictionaries and grammars, to indicate the pronuncia^ 
tion. But a uniform system of transliteration has nothing to recommend 
it, because, in whatever language a dictionary or grammar may be written, 
that system of transliteration will be found most convenient for it which 
best agrees with the orthogtaphy and pronunciation of that language. For 
instance, in transliterating the Arabic Vvord the e ivill be best repre- 
sented in French by dj (djdrid), and in English by / (jerid). The Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society Speak of '‘' the very great benefit of a uniform 
system " ; but omit to explain in what this benefit consists. An English, 
student ot Arabic, if he knows French, will readily understand the proper 
’pronunciation of “ djdrid ” ; and, if be knows no French, is not likely tu 
derive much benefit from consulting a French authority. In practice* 
therefore, a uniform system of transliteration seems to have as little utility 
as Volapuk, 

As for the particular system adopted by the Geneva Congress, 

the Soyal Asiatic Society point out, with much forcie^. m 
applying ythe Congress scheme to. ffiej-transfiterat.loh-'.of 
.ivritieui both xd' Ambm fetters^ 
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to be transliterated diflferently according to the alphabet before the trans- 
Hterator.'" In this case what becomes of the uniformity, from which the 
Council anticipate such “ very great benefit ” ? And, if a reader familiar 
only with the Arabic alphabet meets with a Hindi word transliterated 
according to the Sanskrit alphabet, what idea will he form of the proper 
spelling in the Arabic characters ? 

A few observations on particular letters may be added. The forms 
“lyaka” and “ bUbaiyinati ” fail to reproduce the doubling of the 

^ in and and should be written “lyyaka” and “bi* 

Ibayyioatl’' If any sign be required for the waik, a hyphen would be 
better than a comma, which, being already familiar to readers of Cireek as 
the sign of the soft breathing, is more appropriate to the Haniza. The 
silent ty being the S converted into & in pause, may well be rendered by 

.k without the addition of two dots (/%). The J of the article when 
incorporated into the following letter, should be rendered by that letter, 
not by // otherwise the actual pronunciatiori will not be indicated 

M. S* Howkli- 


THE PARIS ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

I trust that the supporters of the “ Statutory Gongt^s,” in sphe pf iome pf 
its opponents being in the ddrecdon, wiU have no hesitation ih jioinittg the 
Paris Meeting, as it was convened by its predecessor at Geneva for the 
city of its birth, after acknowledgment of the Foundation Statutes of 1873. 
Any modifications of them can only be made in accordance with the rules 
laid down in the Statutes themselves. At the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that unless the Paris Congress imitates, in its combination 
of practical with theoretical Orientalism, the London Congress of 1891, it 
will not have the desired effect in promoting Oriental studies either in their 
native countries or in showing their utility in general education, science, 
commerce and even industry, besides the special advancement Of its own 
researches, I, therefore, regret to find that the 36 sections of the 
London Oriental Congress of 1891 are reduced to a handful, though a 
good and wise one, at the Paris Meeting, but I hope that they will be rp- 
stored at that and subsequent Congresses, when papm:s in them should 1^ 


asked for. 


A FoiTNUgR OF THM COltGRRIS.; 


INDIA AS IT IS IN 1897. 

We do not ifeate the optimism of Sir R. Lethbridge’^s admirable paper. 
We hold that, the charity of the castes and. of the religiously dis- 
posed “ natives/’ no measures could cope with Indian Famines, 

Indeed, in proportion as *ere it any siiccetsfel interference with CastO' 
organisation in India, GovernmObf be driven into taxation for the relief 
of the poor that will then be thro^ on it* and will also have immensdy 
to increase its judicial appliances, whereat, practically, the castes, guilds, 
and other native bodies, without any cost to, or discontent in, the State, nm 


decide, intraraurally, by far the vast majority of disputes 
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the inhabitants idf Iticiia, If the present Famine Relief has, in any way^. 
shaken the social and religions foundationsi or the independence of Caste 
charity, instead of tactfully using it — an almost 'impossible undertaking 
for outsidei:^ano&©^ I provocation to disaffection will have been given, 
and another element of the stability of the British Government in India 
will have been sacrificed. As for the relations between various classes 
of Indians, and between Indians and Europeans having lately improved, 
the contrary would appear to be the fact from the information that we 
are receiving, as would also seem to be regretfully admitted in the Viceroy’s 
last speech. The holding of Jubilee rejoicings in the midst of public 
calamities, has, we fear, produced a farther unfavourable impression among 
the masses in India. In the matter of the plague, official ignorance of the 
intricate subject of Caste, an institution above all others that, if well under- 
stood and sympathetically used, best lends itself to sanitary measures of 
isolation and segregation, has been the unfortunate cause of a general 
irritation in Bombay, which has already borne evil fruit and may bear 
more. It is, however, a little far-fetched to suppose that the violence of 
vernacular, or anglicized native, newspapers has anything to do with any 
outbreak on European officers by men who, probably, can neither read nor 
write or understand these papers if read to them, but who, perhaps, merely 
obeyed a murderohs impulse, or a vow to avenge an outrage, possibly com- 
mitted on someone dear to them by a subordinate official whilst on plague 
duty. We have ourselves known of cases of great oppressioDj where a 
too energetic European oflficer ordered an enquiry or a reform, and un- 
saupulous underlings, armed with a littie brief authority,” carried it out 
in a manner also to gratify purposes of their own. 

As we are going tp Press a most valuable article on “Baddhist Eaw '’ 
reaches us pinceps of the subject, Sir John |at<tne, whom we 

take this opportunity of congratulating on the knighthood that Ms services 
to Science and the State have so abundantly deserved* We have also 
received froin “ a Bengal Civilian,” too. late for pubiicationi in this issue, a 
very suggestive paper, at this moment, on the causes of the now growing 
discontent in India, of which One .of the earlier symptoms was. the tree- 
daubing in Behar and elsewhere in 18.93. Other arti.cies of interest and 
permanent value have also to be postponed to our October issue. 

THE LATE MAEA^AjA OF VTZIANAGRAM. 

We wish to supplement the account of this truly noble and scholarly 
Chief which is given in the “Obituary” in this issue, by expressing ofut^ 
own sorrow at the untimely death of one who, more successfully perhaps Man 
any native of India, combined European attainments with greaf Sansciit 
learning and was as perfect an English gentleman as he was a thorough 
Hindu* Mr* John Adams Acton, the eminent sculptor, had fust ipislt!^ 
the clay model of the handsome face aad ,]6|ure of the,Mahafa5a %r the 

ViOtoriah .Cotum'^'^Ptation Gallery ”.at ‘the 
where ''be,;, represents, Madras as a ^omo,ter'bf 
■ -sad news by. telegram.'- 'lEhe'd'ea.th ^oF,MfP''Mshf0^|afif-:^sd,Agrea,t 
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blow lo lEoropean Oriental scholarship. His liberality to Professor Max 
MiillePs recent edition of the Vedas is proverbial, as are his generosity to 
ah learning and his latisInSilSS to dbadt^ble undertakings. We can only 
hope that his wishes regarding his adopted son may be considwed hy thf 
Gowefnmeiit, and that the future line of Vimnagram princes wiE be as 
able and; enlightened' as rite -distingtiished Maharaja, whose loss we deplote. 

' Certainly, 'the family has greitt claims pn the Government, for Vmanagra'tn’s 
ancestors helped the British in times of difficulty, and the late Clilef was 
ever to the fore when aid or advice was desired by the authorities, whilst 
he was ever a grateful link between the rulers and the ruled, see in 
the Indian papers that the “ Maharani, his mother and the Bewa Maharani, 
his sister, are prostrate with grief, and that the whole town is profoundly 
affected.'* Let us wish that the noble lady-relicts may derive some slight 
consoktion from the respectful homage of sympathy in their sorrow, which 
is offered not only by India, but also by a world of scholars. We hope to 
give full particulars of the late Chief in an early issue. In the present 
number, by a singular coincidence we publish a jmper on “ the forgotten 
Virianagram Treaty.*’ 

THE LATE JAVERI LAL UMAISHANKAR YAJNIK. 

Mr. W. Martin Wood has favoured us with an able account of the hfe 
and kbours of the lamented scholar and patriot, Javeri I^al Umaishatifcar 
Yajnik, which want of space compels us to omit in this issue. He had left 
Bombay because he was ill and had to attend the deathbed of a daughter, 
but he returned to that city in order to give its corporation his services 
during the plague and there died, a martyr to duty, in May last, a little over 
6o years of age, regretted by a vast circle of native and European friends 
and admirers. 


We have received, too late for review in this issue, a most remarkable 
work, advertised elsewhere in this number, on the science of Comparative 
Religions, especially those of Asia, by the indefatigable scholar, General J. G. 
R. Forlong, whose contributions on Zoroastrian and Buddhistic subjects in 
our Review will be deservedly remembered by scholars. Suffice it to say 
for tiie present that General Forlong represents an independent research 
into subjects which are apt to be either fossilized by their Professors, or to be 
treated as popular Literature by “Masters” like Professor Max Miiller or 
of ^‘Gazetteers.” 


THE WAZiRI IMBROGLIO AND THE AMIR. 


The expedition tli^t the Government of India proposes to send into the 
Tochi Valley to puttish the Waziris who treacherously attacked a military 
party of inspection at l&kisat, bas drawn public attetition to the subject, 
almost alien to it, of the rekiions oF “ England and Afghanistan ” and 
that too not in the sense of aon-iaterference and the deprecation of 
“the Forward Policy*^ that have hem the keynote of the communi- 
cations of the illustrious experts who have contributed to this Review, 
Eke Lord Chelmsford, ,Sir Neville Chamberlain, Col. Hanna and others, 



The Last Waztri Imbroglio and the Amir. ^ 


The abandonment of Kafiristan under the Durand Treaty to the Ahair has, 
as predicted, roused Pathan feeling against “ the brethren of the Kafirs 
of the Hindukush ” or the British, a feeling with which the Arnir nh^y 
find it diffinrlt to contend. Hi^ own authorized pufolioatlpns dri “ the 
conquest of Kafiristan,” "the strengthening of the Faith andi '"the 
encouragement of Jihdd ” or the holy war, have given him a legitimate 
hold on the Muhammadan world and have certainly strengthened his 
position as primus inter pares among the independent tribes of his own 
faith that we seek to bring under British influence as another sequence of 
the Durand Agreement. The recent disaster to our troops is, however, not 
due to this feeling, but rather to the ever-recurring problem of dealing 
with " the united VVaziris whom the Panjab Government alone was able 
to manage, owing to the ability and knowledge of its veteran local Frontier 
officigls^ and, above all, owing to its genuine desire for peace. It is this 
desire that ever enabled that Government, with few interruptions which 
generally resulted in friendly arrangements or pressure at Bannu and , 
elsewhere, to preserve the tranquillity of that border since 1861,. 
Another, Chilas, had entirely given up raids since 1852, when an “Imperial” 
policy rediscovered them in 1893. Waziristan has already had one costly 
expedition, now to be followed by another, since the brief period that 
the Supreme Government has taken charge of the Panjab frontier and 
has substituted great Imperial campaigns for the petty punitive ex- 
peditions of the Panjab Government in order to cement inter alia “the 
fiiendly feelings of the tribes !” It now only remains for the Boeotian 
Bunayris to be “inspected” to have another frontier in a blaze. As 
fibr the Waziris, it was only when the change of policy in the Irapearial 
Govearnment of India and the natural substitution of its active and 
anatbitious, for the cautious Panjab, officers, btought a sense of danger 
to the Wadris, that their resistance became, as it were, national, for, 
whatever their faults, they are a united race under a common code of. 
laws. Comiposed of predatory tribes, no doubtj of Ahmadzffis and 
tJtmankheyls, but patriotic to a degree, with few settled habitations, 
nomads whom it is absurd to follow to their scattered mountaiB huts, the 
Waziris, to a man, think that they also have acts of treachery to 
avenge. It has, for insfande, not been forgotten that some of their 
prisoners in Roberts' Kabul campmgn, for, whonj the ransom had not 
come in time, were shot by acddent, when trying to escape, as if we too 
waged war for ransom ! We hope to give shortly a full account of a, 
possibly, doomed race. In the meanwhile, there is no reason whatever, as' 
one or two of our Indian contemporaries have attempted to do, to 
blame the Amir for an event, to which he is quite foreign. W*^hat' 
annoys the Amir is our suspected encroachment beyond Chaman, oh 


which he keeps a jealous eye, and on our military surveys along -his - 
own admitted borders. To interfere still further would precipitate' 
collisions, which our Treaty with, and subsidy to, the Amir are' especia^ty 
maeant to avoid The very cordial coRgratuiati-ons of the Atelr: 
Victorian Comniemotatiori and Her Idftlesty's graciotts 


to remove any misiepn<?^i)tions ^ m. onriahy’s friendly attite 
■cQuniry. - I'’. 
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\F'(mi%es amd Rejoicings in Ineim. 

famines AND REJOICINGS IN INDIA. 


That public rejoicings sbouM accompany famines in India Is no new 
thing. In x.797, exactly too yeans ago, a famine took place in the 
tertitoiy of Sindia (see “Annual Register” for that year), and as, that Chief 
refused to allow the public granaries kept in reserve for such occasions, to 
be opened in time to suyiply the public need, his subjects organised 
funeral, proceMiom '.thnodgho# .hiS’ .temto-ry*, accompanying, them, as .is 
customary ,in the' ,^e 'df. certain o,bsequies,, with ralokings. The simple 
truth is, that the unsophisticated native is pusaled to understand why he 
should rejoice when he is starving or is mourning a relative who has died 
befere his time. Indeed, he wants his niler to mourn with him, and to 
relieve his distress. When, therefore, at the heels of the year 1897 
“ plaguy famine and earthquake crouch for employment,” there is great 
general grief, but there also are endless opportunities for our excellent 
Indian fellow-subjects to gain merit by good deeds, and this accordingly 
they do with a fervour and zeal that is not equalled elsewhere. The 
daily distribution of food at the doors of weadthy Banks is sometimes 
almost a race among die attendants, who daink it an hcmomr to serve the 
poor, and who bow profoundly to the lowest Chandila, ft»r does he not give 


them the opportunity of exercising an act of charity? Th^ who <Be are, 

of Fate ate unheard of. Under such dhrcamstances, the contribution of 
half a million pounds from England does not exceed, if it indeed reaches, 
the claim which India has on the warmest sympathy and the greatest 
liberality of the British public. Her Majesty, by her own gift, has shown 
how deeply she has the welfare of that country at heart, and the Indian 
Government has, very wisely, not encouraged the Chiefs and others who 
have famine-stricken districts to look after, and are wanted “at home,” to 
go “home” in order to take part in a Jubilee, which their loyalty to 
the Queen-Empress best celebrates by bestowing “panem” and even 
“circenses,” if there must be shows, on their subjects or fellow- 
subjects, provided always that “panis” comes first. It cannot, however, 
he denied that the Indian Jubilee rejoicings, except in the case of 
officials, who naturally are glad to express" their loyalty, and of those 
natives who are anxious to gain, or to keep, their favour* tiave mther' 
jgcamd on the ordinary Indian mind. The orthodox native of the old 


school ■ooari^iar that almsgiving on the very lar^t doght to have 
accotr^hied the Commemoration of their Empress liy the Indian 
Govetnmeah 'ft thanksgiving for her long and beneicent reign, whilst 
the more angllck^ tiftriyes ask whether if England had been devastated by 
famine, plague and earth(|nafce^ ft Day of Humilifttion and Prayer to the 
Almighty would not hftye feeen oohsidered a moie appropriate ceremony 
than fireworks, and other siniiar demonstrations? Be that as it may, we 
all look forward to a return to a prOte notniftL state of things, when 
non-intervention in things native, wtedier on the plea of famine relief, » 
plague-inspection, or Jubilee rejoicings/ restores the confidence that some 
official busybodies, and their mischievous native hangers-on have been 
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destroying in attempts, wliich the masses consider to be really directed 
against their caste dr religion or that hurt -their feelings of propriety. 

Galcutta. 

A SANSKRIT SLOKA IN HONOUR OF THE SIXTIETH YEAR 
OF THE VICTORIAN ERA ; 

The following has been sent to us by the learned Pandit Joala, Sahai, 
whose paper in our Review on " the Vikramaditya Era,” read before the 
Oriental Congress of 1891, attracted the deserved attention of scholars : 

“ Allow me to contribute to your valuable Journal the following sloka 
composed by me in Sanskrit, in the well-known jffandd-Krania metre of 
Kalidasa’s meghaduta. This sloka indicates the feeling of the people of 
India on this auspicious occasion of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee : 

Agayaptajo vividha karanair jdta harsapra kacsa 
Vidy^vriddhi praciiiiinayat& ddna santustacitt^h. 

Srf Victoria pra kriti purusft sampadadhikya hetun 
RdjesvaryyS. atutanikatat pratyaham pSrsihayante. 

(Translation) “ The subjects of Empress Victoria, greatly cheered by the benefits they 
have derived through the (English) contrivances working by means of fire, water, and 
lightning, and also gratified by the educational progress, the great justice, and the 
liberality (which have marked Her Majesty’s Government) daily pray to God to create 
causes that may add to the lustre of her prosperity.” 

I beg that this sloka may be considered as a humble sign of my loyalty 
to our mighty sovereign who, according to Hindu Shastras, is also a 
‘ mortal god” on earth J 

Sarpar Joala Sahai, b.a. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Arman©, Cotm and Ciki Paris. 

1. Mger, by Commandant ToDTii. The missioa 

of the author vras to explore 3 >dlotttey and the middle Niger country. 
For that purpose he left Kotonou in December, 1894, with a large convoy, 
of which S3 w'ere armed men. He describes his experteuces of a year 
among' four tribes, on his way to the Niger, which he reached early 
in February, 1895. On an eminence on the banks of that river, and 
opposite the King of Badjibo’s country, he built a post which he named 
Arenburg. The King of Badjibo, who paid him a visit, seems to have 
been constantly at war, either with the King of Bida or with other neigh- 
bours. It was formerly understood that the Niger was not navigable beyond 
700 kilometres from the sea. Sir E. Malet, in his memorandum at the 
Berlin Conference, stated that there existed from the rapids of Boussa as 
far as Borroum 1,850 kilometres of unnavigable riv^r. Mr, Toutee is 
therefore the first European to disprove this by ascending the river to 
Boussa, thence to Yaouri, a town of over 40,000 inhabitants, where Mungo 
Park died. From this place to Saye the ascent was very much easier. He 
reached Farca, where he encountered the Touareg or Tawirek tribe. The 
country beyond Saye is described as a Big Egypl^” owing to the analogy 
of the productions of its soil with those of Egypt. The Sonnetayes, who 
include the working or lower classes, he likens to the Fellah, The Foulb^s 
occupy the administrative places, and the Touareg, or Mamelukes of the 
South, exercise a dreaded and personal authority, exclusively founded on 
their prestige as whites. He was attacked twice by the latter, l^escending 
from Tibi Farca he arrived eventually in Lagos, where he made the 
acquaintance of Sir Claude MacDonald who was then Governor of the Oil 
Rivers. In declaiming against the spirit traffic carried on by the traders, 
he repeats the words of Sir Gilbert Carter on the subject, '‘'Je ne vois 
qu’un seal moyen de sauver ces pauvre noirs de Vivrognerie ; c’est de les con- 
vertir k la foi musulmane." The book contains a route map of the Toutde 
mission, which has added much to our knowledge of a region that recent 
events are investing with considerable importance. A suggestive reflecridri 
la the volume is where the slave of a black master dreads aothitxg SO much 
as being the captive or the servant of the white European. 

Cassell and Company : London. 

2. A <b&fufyie C^c^(ieMa>, edited by W. Heaton, assisted by C. H. 

Bothamley, W.; 4 ,, Ci^tRKE, A. Denny and A. J. Read. This is an 
extraordinarily good for its size (1340 pages) and contents, 

nearly 12,000 articles, fotmi^ly comprised in many volumes of a Cyclopedia 
and now, for the first time, in It would be like painting the lily to 

praise ^uch a laudable and succeSafel attempt resulting in a book that is so 
useful to the general reader and to the i^ily cirde. Of course, it cannot 
have everything ; for instance, Hunza, Dardistan and Chitral are not even 
indicated, but Kafiristan, very properly, is, and their traditional resistance, 
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to the Moslem faith recorded ia spite of quite recent misrepresentations to 
the contrary by the polittcal agents provocateurs 'nh.o wi&^h to palliate our 
surrender of them to Afghanistan. Abdul Hamid, the Sultan, is not given 
at all under either of his names, nor does the word “Sultan” occur, nor is 
he even under “Turkey,” but neither, in true fairness, is King George of 
Greece. These are blemishes, but such omissions are rare, and among 
plants we find Azaleas and even Kalmias. Altogether we recommend this 
very handy, cheap and profusely illustrated “Concise Cyclopscdia." 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 

3* A Zevantine Family^ by Bayle St. John. The author ably describes 
his impressions of Eastern manners derived entirely from personal ex- 
perience during his sojourn in Egypt. By Levantines he means the Arab 
Christians, whether of Syrian origin or not and whose manners and customs 
bear a great resemblance to those of the Muslims. He says : “ The Oriental 
construction of mind is wonderfully uniform, manners created by climate 
do not differ much under the same sky.” Be that as it may, his interesting 
narrative, transcribed from his journals and notes, lays open the interior of 
most middle-class houses both in Egypt and Syria and the mode of life 
adopted by the so-called Levantines. The book deserves to find many 
readers. 


INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 

Messrs, A. Constable and Co. 

4. The Fopular Religion and Folk-lore of FrortUrn India, by W. CRoOke. 
This is a book of great merit without which it is absolutely impossible to 
have a real knowledge of a most interesh'ng and important subject. ¥et, 
even a sympathetic writer, as Mr. Crooke must be to have acquired the 
mass of mformaHon which he gives us, cannot entirely shake off the 
European snpetcjUousness which disfigures the observations of the wisest 
Western scholars. Even Prof, Max Miiller talks of the childishness of the 
sublime Vedas, which he has edited, but which he has never heard rha.ti |t fed 
in their purity, and in an identical manner, from the roofs of honses, sacred 
to their recitation, from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. These Vedas have no 
typographical errors such ae swarm in printed editions, for the latter are 
merely “ memoriae technicae ” for the headings 61 instructibn which 

tradition has supplied throughout ages* thus filling up the otherwise empty 
chapters. Mr. Crooke talks of “Deotas ” as Godlings,” and of Devas 
:as “Gods,” in order to discriminate between popular “Deities,” though 
it is the very same word as “ Deotas ” and the great “ Dei ” or “ Gods " of 
the ofiScial Hindu religion. They are just as much “Gods ” as were Mars 
and Neptune and Jove who also were “Deities,” by partaking of Goddifee 
. attributes. The truth is, that all the treasures of the Hindu, religion .actd ^ 
-mythology* that have accepted or adapted a multitude Of mdigenoMs 
aboriginal cuits, rites, folk-lore and gods,, are far froni beiog yefc;,hrl% 
exploted. The whole keries of the tribal, professional and 
await the research., of the scholars who riaail approach -tith- 'S® 
.reverential, rather a “ higher ©tftibal’i' or -iperhaps, bhe'',’-' 
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progress of English education in India will soon wipe out the refflaimpg 
traditions that, although only orally preserved, are more accurate ^ than 
records written to please a purchasing public. The “ God-architect who 
sprang out of the head of Shiva and taught the faith, and songs, and 
legends of the Carpenters’ Caste of Bhavnagar, so prolific in sculptors and 
anything that the deftest hand of the artist creates, has now only 64 liouscs 
of worshippers. The Rajput mother who adores her son’s chivalry on 
the family altar on the toy horse or the peasant woman who similarly prays 
to industry in the miniature emblem of a spindle, the true “ deities or 
“ Deotas ” that guided the family’s life and history, will all vanish as much 
before the alien sword as the alien pen of the scholar anxious for his repU' 
ration in Europe, but not for the survival of the gods that have done so 
much for Indian culture. Every day there is a desert made in an Indian 


“ Und der Gutter bunt Gewmmd 
Hat sogkich das stilh Bam gsteerB 

Yet we welcome Mr. Crooke for his wealthy mines of infornution which 
he lays bare, too bare sometime, though he also sacrifices to the ttmts 
d’ordre of scientific societies of Totemism, Fetishism,” etc*, which have 
little misens in order to show that he is in touch with the last word# 
of science. Such a course is more worthy of writers like Mr. Ibbetson. 
An inquirer, Uke Mr. Crooke, should have no scientific preeouceptionsr 
enter into no war of schools, but simply give us the facts of Indian folk-lore 
and popular religion before it becomes still more degraded, or perishes, 
under the Jaggarnaths of European influences. Indeed, the genius of 
India is dying, if not already dead, for all works, written since our occupa- 
tion, are more or less of an imitative character, if they emerge into 
publicity. All honour, therefore, to him who has .saved us something 
regarding “ the worship of the sainted and malevolent dead” respectively, 
who tells us so much about the evil eye, and the scaring of ghosts, animal 
worship, and rural festivals, though his “Tree and Serpent Worship, ’ and 
his Black Art ’* seem to be old friends with new dbotis. 

PICTURESQUE BURMA 
Messrs J. M. Dejtt aijd Co, 

Rkiuresque Burma^ Past and Present.^ by Mrs. HaHT* 

" picturesque town ! It was the cock^and-bull-'dalut of of 

oUf/ m^ctents and an exaggerated story of atrocities cohithitied by 
order ^ and above all “the shoe led tc the 

annexatiom # country. It was the conclusion bf a treaty, real or 

suspected* by ihe; French with the Burmese King, and, at any rate, of a 
policy advocated previous, and repudiated by the then, French 

Ministry, that led ^ng the King 4 days* notice to put his 

foreign relations k the theBritish Government, whilst already our 

troops were advancing* Mrs. Hsit describes the unwarranted capture of a 
too confiding King, army and people, , fbBowed by a night in which 
Mandalay was subjected to the lawlessness of our troops, of escaped 
prisoners, and of marauding Dakoits, the latter, as General Prendergast, 
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the conqueror of Burma., bimself actmits, belng^ often patriots fighting for 
their country* Be that as it may, it is a lamentable story how these simple 
and good children qf nature, the tipper Burmese, so lovable in spite of 
their little faults of indolence and vanity, became our subjects, but it has 
beeri, left to Hint to des®ibe what is still one of the most picturesque 
countries, whether the scenery, its infcersection by rims and boats, its 
customs, its pagodas, or its once so weU-mannered and graceful people are 
oonCemedi honour to Sir C. Bernard for opposing the annexation, ilf 
French relations were given up, but Theebaw and Co. were babies in 
diplomacy and would have signed with anybody treaties about anything. 
The illustrations are exceedingly well, and we may add, sympathetically, 
drawn j or photographed, that is to say, the impression given by most 
of them Is a natural and pleasing one, not the caricatures that we have 
sometimes seen in other books on Burma. The little maids on page 358 
are specially charming, and so is even a Kachin girl on page 249. A short 
extract from this book may serve as a specimen of the pleasant style of the 
authoress : 

Besides the great feasts, celebrated with so much extravagance of mirth 
and money, there are minor religious festivals which take place all the year 
round and are very popular. The pilgrimages to the pagodas and shrines 
in the country give the opportunity for an outing and picnic, for the meet- 
ing of friends and lovers, the retailing of news and, not least, the storing 
up of * merit ’ for the great account. Every shrine has its special holy 
day, when the people come (tom alt the country round in their bullock- 
carts and dressed in their best, the girls with their dark tresses crowned 
with fiowers, the young men in pink silk pasohs and turbans, the Others 
and mothers happy and free from care ; all crowd to the shrine to repeat 
the great commandments of Lord Buddha and to make their oferings, 
after which they gather to hear a birtih^stoiy giren by the play-actors or 
represented by marionettes*, or they stroll through the woods, or gossip 
about friends and acquaintances, and thus the pagoda feast is c^efarated 
happily and innocently.” 

The book is well got up and full of information^ 

WlIXUM HEtSTEMANlf } EoNpQlSr. 

6. The Otetgomg Turh^ by H. C. TfioMSOK. This important and 
interesting book, written before the ‘‘In^^bming Turk into Thessaly,” opens 
with a vivid description of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and shows us how 
those beautiful lands have progressed under the benign sway of the 
Austrians, since the cessation of Turkish, rule. The author desdihes 
Seuajevo as very picturesque with its proud-looking Muhammadahs, ! 
caftaned Jews, veiled Turkish women, and Christian maidens in , flowing 
robes, The country, once the scene of constant rapine and tfloodshi^d , 
under the Turks, has now become a paradise under Austrjaa .rule, Tfit# 
Vafeul (moneys* or other properties, held in trust for keeping up rnpsfqMeSj; • 
colleges* hc^pitals* em.) show a vastly i»^. Wed incotn^ 
act ss'a'|*.tk*r-kw wt m. Thol^nhammadiNis#''' 

; as, a rel^pOHS ' : liriphg;'tl''ft' ? -Aa',': ■. 
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;Q,se of Tixrkish in tbe Law Cotli*ts, a langaage unintelligible^ not only to 
tlne Cbristiansy but also to nearly ail Muhammadans ; nine out of ten cases 
being settled by bribery alone. The author saysi “ It is not becatise of 
the Muhammadan religionj, but in spite of it, that corruption reigns all 
over Turkey ; it Is contrary to the tenets of Islam,” Another reform 
effected was the substitution of a national Episcopate, in place of the 
corrupt Phanariote Hierarchy, in whose hands the Turks left the control 
of the Orthodoje Church, and yrho were as great oppressors as the Turks 
themselves. The author then deals with the History of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, reviews British policy in the Balkans, explains the Muham- 
madan feeling in India in regard to it, and surveys the situation in Mace- 
donia and Cyprus. He is one of the few English writers, who are aware 
of what is going on in India among Muhammadans, but he shows that, 
practically, our support of, or opposition to, the Sultan is quite a new 
factor in .that community. The observant author also tries to prove that 
the canker at the root of everything, especially the excellent I’urkish laws, 
is the absolute power enjoyed by the Saltan, who can appoint the nu»st 
unworthy favourite to the highest post. Mr, Thomson advocates the 
immediate expulsion of the governing Turk from Europe as the sole 
remedy for the condition of the populations still under Turkish yoke. 
Full of good illustrations, the work has also facsimiles of two old m^ps 
showing the former extent of the Turkish Empire in Europe. Mr. 
Heroonann is emphatically the publisher of good books, and this is one 

of them. __ 

A, D. INNES AND Co.; London. 

7. The Sepoy Remit, by Lieut.-Genkral McI.eod Innes, v.c. This is 
a volume by the well-known author of “ Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny,” 
and deals with the causes which led up to the mutiny. How it commenced 
with the “ cartridge incident ” and how we fought both the enemy and the 
cholera, He gives an account of the famous relief of Taicknow in the first 
stage of the campaign by Havelock and Outram, which turned the tide of 
the revolt ere any material assistance had arrived from home. 'I'hen comes 
the decisive contest and second relief of Lucknow by Sir C. Campbell, 
the veteran warrior of many wars, followed by that noble soldier Sir H. 
Havelock’s death, and finally the suppression of the revolt, which was 
r^airded by Lord Canning’s Confiscation Proclamation, whea chiefs lose m 
active fsbellion who bad hitherto been passive. The book has sevetal 
one of Lucknow, illustrating the siege- 
*8, and the Sikh iVars^ by Genl. Sir C. GomiH, v.c., G.C.B., 

and AaxB^k & Innes, m,a. The Book commences with the Mussulman 
invasion of In^a,; atid shows the struggles of the French and English for 
supremacy, and the ,e!^bi%h^^^ Warren Hastings of a strong system 
of administration. Oar ’readers dp not require to be told that Hanak, 
born in *469, was the fouhiler 'pf the Sikh sect, which was originally 
entirely religious, and without pdftiiesi;' aim or organisation, based on two 
fUndamenfal principles, the unity of %od:, and the brotherhood of man, 
without distinction of race, caste or creed, as embodied in their Scripture, 
the Granth.” The successors of Nanak had the title of Gum (teacher 
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and prophet), but they* gradnallf dev^eloped a sttong military systeqi %ainSt 
numerous vicissitudes, uhtSi Eaujit Singh established himself at Ijahore 
and, by 1808, brought nearly the whole Sikh body under his hway, when 
he obtained the title bf M^arajah from the Afghdn Iting. 

The defeptiOh of Sln^hj. our Sikh ally, from Edwardes at the first 
Siege of Multan, and the consequent abandonment of the same, caused 
the first Si|h war,: when the Sikhs proved themselves to be the most 
stubborn eneiny that wfe had ever fought in India, and to be hardly inferior , 
to European troops. The brilliant, but bloody victories of Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, Ahliwal, and Sbbraon are all given in detail, and show against 
what great odds of men and guns, our small army 'had to fight The work 
is full of explanatory maps and plans, but it is, for all that, Hamlet With 
the principal personage left out. That is to say, that the effort to 
rehabilitate the brilliant Lord Gough as a good general, especially as 
regards Chilianwala, when he was only the bravest of soldiers, fails, and 
with it, we fakpi it, the raison d’Hre of the book. The authors also state that 
they have endeavoured to neglect no source of information. When they omit 
Sir Lepel Griffin, the Historian of the Panjab, without whose magm opera, 
“The Panjab Chiefs” and “The Rajas of the Panjab,” no Work on the 
Sikhs, or Sikh history should be written, we cam only wonder hoF they 
could have rushed into print on a subject, which not only requires here- 
ditary courage, but also exact and full knowledge. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO MYTHOLOGY. 

Messrs. Longman, London, 1897. 

CmtnMi&ns to the Sdmm of Mythology, by the Right Hon. 
Froeessor F* Max MOdler, K.M. 

The controvorstes, some courteous, some bitter, that have been excited 
by this khatty eubject are well known. Everyone has had his jffing at 
“ myths of the and the supposed identification of all the leading 

characters in history from Achilles to WilUam Teh with the sun in his 
-various phases. The memories of these bygone disputes might perhaps 
have been buried in oblivion, and these volumes would have been far more 
enjoyable, if the frequent allusions to them Had been omitted,, and the 
eminent author had shown himself less sensitive to assailants. 

It is of course impossible in the limits of a review to give inore than the 
most summary account of the .contents of a work so rich in facts and 
arguments; and where everytMhg, except the controversial matter, is 
so" essentia], it is difficult to Condense without injury to the suhjeofi 
Fortunately however the polemics are to a great extent confined to the 
Inuroductory chapter, and a detailed list of contents will guide the reader 
tlarougb the intricate chain of reasoning. Perhaps the best starting-point 
wifi be found in the words on p. ISS- “ We hold therefore, though^ as 
yet, on h ptiori grounds only, that the earliest objects of inythotoj^Cal 
tladhght and lianguage were the most prominent phenomena of natui^ 
sky,’ ^e suni and evening, day find night, the wind, tht^d^ 

• lightning,^tfhe''fiio,eh,,''d$e 'dawn, somdof the -st’ars, 'the’ rivets, thp'j^O.^^teln'S, 

tfioudS, fire, the,,:v«hia^'andih;e«^ses;:^^ ' ■ 

' ^ ' (if. y'''f 
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sea, and all of them conceived not as inanimate objects, but as animate, 
and doing something, as agents, in their thoughts and passions like human 
agents, but in other respects as superhuman, immortal, and lastly as 
divine/’ 


One of the objects of the scientific study of mythology is to ascertain how 
far this a priori view can be verified by h posteriori facts taken from (rreefc 
and Vedic literature. For although a numerous and somewhat noisy 
school of investigators insists with vehemence upon the necessity of look-* 
ing to the legends and customs of savage races as the guide to the causes 
of all mythology, such a course is eminently unsafe and liable to misleati 
And that for many reasons ; the Greeks and Indians have a very ancient 
literature and their languages have been well .studied, and are well known. 
Their legends often give a clue to their own origin. In dealing with them 
we are on knowm and certain ground, whereas with savages our only 
sources of information are the reports of casual travellers who may not 
have correctly recorded or even understood what they heard, or of the 
more permanent missionary who in his turn may have been misinformed or 
have misinterpreted the information he received. Moreover as Professor 
M. Mitller remarks ‘*What there is now left of savages comists to a great 
extent of decadent races defeated in the universal struggle forlifh. . . . 
They have become stunted inteillectually and often physically also,” They 
can never tell us “what were* the aspirations, of the gjant ancKsstOfS Of our 
own race/’ This must, of course, be accepted with considcrabie Hmitattons, 

Starting from these premisses the quesdon to be solved is “ granting the 
physical origin of the gods or goddesses of Aryan mythology, how can we 
discover the original character of each — ^how seize the hypmoia “ the 
underlying thought ” in each conception? The effort to interpret myths 
has been made in three ways, in other words there are three schools of 
mythological science. 

(i) The Etymological or Genealogical which tries to show that there 
axe among cognate races . . . certain myths which had a common origin 
and existed before the separation of the various branches” of the race ; and 
fhat this common origin can be proved by the names of gods and hemes 
which if etymologically treated yield meanings which explain their original . 
purport. ' 


i(2) The Analogical which compares similarities in the incidents 
yuwipps, without regard to similarities in the names of ' tbo tHBlnp 

them deduces the original purport pf the 

(vdlker-psychologisch) wlikH^ pudSttg side 
by side ^ tachs in no way connected, and.for the part savage, 
accounts for by the gene®al tendencies of human nature. 

In these volum^ lie ^ is the first, though there is no 

objMon to making use ^orded/by the other two schools 

provided they are ttustwori^^^ yierever informarioa has been collected 
on scienfitc principle, by periTods possessing a Competent knowledge of 
the language of the races dealt information may be safely m R de 

use of. Accordingly in t^hapler IVL .mirjEhology of the Mordvinians, 
rTgro^Fianish race, is explained in detail from materials supplied by the 
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Finno-XTgrian Society, the members of which are scholars having a know- 
ledge of the l^guage and poss^sing a certain amount of native literature. 
So also that of the Finns is reviewed on the basis of the works of Castr^n 
a famous Swedish soholar,, who has brought immense learning and intelli- 
gence to besar on tie investigation of the mythology of this race. 

Having thus shown how far the other schools of mythology pan be 
trusted, and what is the kind and value of the information obtamatele 
firom them rae author returns to hb own, the etymological, method, tn a 
chapter on Fhonetics (Chapter 'V'.) he sketches rapidly and firmly, with 
clearness of insight and grasp of the subject in all its bearings, the laws Of 
sound in languages of the Aryan family. This is in some respects the 
most interesting chapter in the book. To recapitulate its contents would 
be almost equivalent to writing a history of philological research from its 
beginnings to the present time. The application however of this learned 
r^umd is somewhat startling. It almost seems at first as if the Professor 
bad carefully collected a great mass of evidence, merely to throw it aside 
as useless. And yet as one looks more closely into the mattbr, the correct- 
ness, nay, the inevitability of the argument and its conclusions seems 
undeniable. 

The fact is that in some cases the names of Greek gods and heroes 
though almost certainly the same as corresponding names in Vedic hymns,' 
cannot be derived from them without a violation of well-established phonetic 
laws, Several instances are given and analogies are supplied from modern 
languages. It is pointed out that pcarsonal and local names in all countries 
undergo numerous and often highly irregular changes owing to their 
ilrequent use. If even in common words such equations as 

asvci are not in accordance widi phonetic laws, it b . not sur* 
names of gods and heroes, descended as they $re lirom the 
If should have been corrupted, contracted, misunderstood, 
and remodelled to brii^ them into accord with the mJstafceu popular 
etymology. The Professor daims therefore for ancient mytholo^cal naujes 
a certain amount of fteedom from the strict laws of phonetic equivalence. 
As he remarks (p. 40S) “I have teied to explain again and again why the 
etymology of mythological uaim^ has to go back very i^r for its evidence 
and has to pierce into a stratum of what may be called prO'Wstbjelc Aryan 
speech. Our phonetic and grammal^al laws are derived from observing 
each of the Aryan languages Jis we know it historically and at a much later 
time. But these historical laym of speech presuppose layers below layers 
and we cannot maintain i priori that the same laws prevailed in them 
which prevailed in later times. This is fully admitted with regard to the 
formation of dedension and conjugation. Compositions such as are at the 
bottom of nominal and verbal inflections could not possibly have been 
elaborated doting the Homeric or Vedic period, and all I plead for is that 
the same fad should be admitted with regard to the names of Homeric 
and Vedic gods' and, heroes/’- ■ 

■ ■ 1 ^^ wy phonetic -.k s moreover rest on only a few -'e^amldes^'anddh ia'; 
■GonCe tyafie : n leard might upset thma/aS'r-ijdehd/lt# 

nOe;/happ©he< : pnt.fifeof 
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tfce character, actions arid attributes of any individual mythical bdng in 
the Tedas correspond strikingly to those of one in Greek legend, while the 
Indian name cannot be identified with the Greek one without doing 
violence to phonetic laws as we at preareht understand them, this fact ohgh*^ 
not of itself to deter us from admitring the identity of the two personage 

Mythology in fact avails itself Of the hdp of phUology as far as it will 
serve; but when it fails to help does without it, and rests its^ttstiflcatioa 
on other considerations^ Arid this is only reasonable ; if mythology claims 
to be a science it mi^t base its conclusions on its own inductions, philology 
may contribule, and often does materially contribute, thereto, but after all 
it is here only a handmaid and must not arrogate to itself the authority of 
a mistress. 

The second volume is devoted to illustrations of the above principles 
based upon the Vedas. The old original equation of Dyaushpitar Zeus 
pater *= Ju-pitesr establishes the fact that all the Aryan mythologies spring 
from a common source. But it establishes no more than this ; it merely 
shows that “ the starting point of two or more streams of mythological 
fancy ” is the same ; and the aim of Comparative Mythology is merely to 
trace out these original starting points and thus discover the underlying 
intention of the concept 

The scope of the enquiry being thus limited it is perhaps not surijdsing 
that the impression made upon the reader by the tllustrations given in the 
second volume is at first sight somewhat disappoinring. The coittdidences 
are neither so numerous nor so clear as the introductory matter led us to 
expect. This is perhaps due to their not having been worked out fiilly. 
The author's intention has apparently been to show what general grounds 
there are for his thesis, leaving the full exposition of each legend or myth 
for further development. 

The four hundred and odd pages of the second volume are devoted to 
an analysis of the ancient Indian mythology and its relations to that of 
ancient Greece, and, in a lesser degree, Rome. Dyaus, the earliest con- 
ception of the supreme god of the sky is found also in Greek, Roman, and 
Teutonic mythology, but his consort H^r6, who should be called in 
Sanskrit Sviri, “the bright air between sky and earth" does not exist in 
the Veda. ■ The numerous infidelities and immoralides of the Greek Zeus 
are ^plaiuable by regarding them as metaphorical expressions of the 
r<^#ons between the sky and the dawn, the night, the sun and the day» 
however is very vague and in many cases the legends are ptirely 
Greek ahl have nothing corresponding to them in Indlatt ideas. 

Ittdra aigalh in his attributes he corresponds to Thunar or Thor 

the old Norse by any phpneticaily similar name in any 

but Vedic raythol<^y^ V 

In some cas^ ;a phohei& /and historical similarity can be established 
between Indian and Grecic 'gods, in the attributes are similar, 

though the names ate different whole the full and indis- 

putable identifications se^ few and iar f ftweea. The utmost that one 
feels inclined to concede is that the Aryan nations of Europe took away 
with them on theft separation from the Indian branch of theft race some 
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geaeral notions nf natture vrorsbip^ anct in a few ca$es the actaal names of 
mythical pfersonages representing the forces of nature. These notions they 
afterwards developed each in its own way. The grace and elegance and 
subtilty of imagination yfhich was the special gift of the Greeks led them 
to people the air, ea0i^-aod water with numerous imaginary beings whose 
pftrsonsvwere m' beautiful aS' thdlr- adventures were attrattive., ' These the^ 
.hard’ unim^sginative 'Romans borrowed, identified with their : own."' ruttie 
gods of the sheepfold and the batdefleld and vulgarised in the proaes#^ 
The, dull prosaic Indian substituting size for. grace, and exaggeration 'for 
imaginative power, developed his natUre-gods into far diflerent and less 


fascinating creations. 

But every reader will form his own Conclusions for himself. An immense 
mass of material has been provided in these volumes ; and whatever may 
be the verdict arrived at, everyone must admire the wealth of learning, 
dearness of exposition and force of argument exhibited in them. 

John BiIamis. 


Luzac and Co.; London. 

10. A Gtossary of Indian Terms, by G. Temple. This is not the Major 
Temple of anthropological repute, but a linguist as mighty as he. He has 
given us terms and words in common use in District Courts, in the N.W. 
Provinces and Qudh and also those applied to labourers. As regards the 
terms relating to Religion, Cudoms, Government and Society, they will 
mostly be found to be applicable in the Panjab and, to a great extent also, 
to other parts of India, The book is followed by an Appendix giving a 
computation of time and money, weights and measures in British India 
and conduding with the tickUsh subject of “Forms of Address ” without 
knowing which so many Europeans give ofiPence and, sometimes, come to 
grief in official Rfe* The Hindustani and Hindi Alphabets in the Roman 
characters as abo the numeral8''are given, though we confess to a parliality 
for giara*»ri instead of “igtra." There are explanations to many terms 
in the glossary ^d it is difficult to see how an official, merchant, scholar 
or traveller can get on with ease without the help of so practical, intelli- 
gent and intelligible a “Glossary ”,on almost every subject that, may arise 
and affording, in many instances, the latest up-tCKdate information about 
India accessible to Europeans. The book is handy, wdLprinted and well 
got-up and no student of Indian subjecta should be without ih We find, 
however, that “ Abjad ” or the afraragement of the Arabic Alphabet 
according to its numerical value does not figure under “A,” but, fgr one 
such term omitted, there are hundreds found in Mr. G. Temple’s Glossary 
only. 

IJ. mth the Dutch in the East, by Capt. W. Cool (Dutch Engineers). 
We ate given an account, in this book, of the military operations ta 
Lombock in 1894, with descriptions of native architecture, metbods^of 
irrigation, agricultural pursuits, folklore, religiaus customs, and» most 
intetesring, a histoty of the introduofion, respectitrdy, of 
pnduismT' into..^ -the , ishmd. The misajul© , of _^0t.|i^eining 

■ otaiss in .the -Island of .tbrnbockj'-compellod .the-fluitch Eas|ihdin'.<®ut|hori!ries ■ 
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to reUeve the suffering people, who had repeatedly petitioned them to int^* 
fere on their behalf. This repeats our own Indian expenetfces. Ine 
author, after detailing the composition of the expedition, desmbes its 
defeat and decimation in the dense forests. Reinforcements having been 
sent from Sourabaya, several fortihed places were assaulted and captured, 
and eventually the fate of the I.orabock dynasty was seakd, the nch and 
fertile island becoming a dependency of the Dutch Indies. The work is 
well translated into English by E. J, Taylor, The illustrations which are 
very good, and numerous, accompanied by a map, are by G. B. Hooyer, 
late a Lietit-Colonel in the Dutch Indian Army. The print is very clear, 
and altogether we strongly recommend the book to those of our readm 
whom our own articles have sought to interest in “I'he Dutch m the 

East.” 


Macmillan and Co., London. 

ra. TIk Sacred Tree or the Tree in Religion and My th^ by MkS. J. H. 
Philpot. This is a charming book on a difficult subject. The qualifica- 
tions of the gifted authoress appeal to a cultured public, but will find less 
ivelcpme in the dalness of the learned* Translations rehder the task o 
writing on subjects, requiring a linguistic knowledge of ofi^uel tods, so 
paratively easy now-a-days that a writer often, loses sight of fact that the 
most successful compilation must, at last, how to the of the trawied 

scholar. We believe that, as regards Mrs. Philpotis work, it would be that 
she has prepared and rendered attractive the way to a deeper study of the 
subject. Tree and serpent worship may not overshadow all other pa^n 
cults i it is certainly very general, and always interesting and suggestive. 
From the two trees in the Biblical Paradise to Buddha's tree of know- 
ledge, the Tubi that shades the whole Muhammadan Paradise, the two 
connected Paradises of the Talmud, our Christmas tree, even the sacred 
cedar or chili of Gilgit of which a scarcely correct account is taken from 
Frazer instead of the full facts from Dr. Leitner's text-book on Dardistan. 
In every book of the sort there is the usual oblation to a suppo^ master 
of the subject in referring to animism, totemism and other “ isms ” ^ 
covered in Museums rather than in the countries of their supposed bwth 
or present existence. At any rate, those who wish to see “the $a*:*ed 
% St. Mark's, Venice, to an Assyrian cylinder, through 

and even Mexican forms, delighted oocasiongily ^ 

'' feurel , tive sycamore, the pipal tree, the Scaftdinai^U y?0ild*‘t!ree, 

canrtoiji^ -better than turn to Mrs. Philpofs adfishnble des^if^dons and 


the happy aieljproftt^ fflustiation^ that adorn her bodfc. 

13. Con^e Rtanqak^ Carim and Camer&ons^ 

by Mary a comprises desctiptions of the Gold 

Coast, Feniandd .Po ahd ithh and Class, the Bonny and 

Ogow^ rivers, the Congo Eran^fs,; tie Cameroons with its great peak, and 
concludes .with the Islands ih /tie’B uf Amboises. T,he talented 
authoress, in; this voluniinoi?s book, fh an exhaustive manner, her 


personal experiences and observations of native life in the immense forests 
wto -cover that part of the “Dark Continent”; the types, fetishes, 
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anguages, gods, and moral characteristics of the different races. Nor are 
missionaries and traders omitted from her instructive surveys* Indeed, she 
acknowledges having received much assistance and guidance from them, 
that rendered her travels more safe and pleasant Her main object was 
getting a collection of the fishes of the rivers north of the Congo, and 
studying the whole subject of “ fetish ” as the African form of thought, of 
other features of which she gives a mass of fresh information. The book 
also has several appendices treating of trade and labour, disease, and a 
description of reptiles and fishes, by Dr. A. (liinther, Its illustra- 

tions are good, and the only fault we can find, is, that there is no map to 
illustrate the route taken by the gifted writer, and the many countries she 
so well describes. 

‘ THE N.W. PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

Methukn and Co. 


14. The ISfoHJh Wistem Provinces of India— their History, Ethnology 
and Administration, by W. Ckooke. This is one of those books which 
are a credit to the Civil Service of India and a justification of our rule of 
that continent Not that Mr. Crooke’s work is an apology much less a 
glorification of that rule j it is the mere fact that officials can express their 
opinions so plainly and so boldly in favour of the ancient systems of India 
that is a credit, as well as a lesson, to our Government and that indicates 
the possession of a sympathy, which were it more general, would attach the 
natives of India to that country far more so, than the misleading compari- 
soitiB between the English and the native systems of adminisfaration, in 
which other officiiOs indulge. If there is one thing more than another, Mr. 
Oooke*s book sho#s, it is that nothing can be more injurious to a country 
than an alien rule conducted by alien methods. He shows, in confra- 
diction to what we hnve been told at some recent public meetihgs, that 
there wcfre peiiods, both under Hindu and Mti^nlman rule, when the 
people were more contented that they are now, whilst had we maintained 
some of the ancient methods of agriculture we should be less exposed to 
ever-recurring famines. Dr, Voelcfcer has shown that we have less to teach 
than to learn from the Indian peasant \ that he is right to prefer the water 
from the well,—* the centre Of a village to our less e^dve canal water ; 

that even bis method of ploughing is mom suited tO' the cduntry, than what 
we Only too oftpn seek to impose upon him in the way, of reform. Mr. 
Crooke, after considering the' land in its physicai asiiects, with a vividness 
and thoroughness all his own, goes into the past and present history of India* 
showing inUt alia how the half-educa^on of both governors and governed* 
tS; a source of constant mistakes. He then describes the etbnolo^, and 
social condition of the people with a minuteness extending to ■ 

^pmes, of the North-West Provinces. Antiquities,, including., the birth- 
place of Euddhit now identified by Dr. Fiihrer, in the Ne I Tem arid lid; 
tei^drisf Of dsk Erovlnce then occupy the author’s atte; i, as ' 

pmisW'Wfth 'ri^' la-^d and of adminisfra ! ' 

'•■#Otld.' . • know tbo'redl-.iS^rifcC' c f 

■'Crooke, which 'h 1 
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Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine and Co. ; London. 

15. With the Jungle Folk, by E. D. CuMiNc. The amiable author of 
« In the Shadow of the Pagoda*’ has now brought out an interesting Sketch 
of Burmese Village Life. In it hgure the happy native Burma.ns in the 
Jungle; the Englishman who marries a graceful Burmese maid, whose 
jealousy is well described at seeing her husband play lawn-tennis with girls 
of his race ; the way in which a Burmese, beaten by a JMiropcan, turns 
Dakoit, although at heart a coward ; his adventures under an ecpially 
cowardly, but more unscrupulous. Boh or leader ; how timid villagers are 
assaulted by equally timid robbers; the ex- Dakoit dres.sed in a little brief 
authority as a policeman; the Burmese love-making; bargaining; the 
superstitions that blind a shrewd race — all are well described, but seerh to 
show some falling off of the Burmese in the.se days. 'l*he book is well 
illustrated by a Burmese artist. 

THE HARSA-CARITA 01 ^ BAl^A. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Oriental Tranj^lation Pund, New Seriks, 
The B & rsa-Canla cf translated by B. K Cowell, M.A., 

professor of Sanskrit and. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Camhridget 
and F, W. Thomas, m*a,, Fellow of Trinity Collie, ^Cambridge* 
Orientalists are indebted to the spirited supporter of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund) New Series, for the translation of another Sanskrit Romance 
by Bana This time the work chosen is the well-known historical novel 
fibest introduced, as we are told in the Preface, to European Orientalists by 
the veteran Sanskrit scholar. Dr. Fitxedward Hall. I he learned translatots 
inform us that this romance deals with a period “ which happens to be 
almost as familiar to the student of Indian history, as the reign of any of 
the Muhammadan monarchs of Northern India. 

(pri har?a, who gives his name to the story, was the ruler at whose court 
the Chinese Buddhist traveller Hiuen Thsang for a time resided, who has 
left us such a precious description of India, as he actually saw it in the 
early part of the seventh century (a.d. 630-644) ; and fortunately for us, 
i^rl-harsa was a king who well deserved to have this strong light thrown 
npon his reign. He was the Afcbar of the 'Hindu period’ of Indian 
Mstbry, and under his wise toleration the adherents of the csoptendttig 
jretigipn^, Brahmanism and Buddhism, seemed to forget t|idlr rinrhlrifiS in 
a loyalty, just as Rajputs and Muha!»madlKi®l sawed 

AkbsT devotion/ The truth is, we imagine, that sovereigns 

of this ehatajSIter IthYq been more common in India, than is usually sup- 
posed. Some df i^e sovereigns of Gujarat seem to have wavered between 
(paivisra and Jainlia®, hnl to have promoted with laudable impartiaUty 
the adherents of both r^|gi.W Of this there is ample evidence in the 
Ras Mata, the fascinating work ;of the late Mr. Forbes, Hofrath Biihler, 
in his “Life of the Jaina mordt ^^achandra,’* tells an amusing story 
which illustrates the spirit in, wtii^i • Winn sovereigns approach the 
Subject of religion, and the skill with whidh their advisers deal with their 
phipk^^ties. Once on a time SiddharSja, the wdl-known, king of Gujapati 
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who wished to find the right wa,y to salvation, instituted enquiries on the 
subject in all countries, applying to the leaders of all sects. The result 
was not consoling to him. Every teacher praised his own system, and 
denounced those of his rivals. The king in his perplexity applied to 
Hemachandra. He gave his opinion in the form of an apologue from 
the Puriluas. Long ago there lived a merchant, with whom his wife had 
good reason to be dissatisfied- She exerted herself to the utmost to 
regain his affection, and sought everywhere for charms in order to attain 
this end* At last a man of Gauda promised “ to fasten her hushed to 
her mth a firm cord," and gave her a drug which she was to mix with his 
food. She took, his advice, and her husband was turned into a btiU* 

Then she was generally blamed, and fell into a state of profound despdn- 
dency* Once she led her husband, attached, we suppose, by the promised 
firm cord ” into a neighbouring meadow, and reposed, while he grazed, 
in the shade of a tree. There she overheard a conversation between (piva, 
and his wife PSrvati, who were hovering overhead in a mmdna. Patvatl 
asked her husband the cause of the woman’s grief. He told her, and 
added that in the shadow of the tree there grew a plant, which would 
restore to the merchant his human shape.* As the nature of the plant 
was not accurately defined, the woman collected all the plants in the 
locality designated, and threw them in front of the bull. He ate them 
and recovered his human form. “ In the same way,” said Hemachandra, 

“ as this plant produced its effect, though its name and nature were never 
known, will a faithful devotion to all sects lead to salvation, though it 
may never be known which sect is really most deserving of respect. ^ ^ 

We no apology for borrowing this anecdote from Hofirath Bwhler’s 
work, as we believe that it throws con&idemble light on Indian prindples 
of government, as practised by the most successful rulers. 

We ftow return to the history of ^riharsa. The style of Bana, both in 
the ICSdambarit and the work now before us, is most troublesome to the 
translator. Even Professor Cowell and his accomplished pupils groan 
under their burdem “ Bana’s style resembles the err/f/i? adio of Spanish 
literature; it abounds with double meanings in the words and veiled 
allusions in the sentences, so that the reader is apt to be bewildered by 
the dazzling coruscations which keep flashing across his path,” But it 
has been shown by Hofrath Buhler that many of these puns refer to the 

events of Sana’s time. The translators have iheinsdves unriddled many, 

and it is quite possible that some problems may be left to exercise the 
sagacity of future students. We take one specimen of the allusions in. • 
question. We read on page i68 that “the rising dear-flecked moon 
{(a^anka) shone like the pointed hump of Qiva’s tame bull, when blotted 
by mud scattered by his broad horns.” Here the translators l«U us, . / 

“ the commentator himself explains the allusion, as he tells us in his note 
on the opening verses of Chapter VI., that ^asanka Was the haULe of 

* CoaversatipfiS and plants of this character ate* of course, cpmmoti ^ 

fpIfclbtftofAis^a'ahd Earope. ' ■ ’ - . ^ ^ 

f TM« «pv^ hiw.he«io:'tmnSlated by Miss Riddfitg, and •■pari .of ^ 
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dislionoured Gauda king against whom Har.sa was marching. 

Thsang states that Rajyavardhana was treacherously killed by (ps^nka% 
th6 ruler of Kartiaslivama in Eaisti^m India.” The ruins of KarDasavarjsa 
iiave> we believe, been recently discovered by the well-known Bengal anti- 
quary* Dr. WaddelL 

The difficulties of Blna’s style are so great as to discourage all but 
students. But we imagine that many students who, without being pro- 
fessed Sankritists, take interest in Indian history, and Indian customs, 
will read this translation with pleasure and profit. The fifth chapter is, 
perhaps, the most interesting. The story of the .suicide of the queen, who 
entered the fire, on hearing that the king could not recover, is most 
pathetic. It sheds a clear light upon the feelings which led so many 
Indian women of high birth to embrace gladly such a horrible death. 
The same remark would apply to the story of the young physician 
(pp. 144, *45)' After the king’s death we read that many of his followers 
imitated the devotion of the servants of Otho. ‘Others adopted a life of 
religion. There can be no doubt that the translators are right in sup- 
posing the book to be of real historical value. I'o Sanskrit studemts this 
translation will be most serviceable. The notes contain Sanskrit lore of 
every kind,” if we may apply to the wwk bf the ttanoriatotn wlmt they 
themselves say of the work of Bina. 

It remains only to call attention m the to that, they express themselves 
indebted to the help of the valuable MS. which Hoftath Btihler presented 
to the India Office Library,, and also mention that the same accomplished 
Sanskritist “lent them a collection of the various readings of another MS., 
and a native scholar’s notes on the first book.” 

Trustees of the Indian Museum ; Calcuita, 

17. Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum^ Parts III. and IV., by 
Charles J. Rodgers, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of India, 
Some time ago we noticed the appearance of the first and second instaj- 
ments of this valuable work. Mr. Rodgers has at last brought his laborious 
task to a successful termination. The two parts now issued deal with the 
more miscellaneous section of the collection, and thus cover a much wider 
field than the first half of the work. For this reason, they will probably 
be of interest to a wider circle of students. They include smcieist and 
medtoal coins of India, miscellaneous coins from North aud fpom South 
coins of the Graeco-Bactrian, Indo-Stytbian* Oreeki Sif^cukidt 
Parild^jr itouau and Sassanian empires. There are aW some miscel- 
laneous lito#h»adaa coins* and others belonging to the kingdom of 
Ghaznih and to the Durini line of K^ftdahdf and Rdbul. Finally we 
have the modertti Jusiaiic coins, with . a. certain number issued by various 
countries in Rurope and. sd-tnerfoa. The plams are an important and 
welcome addition. Two are dm'^oted to the mint-marks or monograms on 
the coins, and there are six photo-^hed plates giving a reproduction of 
the most salient types. We fear that Mr. Rodgers has been very inade- 
quately rewarded for the long time and close application he has devoted 
this work. We trust that the Indian Government will be able, before it 
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becomes too late, to devise some means of retaining the services of such 
an enthusiastic, and in his own line such an exceptional, savant. 


Fishek tJ'N\VI>J : Lokpqn. 

18. South Africa as it is, by F. ReginaPP StaphaM. worlf; opea$ 

wltJj tb& story of the annexation of tke Transvaal by the Cape Government 
in A^ril 1877, and describes the ttJtssion to England of Mr. Kruger, as the 
bearer of a memorial from the Boers to the Beacotisfield Goveniment for 
the reversal of the decision of annexation. The mission failed in its object, 
but the Boers had resolved, if negociations failed, that they would take up 
arms for thetr independence- The discovery of the diamond fidds hot 
only brought a new force into the country, but saved South Africa from 
bankruptcy, and infused new life and vigour into a non-progressive popula- 
tion i it also gave an impulse to commerce and travelling, and improved 
means of communication. The disagreements and changes in the cabinets 
of the Cape Ministry were followed by the Zulu war, with its disgraceful 
disaster, and the disturbances in Griqualand and Basutoland. An attempt 
was made to disarm the Basutos, who were perfectly loyal subjects, but the 
object failed and cost the colony four millions of money. Then war broke 
out with the Boers and resulted in a series of disasters to the British forces. 
Owing to the effective mediation of Mr. Brand, terms of settlement were 
arranged, and embodied in a convention assuring the rights of the Boers 
to complete autonomy and the right of the Crown to supervise foreign 


relations. 

The author shows us that the collapse of the policy of Imperialism ^d 
the failure of the scheme of Confederation to South Africa, as applied 
thiough tihe medium of Lord Carnarvon, resulted m the creation and 
consolidation of the Dutch party. 

Treating of the ^ory of the Kimberley diamond mines, he say^ that 
their amalgam, adon placed in the hands of a small group of persons a 
wealth fer out of proportion to the average individual wealth of the countiy, 
thus giving those persons a most dangerous power of political ascendency. 

The book finishes with an account of the unhappy Matahele war, and 
the “Jameson raid” incident, and we can thoroughly recommend it to 
our readers as an illustration of the femts which have led up to th,e pr^ent 
situation in South Afiica. • - .. 


OUR LIBRA|L¥ TABRE. 

We acknowledge with thanks the rephblication of "" The Pamirs and the 
Oxus from the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society hy the Right 
Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P., the versatile traveller and politician 
may be truly described as “ not one but all mankind’s epitome*^ and whose 
present volume abounds in the most valuable facts, and bold cphjoct^p*. 

We have also received the following books, which we are compellei to 
reserve for future moiace:— Commerce and IndmMss of by Eob^t ■ 
P. Port!^, printed under the direction of Che "National. cHf 

MAnOVACttj'KJlRS''' OF UNITED STATES CfF AKSSIt'tCA, 

rSpd. Thiscircularist^ng M: r map^' i?s .the looehon 



# t?lie principal mdQslaies aQ^^ pursuits, and treats with the animal aud 
vegetable products generally, giying much useful information and statistics 
whi(di show that Great Britain pos^^es the lion’s share in Japanese tmde. 
Another circular issued from the abp're-named association and entitled 
Mreign Trade Uruguay and Brazil is an exhaustive analysis 

of the trade of 'these three countries, where, owing to the miJEons of B'Wtish 
money invested, the benkittg and foreign shipping is also in the hands of 
Great Britain.'. They6aso.n given Tor the limited sale of United' States 
goods is fee lack of practical efforts to develop the trade. 

Tk$ Mulimt'M Barmo Allas ofiM World (fourth edition), by W. and A. 
K. Johnston, Edinburgh and I^ondon, tUgy. This is a very portable 
book and contains 96 coloured maps on good paper, printed in good type, 
giving the area, population, religion, government, array and navy, finances, 
etc., of every country besides the configuration, orography, hydrography 
and climate of the different continents. It possesses an index, and all at 
an extremely low price. 

The Trial of Shama Ckaran Tal (LAWRENCit aNp BurxKN, Limitkp, 
London, 1897). This is an illustration of village life in Bengal, with an 
introduction by Miss Orme, LL.B., and is the report of the trial of a village 
headman accused of murdering his neighbour and intimate Iriend. ^ The 
book gives an insight into native life in Bengal, and the administration of 
law under the eyes of the central British authorities. 

In the Bight of Benin , by A J. Lawson (Lawrence and Buixen, 
IjImited, London, 1897). A book containing several stories of adventures 
in the Bight of Benin which illustrate the customs and dealings of the 
natives and Europeans living there. 

A Bide through Western Asia , by Clive Bioham (Macmillan and Co., 
London, 1897). The adventurous author relates in a pleasant style the story 
of his long ride through Turkey in Asia, Persia from West to East, and 
North to South, Turkestan, and on to Kashgar ; thence back to Europe 
through Western Siberia. Although all these countries have Been before 
described, and have become comparatively well known, yet, there is a lot 
of fresh information to be gleaned from this book ; it is full of good 
illustrations and maps. 

Digestion and Diet, by Sir William Rouerts, m.d., f.r.s. (Smith, 
SXDER AND Co., London, 1897). This is a reprint of two publlc^riotis fey 
fee author on “The Digestive Ferments and Artificially Digested Food ” 
sUid'lffe “Dietetics and Dyspepsia,” added to other oeutributions 

of uMudfed character. It is divided into four sections under the respec- 
tive hekdhii^ of ** Digesrion and the Digestive Ferments^’ ; “ Dietetics ” ; 
“Preparatios lUf food for Invalids**,' and Dyspepria,** terminating with 
an Appendbe feu general flutes and the medical aspects of the 

opium' habit iu/IndikL ; 

■Mistorioal Geography Coimks, ’Fol. IV., part L, being a 

History of South md Mast'A^^k^yt^ Vol IV., part II. the ^'Geography 
of South and Mast Afim, by B;A., Oxford Clarendon 

Press, 1897.: ■ ^ ■■ 

A. History of Ahment Geography, by H. F. Tozer, M.Ar, F.R.as. Cam- 
University Press,, i%7 • ' ' ' ' 
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Twmiy-six Years af Wbrh in CMnd, by Grace SifOTT- 

(HoDDER and StOUGHTONj LON©ON, 1897.) 

This is an mterestiag accoaDt of a long residence spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stott in missionary «york in China, and shows us the ups and downs, griefs 
and joys, and ditoigem atstending the life of missionaries. 

^ansmtkni and Proceeding's of the Japan Society (London). Voi III* 
Part IV** containing “The Evolution of a Netsuke,’’ by M, B. Hutsa, and 
^:*'Qn Inrd>’* by MtcaAEE'ToMKiNSON, ^ ^ ; 

the Annua/ Report of the Smithsonian Institution^ with its admirable 
.store of useful information. 

Dr Nansen, the Mars and his IVarh, t. Dolman (SociExy for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge). Short, but interesting, and accom- 
panied by a map. 

A Map of Greece, Crete, etc., by W. and A. K. Johnston. 

We have also received the following Jubilee publications : life of N&r 
Majesty t/ie Queen, with Sketches of the Royal Eamfly, and copiously 
illustrated (SociEU'Y for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London), 
A very well written and thoroughly interesting Diamond Jubilee luempit* 

By the same publishers : The Queen, her Empire, and the English-speak- 
ing World, by Mrs. J. Sitwell. It contains a portrait of Her Majesty and 
four pages of biographical summary. The rest is made up of splendid 
photographic views. 

Sixty Years of the Queeds Reign, by Sir Richard Temple (George 
ROVTLF.DGE AND SoNs). The chapter on the progress of India is, as 
would be expected, very interesting; the period is described as “An 
epoch of Empire making*” 

We reserve for review in our next issue t “.if Survey of Greek Civilma- 
/**.»-*» K« n P MjiWAi?R*v. n.n. f Macmillan and Co.) ',-rr-**A JSistcrV of 
Andent Gre&k £JUrat»mJ by Gilbert Murray Hill(W. Heinemaim) 

“ History in tact and Mctknf by the Hon. A. L. G. Canning (Smithy 
Elder and Co.) Maclean’s “ Guide to Bomhay “ (Bombay Gazette 
Steam Press) of Official JpTOC&dure, by C« P. Hogan 

(Catholic Orphan Press; Calcutta ) Evolution of the Aryan," by 
Thering Drucker (Sonnensebeia ) and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelainf by W. Chaffers (Reeves and Turner) “ The 
Mohammadan Controversy," by Sir William Muir (T, and T, Clark, 
p, Hir) hnrph ) The Asi^Mption of Moses f by R H. Charles, m.a, 
(London: Adam and Charles Black );— Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. L; 
Part I, “ History of Gujarat; Part 2, Mstory of Konkan Dakhan and 
Smthern Maratha Country (Bombay Government Press, 1896);—^ 
Remains near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, the reputed site of Ku^an- 
ftgar a Of Ku9inata, the scene of Buddha’s Death, by Vincent A. 
Smith, lc,s. (North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press; 
#lahabad) 'r-A Princess of Islam, by I. W. Sheeer, c.s.i. (Swad 
Sonnenscheitt and Cos., London ) Introductory Course in Jeypan^hy. 
C, MAci^AUL:^Vy a,M. (Sampson Low and 
A<makenktit Mosotys jtoivards a Br'lieh Polity, 

(Archibald Gonstahle and-O L 1 i 4 u),y-----EgyptMdjAt:bMtf$e 0 ^t^ , 
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,, C, A. -AS. 

°n‘'nlTTlmtfs m ^ Mrs. H. to (The KoAutghe Pie«% 
(Henry .Frowde, London)* ■ . 

We beg te aoteowledge also the receipt of ^ MmU^ngm 

Research (Meriden, Co”“^’ ^ Co.) \-Lt MytMUm (Paris : 

R ''TSoS"-/™ L 5h««a>m (Paru,) ;-The A^eri«n 
Rue St. Simon), ^ •Kp.^i} Vci^'~‘-~Lubltc Opinion., 

weekly, called ihii/K Opinion ( °^ ' ’ (London) ;— Z« Mbmriat 
(London) of the Socuty of Mian 

(llIfdonTl’&mstable ^d Co.) --IcompUs-nndm 

iTZml Gi^^afMo (Paris),-* f f 

of m strand Magmine ,-^a three last nu»b«s of TM ^cm mwK 
m ffany and Army and 

miast Qnarter-s "SASSonrt Jo«sat»of the Otientsl Unwerstty.in 
stitute, Woking. , 



SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

'6olft ■ ''afi«i?ersax|' of the Queen’s reign waS' celebratedJti'a.' 
beflttiftg mannef, and the 21st and 22nd of June were kept as puhlic 
holidays throughout India. By Her Majesty’s desire all communitiet and 
public bodies presented their addresses through the Viceroy instead of 
directly to her, and the same principle was applied to Delegations oiigin- 
ally intending to proceed to this country. 

The following chiefs and representatives of the Indian native army and 
Imperial Service troops, were present in London on the occasion of the 
Queen’s commemoration: H.H. the Rajah of Kapurthala; their High* 
nesses the Thakur Sahibs of Morvi and of Gondal ; the Thakur Had 
Singh j the fCunwar Thokal Singh ; the Rajah Rajit Singh of Khetri ; the 
Maharaj Dhiraj Sir Pertab Singh ; Umaid Singh, Raj Kumar of Shah- 
pura; Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, .Bart; Captain Mir Hashim Ali Khan of 
Hyderabad j the Resaldar .Majors Didar Singh of Sind ; Sungyat Singh of 
Kashmir ,* Mihrab Haidar Shah, 3rd Lancers Hyderabad contingent ; and 
Ali Muhammad Khan 2nd Bengal Lancers. The Resaldars, Abdul Majid 
Khan of Bahawalpur ; Kishan Singh of Nabha; Kara Singh of Karpur- 
thala ; Dan Singh of Bhavnagar; Beha-ud-din Khan (Afghan) rst Central 
India Horse ; and Bijeij Singh. The Commandants Abdul Ganny of 
Gwalior ; Govind Rao Matkar of Indore j Mirza Kerim Beg of Bhopal ; 
Hand Siagh of Patiala j Rao Bahadur Thakur Dip Singh of Bikanir j 
Chatru Singh; Paud Khan of Ulwar; and Nasir Khan of Rampor, 
Jemadar 4<hdnl Kerim Khan, A.D»C to the Viceroy; and Supecinteadent 
Rai Bahadur Phimpat lUi of Jey^^ 

The plague & rapidly decreasing in Bombay, Poona# Karachi, and 
Gwalior^ but it is still sey^e in Kolaba and Catch. 

The area affected by the famine is gradually decreasing, but the number 
of persons on Pamke Relief worlm is still great, yxz., 4,245,000 which 
includes native States, fn the Madras Presidency it is jEeared a scarcity 
of water will add to the existing distress, whidr is expected to last till 
November. It is estimated that 85 lakhs will have to be spent for the 
famine during the current year. 

The monsoon has set in and there is every appearance of a good season. 

The total area irrigated by capals, will, this year, expeed 3,000,000 acres, 
and the receipts will exceed a crore of rupees whilst the value of the crops 
on canal irrigated lands will be more.than twelve times that sum. 

During the twelve months ending 31 March 1897, the total imports into 
British India ffom abroad were nearly 72 crores, and the exports amounted 
To neafiy roo m'ores. 

A loan of Rs, 30,000 has been granted to the 2nd Bombay Lancks id 
meet\iie expenses attendant on ite .' C 

TTiel^'de'j^lnw Dir-Swat aad’Chffcal roads for 'the .y^r 
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SuMMdfy 

'i, ! 

„nnica^on between " at Kotrf, 

St— ir^on between 

The impression <3^0^ Hamilton for checking con- 

that *=/SamoC lie BiSah^opa ate ibadeqiate. It is nrged tte 

tagious disease ^ ^ the Indian Government, hm 

thu "d":^ aSraAS.^ o?;ton .0 the recommendations of the 
^ 7 co“ “rP-ls and pandi« met 

the anspte of the Bellary Sarasa Vmodhimi Sabha, and »as iarguy 

KhSn an Assistant Commissioner of the I’anjib, has been 

ae“‘ced to diree yea^’ imprisonment for ‘^"S ^rito and several other 

" szils St 

■r{i“Sw'?‘S’™Sssr£rsS 

Sure -Cant Cassidy and Ucni HigginsOn wonnded. A pnnmvc 
to coiisto of looo men under the command of Mg)ar-Oene«lCome 

® A expmienced in India on the tsA 

ut Great dam^e was done at Cakntta. 7 

June, u Thf* tea wardens in Assam and elsewhere have suffered, 

Mofussd ‘S bin destroyed. Railways, roads and 

b"have been greatly damaged and telegraphic communiationtnt«- 

ruSd The loss of many lives, including Europeans, is reported. Much 
2 m hJ resulted to the homeless on account °f 
mon 2 n mins which had set in. Public opinion declared 
tooting the funds reserved for *e Jubilee celebration to the relief of the 

*^r*e‘’iridt.T^ 2 ^»-T A. Rand of the Civil Service and Umt 
Ayerst were deliberately shot by some persons nnknoto . 

toiediately. and the former being in a dangerous ^e. Mr. 
n member of the Plague Commission, and, in connection with the ^JWbwg 
: sSi. he had been suhjaomd k ^ 

^ Btesa A reward of 30,000 rupees he® been 30f«ted for the 

of #e thhrde^arSs at tiarwoon 

The virffl visit Bouma next cold wither, amwttg at Rangoon 

a.hont iJie 'il^ Of Shirember and' thence f 

proposed to speii| abopt 100 lakhs of mpees on railways dunng this 

®”Sfvr&*t*s.-Tbe^^ M of faurtimtr commemoiaed the 
Dkmond Jubilee^Of Her MsJ%)® two female hos[«^, one at 

Srtogar, a^od the odier . at IartoV»i<* « b« by My 

' , to Jubilee day a. gmud ,f)utbar Was held at Srin^ atoded by 
ientatives from Jammu, Kashmir, Gffgit, Skardo, and Ladakh* ’ 
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The young Maharajah of Tipperah has been formally installed on the 
gadi of his father. 

The fifth of the chiefs of Central India who have been invested with 
ruling powers during the last two years is H.H. Mulhar Rao Powar, the 
Rajah of Dewas. 

A marriage has taken place between the Princess Keshaba of Cutch and 
the Maharao of Kotah, the festivities lasted a week, and nearly 150,000 

Bhyads of the Rao “ brethren of the tribe ” assembled at Bhuj for the 
occasion. 

The deposition of the Maharaj Rana, Zalim Singh, of the Jhala war State, 
who was removed last year, has been confirmed ; half of Jhalawar now 
reverts to the parent State, Kotah, from which it was originally severed 
in 1838, whilst the other half, including Sbahabad, will be created into a 
small new State, the chief of which has still to be nominated. 

AFtjHANiSTAir.-^According to the last reports the Government of India 
and the Amir are in agreement as to the tribal divisions of the Mohraands, 
thus making a demarcation at present unnecessary. The Amir has with- 
drawn the officials and troops, who have been in occupation of the Mittai 
valley in Bajaur for a year, thus showing that he means to respect his 
treaty engagements. 

At Lutdeh in Kafiristan, the Kafirs rose against the Afghan garrison, 
and ckove them into a tower, which they set on' fire, several Afghans 
perishing-— -some Mullis were also killed j the outbreak is attributed to a 
demand of the Afghans for further hostages as surety for the good behaviour 
of the tribesm en, , 

The Amif has rei^hested that the ex-Chief of Kunar may be aUowed to 
ieavn Indit for Kabuli where he is prom&ed good treatment. 

Hasmiiah Khan ha» never been permitted to take up the duties of the 
Goveraor^p of CIttdahax provkce, to which post he was Wd to have 
been no®nbiatecl on his return ftom Rngland j he is living i^pietly in Kab n'T,- 
The Khtoi of l4ipnra iyas buna restored to favour. Hp is the principal 
Moh mand chi^, and rales the Hohmauds whether in English^ or m A%h^, 
territory. 

The Bolan railway jn BgwtqittsTAis' between Qnetta and Sibi is now 
open for general traffic. 

Central and Russian AsiA,-^The Raimis are said to haFe a 
force encamped north pf the Alai range ready? to move into the Pamir 
ri^On when the passes are open. The objfect is said to be to complete 
the plague cordon in the upper Oxus valley. Col Grombtchevsky is stiB : 
eiB|aged in the delimitation of the Russo-Chinese frontier in the Amu 
i<^tory. An exclusively scientific expedition is to be sent by the Russian 
GeOglhphicaT Society and Academy of Sciences to study the geography 
gpld natural h^oi'y of the Khanates of Roshan, Shignan, and >arwaz, 
lU lust inaugurated the construcuon. Of tl i feferv-Kushk, 

opposte-'ifetv.j'i ( SGted ip be-' 

’ jr *efeera atien;*'ind 
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We noticfe that latterlyj in s|>ite the spread of education and the increase 
of property amongst the natives of the southern part of the islah<ij 
ness is worse to-day than it was 20 years ago. 

The Straits Settlkmen'ts have remitted neatly Indian 

Famine Relief Fund. Twenty-five of the Malay State Gutdies and twenty- 
five Malay police from Singapore attended the Jubilee In London. 

The King of Siam travelled to Europe in his yacht accompanied by 
his son, and has visited most of the capitals. His Crown-prince was 
present at the Jubilee celebrations in London, where the father is also 
shortly expected. 

11,000 insurgents in the Philippines have made their submission to 
the authorities at various points, and Naic has been captured, with great 
loss to the rebels. 

CHmA.“The Chinese Government has negotiated with German financiers 
for a loan of 50,000,000 taels. 

A preliminary contract for a loan of ;i^r 6 ,ooo,ooo has also been signed 
at Peking on behalf of a British syndicate, whilst Sheng Ta-jen has 
obtained a loan of 4,000,000 taeis at 4 ^ a Belgian syndica^ on 
the security of railways already built, plus the sole right to build a railway 
between Peking and HamKau, It is stipulated that the entire staf and 
materials for the line shall be imported from BelgtuiUj, and the railway 
is to be completed in 1903. The British, German and American minbtem 
at Peking have strongly protested against this monopoly. 

The special Russian Embassy under Prince Oukhtomsky was received 
by the Emperor of China with great cordiality. Prince Oukhtorasky will 
remain in China for a time as Special Commissioner in connection with 
the final arrangements pending between the two Governments with regard 
to the new Rqsso-Chinese Railway, which will not be begun before 
August 16 next. 

The Government have decided to establish and fortify a naval station 
at Kiaschau, immediately to the north of the Shang-tung Promontory. 

According to the customs" statistics the value of the foreign trade last 
year was the largest on record, amounting to Hk. 'Hs. 333,6oo,o(»» against 
315,000,000 in 1895, notwithstanding the wax with Japan and the loss of . 
Forrnosa; the outlook is good and very noticeable improvett|ea|t 
; and tablet tea trade for the Russian market . :: h •; 

. J, ' '^he 'xadfitsations of the revised Burma-Chiu^ ' 

on rile .5th June, when riiO' a 

'harit|iif-lh -^h^rarion of the event 'The negotiations 

. hy'the%if%h'-'#0?^nment'-i^ riie openir^ of; 'rite; West :River, the great 
waterway of have'bec^' brought to a satisfactory 
coBGlusiofe , Uhdi^''|;fe;hew.a|^eem River is to be thrown 

open to foreign traderll|>;jd,;Wp^auiRu>' with Samshui 
and Ilong^K.un,.'.is to be lift of *‘':open ports. 

■'His Excellency,. ; Chang- of- Foreign OfiSlce. at 
Peking, represented the envoy at the Queen^s Jubilee , ■ 

■'elebrarions in Londoh. : ■ ^ ^ ^ 

■Russia has’ .given the "'jGoyefniU'ent .of' J apan sadsihotorry -assura y-y'; 
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I I regarding the eiigageiaieEt df Rtissian soldiers for service in Korea, The 

, ‘ Hawuian Govemment has refused to accede to the claim made by Japan 

in connexion with the refusal of the .former to permit the landing of 
Japanese immigrants ; it is reported that the Japanese Biplomatio Agent 
at Honolulu will retire, thereby severing diplomatic relations between the 

, , , two 'countrif a : '■ , ^ . 

feusiA, — Tlhc Amin-ed-dowleh has been appointed President of the 
Council, and Minister of the Interior with extensive powers. The Shah 
was present at the races held at Teheran in April, and was loudly cheered. 
Prince Abbas Mirza, Mhlk Arfi, the minister of Justice, had an apoplectic 
fit on the course, to which he succumbed. A Persian legation has been 
formed at Stockholm, Mirza Riza Khan, Arfa'-ed-dowleh, the minister at 
the Russian court having been appointed there in aldition to his present 
post H»M. the Shah sent a special mission in May to Epgknd to 
announce his accession. It was composed of Mirza Abul Qassim KhSn, 
Naser-el'Mfllk, envoy, Bahfl-ed*dowleh, councillor, Mirza Hassan Khan, 
secretary, and Ardeshir Khan, attache. 

Persia was also rcj)resented at the Jubilee fotes in England by a special 
envoy, Prince Amir Khan, Sirdar-i-Muazzam. The Russian Government 
intend to appoint a commercial agency in Teheran to assist Russian 
business with Persia* ^ 


TURK.KY IN A.SIA.— With regard to the Armenian massacres at Tokat, 
though the Porte had informed the Embassies of the dismissal of the 
chief officials of that place, Sir Philip Currie had to call attention to the 
inaction of the tribunal at Tokat, and even to the acquittal of the officials 
imi:^lcaied* 

There are prospects of the French scheme for the reorganization 
of Turkish finance meeting with the approval of Russia* The object , in 
view is to provide for the requirements of the Ottoman Budget, and fo 
supply the Porte with the foods necessary for the execution of the proposed 
reforms. The Sultan has invited the council of the Anglo-Armehian 
Association to send a deputation to Constantinople for the purpose of 
conferring in connection with the proposed reformed administratioh in 
Anatolia* Munir Pasha, grand master of ceremoDies, represented the 
Sultan at the Diamond Jubilee, attended by Brig. GenI* lifassir Pasha and 
Capt. Enver Pasha* 

Egypt. — The Ministerial Council has approved the report of Mr. 

■ ‘ ' 'H ' ■ Dawkins, lately sent to Dongola, in order to advise about the adrainistra- 

■ t,'- rion of that province. Taxation has been settled, all minor taxes existing 

Before 1^85 have been abolished, retaining light land taxes and the date 
• tree tax, The Sirdar has returned to Cairo from a visit of inspection to 
\ . the. recovered Egyptian territory and considers everything ready- for an 
advance upon. AW|Hamed, which is probable in August, when the Hie 
rises sufficiently tc|sllow steamers to pass through the 4th catamet. The 
; . khapi has with4wtwn troops from the provinces and has poleel^d 

- ...a.''k%e\.,fprce'ht' Guidiu :an. A skhmish occurt'ed'-porih of 
■_ ''hdtweem the'.Rgyptlin' ’airy and the ■mounted 3:5 

■ ; Dervishes; ■■ dim were kped, andr-f^t : Rcyfou -of ■, 

'DusshriS 1- 'r 
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Sir J. Scott presented a Bill to the Council of Ministers for the reform 
of the organization of the Mehkeraehs which the Khedive and Council 
finally passed, after consultation with all the heads of the Muhammadan 
religion. The judicial system is thus brought into harmony with modern 
ideas, and all Muhammadan religious feelings are respected and the new 
law will have the adhesion of all classes, 'fhe Legislative Council has 
unanimously voted in favour of the establishment of one land registry 
office, under the direction of the Minister of Justice in place of the tw'o 
existing systems under the Mixed Courts and the Mehkemeh* A third 
Coptic member has been nominated to the native Legislative Council. 

The Khedive, in consequence of a report that troubles were impending 
in the island of Thasos, one of his appanages, decided to send privately 
a detachment of troops to the island. The transport George ** carrying 
them was captured off Tenedos by a Greek man-of-war, and considered 
as a lawful prize. The Turkish victories in Greece have produced some 
excitement in native circles, and an anti-European feeling exists which is 
also shared by the Palace party, 

A census taken on the ist June shows the total population to be 
9,700,000. Mr. Perry, c.% succeeds Grand Pasha Director General 
of the Tanzim and of the Town Works Departtaerit 

Egypt was represented at the (Queen’s Jubilee by the Khe^ve’s brother* 
Prince Muhammad All Pasha. 

Abyssinia. — The reported massacre of the Bottego ^plodng expeNditioti . 
has been confirmed. 

The British mission to Abyssinia was accorded a fHendly reception by 
the Emperor, and, after transacting its business, started on its return to 
the coast on May i;5th. 

It is stated that a Russian permanent diplomatic mission has been 
accredited to the Negus which will leave in the autumn. 

The Paris mint has coined 5 franc pieces for the Negus. 

East Africa. — ^The Sultan of Zanzibar has published a decree abolishing 
the legal status of slaveary; it comprises a scheme of compensation for 
slaves legally held ; the Arabs seem pleased with the compensation and 
there are no signs of trouble. 

South Africa. — The relations between England and the Transvaal 
Goyernment, which were far from satisfactory, have now ijEn.|moWi^4 More 
ihode^te c^^ prevail in the Transvaal and the Free 


how of force, but without the si 
rhoderate men. The Etitish 


in April at pelag^^‘ 1 ^ 
met with a cordial re© 
up his duties as “Ellgh 


amounting to 


on May 1 7th. AIM Milner, who 
May, has taken 
Goyernor of. C^pe Colony. The 


and th^e Cape -ministry Is daily strengj^^^^g j^ position. Both Houses of 
ParKament have adopted an address of doniratulation to the Queen On the 
oheaeidn of the doth arinivers^try of her accession; and ;4aS»^oo was vc : id 
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to a Jtibilfte mcipaotialj to lb© expe^ed, on hospitals and otb or kindred 
institutions. Rinderpest has broken out in two districts of the Cape 
Colony. Sunday the i|^th Jane was kept as a solemh fast day through- 
out South .Africa, owing to the continued spread of rinderpest, which 
thtmtens to overwhelm the agricultural and pastoral industries. ^ the 
Hon. Sir J. Cordon Sprigg, the Premier of Cape Colony and 

the Hon. Harry Rscombe, Premier of Natal, together with detachments of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles and other Colonial troops attended the Jubilee 
commemoration in London, 

Tkansvaaj.. grave depression of trade is caused by the needless 
burdens laid on the mining industry, and investors' want of confidence in 
the Government The closing of the mines has augmented the number of 
unemployed. The claim made by the Transvaal Government for damages 
on account of Dr. Jameson’s raid amounts to ;^i,677,938 3s, 3d. In this 
claim are not included the lawful claims which might be made by private 
persons by reason of the action of Dr. Jameson and his troops. Work on 
the Pretoria forts continues, and a battery of heavy guns with 1,650 cases 
of war material for Pretoria, have been delivered at Lorenzo Marquez from 
Germany; Lieut. ElofF has been reinstated in the police and appointed 
Chief Lieutenant of the Pretoria Force. The repeal of the Aliens’ Law 
has much improved the position ; the Government appear to have been 
influenced in their action by a warning that they must not expect Free- 
State help, in the event of a rupture with Great Britain over the terms of 
the Ixindon Convention. Much satis&ction has been expressed at the 
favourable results of the interviews between Mr, Chamberlam and Dr. 
jjayds, and at the expectation of a good understanding with the Britisb 
Government 

REc«UASAtAWt», — ^The rebels in the Lange Beron attacked the British 
feree at Gamasi^ on June jrd^ but were repulsed with heavy loss. The 
Bjitrsh aie awaiting reinforcements before making a fresh attack | later 
advic^ state that the rebellion is drawing to an endj aud it is believed 
that the chiefs will surrender uncoaditioMlly. 

The exports and imports of the Coifoo State for the year rSpd amounted 
to 15 million and 16 mfiMon firancs re^ecfclvely. B^gian importi^ were 
largely in excess of other countries. The Congo State Government has 
received news of the massacre of twenty white non^commi^ioaed pfEcers 
belonging to Baron Dhani’s eacpediEbit 

! A British mission, which was in the H^terkrid Of the Gow^ Coast, and 
was headed by Lieut. Henderson, R.SL, was attacked by the Chief, Samory,, 
.at Wa. Governor Maxwell left for Accra after obtaining a reinforcement 
of Haussa troops from Lagos. Lieut. Henderson, after his capture, was 
relesaed by the* Sofas, and returned to Kumasi, escorted by a force, of 
Bemory*8 soldiers. Mr. Ferguson is reported to have died tbfough wounds,^ : 
o^er mem^bem of , :he mission are safe. 'V,"'- 

at swLth an escort has re<5eived orders' 
.Trench'^GoibhkL'Mhi^ 1 > roceed to..theVoocup,ariowin 

*'s n -btOUpiod' 

luthbrides* '’lie.' .readli at-- Bio, and thbdcf 


i 
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SDiaii along the river. (According to the Anglo-French agreement, 
the northern limit of the territories of the Royal Niger Company was 
fixed at a line to be drawn from Barrera on the western shore of Lake 
Chad, to Say, a town on the Upper Niger ; it was understood that every- 
thing to the north of that line was to be French, to the South, British, but 
the western boundaries of the Company’s territories from Say to the 
Atlantic were still left open.) ; 

; Cai^aoa,— -A speeeh wade by Mr. Tate in the Dominion Honie of 
Commons vi|oronsly denounced the Quebec bishops for their interference 
in Federal politics ; the speech was loudly cheered by the Liberals and 
made a gre^t sensation. There is a growing feeling in favour of a tariff, 
which shall retaliate against the United State.s the changes in the Dingley 


tariff which are directed against Canadian trade. 

It was announced in the Dominion parliament that the Home Govern- 
ment has agreed to the contract benveen the Canadian (lovernment and 
Messrs. Petersen, Tate and Co, for a 20-knot steamship service between 
England and the colony. The Canadian subsidy is to be !g;soo,ooo per 
a nn um to which the British Government will add $250,000. The Revenue 
of the Dominion for March last, showed an increase of $1,500,000. Gold 
discoveries of almost incredible richness have been made near the Yukom 

The subscriptions raised in Canada for the Indian Famine Fund, which 
is now closed, amounted to about j^5o,ooo» The British Erop®re League 
in Canada held its annual meeting in Ottawa, and a resolution was adopted 
on the motion of Sir C. Tapper urging the Government to consider with 
Mr. Chamberlain the best method of establishing a system of preferential 
trade within the empire. 

The Hon. Wilfred Laiirier, Premier of Canada, and the Archbishop of 
Ontario represented the colony at the Diamond Jubilee celebrations in 
London, where also were assembled detachment.s of various Canadian 
corps with 39 officers. 

The New South Wales finances are in an admirable state ; the revenue 
for the first quarter of the current year was 2, 103,000; the land and 
income tax originally estimated at ^508,000 will this year produce 
^542,000 and trade is improving ; drought exists however at present. Sir 
J. Abbott succeeds Sir Saul Samuel as Agent-General in Ixmdony The 
pastotalists in N. S. Wales, Victoria and Queensland contributed a targe 
;.:^hhttit% of beef and mutton in answer to the Princess of WaW foir* 

poor of Great Britain in connection with Her 

The of has subscribed ;^4>ood to the Indian Famine 

Fund, AusTSiama has given 144 and the Fiji IspAKa*^ 

;^t,273 far the sizune object In a powerful and conciliatory speech at 
the Federal ConvenMpn, ICt Rad said, that* it was impossible to take 
America as a model, they must Icrflow the British system, of Government 
Resolutions embodying the princijies of the pew Constitution submitted 
by Mr. Barton were unanimously . 

The Queensland Revenue for the fest quarter of 1897 was ^^727, 000. 

It is .estimated that the New , 2 ^ealand railway revenue will exceed last 
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year’s by 1 10,000. ^‘he net eamings are the hJgbest smce 1883 tbe 
passenger traffic was the highest on record. The late governor, Lord 
Glasgow, has arriwd in England and intends tsp retire. The following 
Premiers were present at the Jubilee Commemoration in ij^ondon. The 
' Honble. G. H*' Re-id '(Hew South Wales) ; The- Hon* Sir Oeorgd 'Xuimer,' 
'K,c.M.o.'{Victoil 4 )* The H-o-n, Sir HugRMuir Nelson, (Queens- 

land) j The Hon. C. C. Ringston (S. Australia) \ The Hon. Sh John 
Porrpst (W, Australia) ; The Hon, Richard John Seddon (New i^Oaland), 

„ 'Detachments of the New South Wales Lancers, Victoria Rifles and New 
Zealand native and white troops also attended. 

OsiTUARV.— -The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, of — 
Or, Adam Keir (late Bengal army) ; — Mr. E. Tucker, Bengal c.s. ; — Nawab 
Sirdar Muhammad Aizal Khan ; — Gcnl. Sir W. Parke, k.c.b. (Crimea, 
Mutiny) j — Col. J, T, Chandler (Sutlej, Panjab campaigns) ; — Major G. N. 
Stevenson (Zulu war) ; — Major-Genl, R. H. Crofton, r.a. ; — Rev. W. Ash- 
ton, the well-known missionary ; — Mr. J. C. C. Beddoe, the architect ; — 
Rev. J, E. W. Rotton, n.xx, ll,d., Bengal retired list; — Genl. E. Roche 
(Afghan wars of 1838 and 1842 and Sutlej); — Major G. W, Bartram, R.E. 
(Afghanistan 1878-9); — Mr, S. Clark (Postmaster-Genl. N. W. Prov.) ; — 
Genl. vSir W. T. Hughes, k.c.b. (Sutlej, Mutiny, etc.); — Rear-Admiral F. S. 
R. D. I'remlett (Borneo, China) ; — Genl, Sir G, Malcolm, o.c.B., b.s.c. 
(Afghanistan, Punjab, Persia and Abyssinia); — Capt. C. S. Warwick 
(late Indian navy) ;—Mr. C. E. Bandeson, Receiver-General for Canada ; 
— Coh J. G, Watts, i.s,c. 'Rajah Harattan Sii’gh Bahadur, an old Oude 
taluqdSr (Mutiny);— Col. W. G. Morris, i,s.C. j — Col G. Denbam-Cookes 
(Sutlej) ;--Col F. Atherley (Mutiny) Col C W/Paulet (Mutiny);— ‘ 
Capt. Waafren Bakings -Major-Genl. J. WilUmson /(Crimea,-'^ 

Cominy.r-0(strl. R. Roitthi,c.B, (Canadian msuitection and Kaflar wai) 

Mr. H. A. O^Bden (chief magistrate of Singapore) Jr—Coi H. P. Fearsdn, 
c.B. (Mutiny and AF^anistan) Dorekoomboore Dissawe, a Ceylon chief; 
—Major K Powdl (Crfwea) Lt.-Col A. C ABdrewSi Tt.-Col 

A. H. Maontire, i.sx. ;*-«*Wirope Hoterent Taipari, a wdl^aadwri Maori 
chief ; — ^Admiral Sir G. WHles Watson, k,C.B. (CHma, Crimea) -Mir, Hugh 
Nevill, E.z,s., Ceylon ds; j'—Suigii.-Oeni. J. T. C. RosS, ci,d (Sutlej, 
Panjab, Zulu) Depty. SurgeOn.-Gmil. C. T. Eves (h&dny) j-r—Sir William 
Robinson, late Governor of Western Auattalia ;-r Dt‘Co1. W G. Craigie- 
Halkett (Afghan War); Sir R. K. A. Dick-CmnyUgham (Mutiny) Mr. 
John Tweedie, LC.s. Col. C. J. Ryan (Egypt) Mr. Theodore Bent, 
the well-known traveller and archaeologist;— -The Veuble, H. H. Dobinson^ 
Archdeacon of the Niger Major-^Geneial P. Gordon (Sutlej, Mutiny) ; — 
Tieut. Alston (late of British Central Africa) ;— Dr. H. V. Carter, Indian 
Medical Service;— Rev. R. J. L. McGhee (China war) Mr: W. W. Hume, 
Ceylon as, Mr. F. T. Thornton, Asst. Commissi, onerj, Benin; — Mr. G, 
iUhghorne,an old N,S.W. colonist; Major-General R. G. H. Qranl^ 1^% 
k-i4.A.;r^Profeaa0r Sundaram Pillai, the accomplished Indi^ T^|L 
$choi^;*^Ma|0‘t“General G, G. Alexandd^, r, m.A 4,, -(Borhep;;.' 
Cameh)j“r*Caph D; A, Morant Gapt 'A., B. Havfes,'late;-:^n|al'' ; ■ 

,-4'CoL •'^'Crintea, Mutiny,- 'jr^Capt ■ 
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H. G. C. Potts;— Capt. B. Burgess, late Indian Array;— Sirdar Partap 
Singh, Prime Minister to the Nabha State Major C. T. Breton (Boer 
and Zulu wars) Major-General R. M. Parsons, f.r.s., r,e. The Hon. 
Mr. Javerilal Umaishunker Yajnik, Bombay Legislative Council, and a 
leading member of the native community ; — Dewan Sahib lyaxiraan 
Jaganath, late of Baroda State;— Mr. Jehangir Hormuaji Mody;--The 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, g.c.i.e., who died on May 23, aged 48. He 
was the chief of the Rajahs of the Madras Presidency, and though tiol 
possessed of independent authorit)', his high lineage, large jKJs,scs.sit>ns, 
philanthropic generosity, and the close connection of hi.s house with the 
earlier days of the British rule in Southern India, placed him in the first 
rank of the great landowners of the Presidency. He .sat for many years tn 
the Government Council of Madras, and successive Governors have 
acknowledged the value of his friendly interposition when friction occurred 
between the rulers of the country and certain section.^ of the people 
General A. T. Heyland, c.u. (Crimea) ;—Bai Motilbai Wadia, a philan- 
thropic Parsi lady Messrs, J, S. Campbell and W. A. horbes, both of 
Bengal C.S, and old Hailey bury civil servants Mr. Elias, c.ue., an 
authority on Central Ask;— Lt.-CoL J, E, Sharp (Canadian rebellion and 
Crimea);— Capt. G. T J. Carey (Egypt 1882) Major-Genl. C, PI. 
Smith, C.B., lace RA, (Crimea and Mutiny) Capt, C W. Barle (Kafir 
war and Mutiny) j— Dr. E. H, Blake, late A.M.I). (China and . 

GenT. A. H. Ferryman, c,b. (Crimea);— Genl R» W. MT^od^ P'raser/ 
(Canadian rebellion and Kafir war) ; — Major-General H. BeviUc, tv it. 
^India, Abyssinia) Mr. H, H. Priest, Indian C.S. ;--Mr. Barnato, the 
well-known millionaire Gen 1 . Sir F. P'. Maude, v.c., N (Gw^ljti* — ' 
1843-4, Crimea) Col. A. Impey-Lovibond, late k.e., Bengal (Mutiny); 

— Mr. E. M. G. Eddy, Chief Railway Commissioner N..S.\V. -Genl. 

A, Turner, late Bengal Staff (Panjab 1848-9) ;—Surgu-Major VV. t*. Blyth 
Dalzel, late Bengal Array (Mutiny) ;• — ^Surgeon-Capt. Cassidy, from wounds 
received at Toe hi. 
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A REFORM IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


Bv THE Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, 

As the jperson who has most to say to the decision of the 
question as to the need of Hindu and Mussulman Assessors 
in Indian cases before the Judicial Committee, and the one 
whom it is most necessary to convince, is the Lord Chan- 
cellor, it may be permitted to take the objections raised by 
him in the House of Lords on the 9th of July last, and to 
bow they can be met t V' ^ • 

^ was . that . the ' ju%es on .tbe-- 

-pte^med/ ^^9 con^E^-tiie 

'and the'., docamenm ■ frorf, 


,, . and:, upon the,' authoMty of ; w^hich; 

Committee '-of;' ,die'«iPrtyy ^ 

he, ;w^;-'qhiteoettain'' 
wan-., 

feisions of 

it ' wasith^ Mad^ 

It -'.may be obserYed,,'that,.:^e;’iriii^^ 'just^ fef^red^ 
to are sometimes incomplete a.nd ht others inaccurate. 
In his hook on Hindu Law Mr. Golapchandra Sarkar, 
Vakil of the High Court of Calcutta 1897, says, page 2^ : 

submdinat^ proprietary right ■■;td 'the 'husband ;s:.; 
■■propeftydauot;dt by the judges if 1 

-'It4auhtoitun.ate'ti^^ that ^part.of: &e' M,it 4 iksharatn 



It was 
Council, a 
to acquaint 
Law, just as 
pthet systems of law 








aad the consequence is that it is ignored both by lawyefs 0 $^ 
judges. The restrictions on the proprietarjr member^ 
power of disposing ancestral immoveable property is also 
overlooked in this connection.” 


At one time the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
entertained and expressed doubts as to the value of trans- 
lations; for they observed in the case of Runguma v* 
Atchama 4 M. I A, 1(97): ‘'At the same time it is quite 
impossible for us to feel any confidence in our opinion 
upon a subject like this, when that opinion is founded upon 
authorities to which we have access only through transla- 
tions^ and when the doctrines themselves, and the reasons 
by which they are supported or impugned, are drawn from 
the religious traditions^ .ancient usages, and more modem 
habits of the Hindus, with which we cannot h© fatndiar,” 

It is evident that in brdet to initetpteA a foreign kw 
.correedy die , |ndf e ■ to- : wk>in' 'it ' 'k; 'lorej^. ", to ■ he’ 

thorbughlf imbned with the spirit of that kw and with the 
us^es which have grown up under it; and Mn Golap- 
Chandra observes in one place that it is necessary for 
EngKsh judges to guard against forgetting that they are 
not administering law for Engliriamen, but for Hindus, who 


would probably feel and act difierently from Englishmen 
even in the same circumstatoces.* 

The following paragraph from Mr* Golapchandra’s hook 
fi 14! deserves attention in connection with the comments 
of Mr. Geoige Adams in *‘The Nineteenth ^«^*’»-***^ 
Sepfc^ber last; it is headed "Indian 
Juj:^rii|;Co--nmuttee.’- ' 

.'understand- ■■frin’ciple,.on-,. Wl^oh . 





Hmdu I^W, -a^it 'is^.seems .to-' 
mdgenmes, -and ,is Conducive ‘to-th^ ^ welfare md well-' 
being of Hindu society 1 and the introduction of an mnova- 
rion, like the legal ItabtMly of pay off the father's 

debt, has been attended wil^ misch consequences 
‘ Hindu' ^ 
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entaOiag great hardship. The Indian money-lenders are 
shrewd and astute enough to be able to protect their own 
interests, while men of property are often surrounded by 
unprincipled servants and hangers-on who feel no com- 
punction in robbing their masters and benefactors in collu- 
sion with money-lenders. By the operation of the doctrine 
introduced by the Privy Council in Girdkaree LaWs case 
many ancient families are becoming ruined and reduced to 
poverty. But while the J udicial Committee is changing the 
law for the benefit of the creditors, the Indian Legislature is 
passing an Enactment for the protection of the people against 
money-lenders. 

The Government persist in thinking that there is no dis- 
satisfaction in India with the Privy Council decisions, but 
as careful enquiry would convince them that, although the 
decisions of that august body are few, their effect is great. 
Any encroachment on, or misinterpretation of, the applica- 
tions of Hindu and Muhammadan Law that we have 


promised to uphold, is widely discussed in India. A writer 
h the Ptdl M&M Gmetie (July io) maintains that there is 
ntibh in England and India 

leetsl0ns;dl,ih^:Triv^y ■ ■, Be ^hat-as it mayirit'isealy'' 

ig^t, in-'ttsdif ■■that, a:-, body ■ that should ’enjoy the ^ l%h^' 
irestige among our and Muhammadan fellow-sub- 

jects shontd not be ignorant of H indu and Mu hammadan 
I^w under which it has to d«^ide cases/ Indeed» ; my ow^ 
wish wotdd be diat .die Privy Coutmil be ^ gr^test 
authority on the^ ; Laws,.' 'lor;’ -their -proper 
understandings a thoroiy^ii TioWle^e ; of Sanscrit and 
Arabic respecti veiy. Chir igndf^ce of the vernaculars of 
India, though much to be regretted, is less dangerous to 
our rule than the disregard of the best native culture and 
based, directly or indirectly, on the a 30ve sacred 
This is what so sets the pe );i le ist us as 
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J udicial Committee have deviated from a correct interpreta*' 
tion of Hindu Law; I have not ventured to give more 
prominence to one case rather than to another, since the 
expressions used by the author in differing from English 
judges are all so moderate and temperate that they do not 
furnish grounds sufficient for selection. The table of cases 
referred to in the course of the work amount to 418 cases, 
and the book is calculated to lead even a legal reader to feel 
that a guide is required to unravel the intricacies and com- 
plications of Hindu Law, and that the suggestion of Indian 
assessors is by no means derogatory to the learning and 
other qualifications possessed by members of the Judicial 
Committee. 


Whilst on this subject I may incidentally refer in this 
place to tiie subsidiary question of the status of Indian 
High Court Judges, which was also put on the same doea- 
sion in the House of Lorcb, 


As vacancies in the Judicial Committee must be filled up, 
with regard to Indian cases, from the Indian High Court 
Judges, anything which discourages men of the highest 
ability from seeking those appointments, must be detri- 
mental to the Judicial Committee. ‘Indian judges have to 
complain of several innovations and alterations of their 
status : it was not possible to include all these in a Notice 
of a question, so that no reply was given by the Government 
The reply of the Prime Minister to the question about 
knighting High Court Judges as was the practice in the 
case of Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcu^ wou 


feheen most appropriate and appotite,;^if"i^^,\t^^l'#'--^ 
had .been, made with, regard:,. honour '' 

on ,fn:thi$ case -there /Were, 'hO; individuals 

"'in. - hSl?: a- ■.ciw. simil^- ".cC . their learned 

,Ju5%eships ; there is 
■ 0 / .the . .Eoyal Academy, ■ 
are -always, nay/;^0/;-inuat-:/hOy- knighted cjtses,.-' 



have; -mdaen ' where”; 'bblh': ;i^'’Jjt^g'^''and- - -new Presidents-, Of 
tf" ' ' 1" cadeihy,::;WO?dS-, -hd^'-dedined ,th 1$. J onour-.ha ' 


bl^ them tD“ do so. 
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THE AMIR, THE FRONTIER TRIBES AND 
THE SULTAN. 

By Dr. G. W. Lkitner. 





Wk are confronted by the inevitable consequences of the 
Durand Treaty, to whatever portion of the Amir’s frontier 
it has been applied, wisely or the reverse. It is not a 
document complete in itself or self-explanatory, except in 
so far as it refers to an attached detailed Map, the orig-inal 
of which has not been produced and mistakes in which had 
to be corrected in the subsequent U dny arrang-ement It 
is not based on any natural topographical, ethnographical 
or political principle of delimitation and leaves much to 
future boundar)?- Commissioners, but it indicates what tribes 
or portions of tribes (like the Mohmands and Waziris) were 
to be considered as under the influence of Kabul and India 


respectiveiyi As Sir Mortimer, however, himself ' in > a 
; clear and straightforw^d manner pointed out in an , 
■ other day, .the tribes ■ on tke lndt^ 
be as 


; s'imply under influence 'in' the, '.technical'^ 'S'tee;-M:':tbev 
■ term, that is t€} ''say, ':So iar'',as the Amir "is 'concerned , mid- ao-,; 
far as they submit to odr Influence or we h. This 
disposes of the charge of astmm ree^tra^n^^ 

‘‘ rebels to our rule and sbfaT d^erving iol cohdl^ 

■meat; Still, . the Durand', ' Tr^y ' '^^$''’'£"1^4;^. ;doeu3menf, 

arrived at by a “ coup de ihmh ratbs^^: 

but it was considered to be a illuiiSph Of Imperial policy. 

. Experienced Panjab OUcetSi alone were reaUy com- 


petent to foresee its results, were filled with alarm. Indeedi 
whose interests are rather in the pear? of 
glory have all ? bn|; ' 

'on of **the F ir ’ d 

■ ..the'' M 1 1 t I 
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but, in a glimmer of political foresight, it reserved the 
Bashgal Valley to British influence. The fears of the 
Chitral campaign, if not the attitude of the Amir, induced 
us to surrender this Valley also to Afghanistan by the sub- 
sequent equally hasty Udny arrangement, which similarly 
shows a want of local knowledge. Wherever the Durand 
Treaty has been applied, twice in Kafinstan, twice in Swat, 
now in the demarcation of the Mohmand country, (though 
both its Afghan and British portions still acknowledge the 
Khan of Lalpura), it is leading to complications. Wherever 
even its indirect influence is exerted, as on the Afghan- 
Baluchistan border, it naturally rouses the suspicion of the 
Amir. Wherever the Forward Policy'' constructs or 
contemplates a military road, which is a breaking down of 
physical and tribal btdwarfcs for the sold ^possible 
of a conjectured invader 'of- India, J^re'l'are' ifeinga "and''; , 
rumours of risings.,; 'This fe- why the ''hithertb''fi^d^ 
Afridis have turned against us, for, seeing that we stayed in 


Swat a/ter our solemn pledge to evacuate it, in order to 
construct and maintain a military road to Chitrdl, their con- 
fidence in our good faith is destroyed and they feel that 
their turn will come next. Indeed, rumours had already 
reached them of our intention to construct a military road 
through the Khyber, in which they were to work rather as 
labourers, than as its trusted guardians in alliance with the 
powerful English. Hence the dmeute of a tribe, 
effective utilization in the Khyber Rifles was su| 
fhe Panjab Government, adopted, with some t 
feyihat/^ Lord Ripon, and <^iied out byAe 
.of Warburton.' ' How, coidd, 

mail rf/Pathans, die.. Afridi, . lag-' the 

Sw^, ^ ^ ^tasitc ''On the 

many hundred' 



'years^' fad-, turned' 


It is now the fashion of; 



on ihiis suhi^d. 
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popularity-hunting writers to describe the Swatis as heroes, 
whom only Alexander the Great had conquered, in order 
to show, by implication, how much finer the British soldier 
(generally a native of India) must be. In 1870 I dug 
up and first named “ grccco-buddhistic sculptures on the 
Swat border, aided by 4 Guides and surrounded by Swatis, 
where 4000 soldiers now cannot keep the peace. Yet as 
late as September 1897 the existence of these sculptures is 
telegraphed from Swat as a t^timony, it would appear, to 
mr bravery and enlightenment ! 

The Orakzais wish to. avenge themselves for the occu- 
pation of Samana and certain commanding positions just 
inside their territory,* whilst the.Waziris perennially expect 
a “punitive expedition.” It is not two years ago that 
Imperial conquerors, in “the glorious campaign” that 
gave us Wasiristan in name, were decorated, whereas in 
former years it was left to the subordinates of a Deputy 
Commissioner to keep the Wasirls in order. No more can 
be done with them than with die Hindu- Kush vulture whc^ 




In their distant md separate hursts 
' it -has , 'been was. : 

. our,' ■<^upatiou ■ 

seems'; ■ .as ; -the : ■ troops : .never; 

had no: ■"'■service •.amn^unitlont • 
what they ■ ',c^ried\in eaptonmaaL' " .Inquiry 
be made into the.,repoit!hhah'^-:trduht;e:‘#as;*^^^ 

Haizar for a ttansgreislon.pf 'Other. whose: 
Maliks, our-'tdiy, ,and *not .ffe 

alleged treacherous fifing -of the pn - our troops 

took place. Any story wfilHo or Pathan 



* Tile posts were fixed by tk® a 

i$ aalicient to dispose of tbe chafEge brought in. some paperl |bat 
WO reii»itied by an act of bad feith. Still, as the very competiisfr 
% Thonbum, says on page aib of his invalua >1:0 :*’'iA.Siadb" 
t ^ t i ha'' e permanendy locked up in un&apc^ nt portions 
I imc could be bi stt ■ , : ij^oved d 
ia‘{<Mec to- ! "a 
1 a £ f' a 
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tribe, although it may be as honest, truthful and pea^ce^ 
loving as is that of Buneyr. We are now also nibbliag at 
their country, as if it were actually intended to have the 
whole frontier in a . blaze fron!i Quetta to Kohat and along 
the once ‘‘scientific frontier,” The Buneyri is not, naturally, 
a foe of the British. He g^ve us no trouble after the 
Ambeyla campaign in 1863, but, like the Afridi, this 
Pathan Boeotian is astonished at our breach of faith with 
Swat, aM is now alarmed at his own probable fate. 

Our retirement all along the invaded parts to our 
former Panjab frontier of safety and dominance, only 
injured by a forward poHcyj w^ould not affect our prestige 
with the tribes. They are accustomed alike to punitive 
expeditions and to our retirements, once the punishment is 
inflicted. They know that better articles of food and dress 
can be obtained in our territory, where winter is propitious 
and in many parts of which they possess cattle and fidds. 
They know we are immensely stronger than themselves and 
they have no ambition to demonstrate the contrary. They 
have no cohesion among themselves and no desire of annexa- 
tion, but they believe in the strength of thdr mountains as 
ever protecting their independence. Long may this belief 
last ! It is alone compatible with their value as soldiers 
in our army and as our allies against foreign invasion. Just 
as the waves of the sea occasionally dash against a shore, 
without injuring it, so may a tribe, or rather a few young 
bloods in it, commit an ill deed on our plains, without 
ehtailing the necessity of a more than localized or perSQnal 
puaiifement. . Even when we were unsuccessful in the objects 
of eitpeditions against tribes, they have never presumed on 
suchJfetoeSj lpir all they really want, as separate communities, 
is to be kt alone. A Pathan has quite enough to do to 
guard himself his own neighbour or the hostility 

of an adjacent tribei" to tiink of nation “prestige,” a 
“ Forward , Policy” a frontier,” “ a civilizing 

fflission'’^6r even ■fthesul^u^tynof Ae Kafirs generally" 
at the dictation of either the'Suitah of Turkey or of the 
■K^HlAmir: ■ 
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Now come the tribal Mullahs, who are supposed to have 
preached a “ JihXd” or “holy war” against the invading 
British Kafir or “infidel.” That any war may be “holy” 
in defence of a nation’s independence and religion against 
an invader is admitted also in other, than Afghan, countries, 
but, beyond that general impression, the tribal risings 
have only occurred when we have encroached on a tribe, 
thongh, as it happens that we are not Muhammadans, this 
further stimulus of Jihdd offers a rallying cry or consolation 
for meeting death to the attacked. , So far the local Mullah, 
like some Christian priest, may even lead in . the defence, 
but ho is not pleased, as a rule, at this addition to his 
already ’too heavy duties — which we may not only call 
spiritual, parochial and educational, but also judicial. Wars 
increase, for instance, the cases of inheritance that have 
to be settled and sorely tax his time and secular attainments, 
as the Muhammadan Law on the division of property pays 
attention to arithmetical, if not mathematical, rules. Any- 
how, the local Mullah’s interest is to preserve the peace 
among his turbulent fellow-tribesmen and this he can only 
do by his better and wiser conduct. In some centres, such 
as Gabridl, which supply Mullalis to less regenerate parts, 
the carrying of arms or the erection of a fort is strictly 
prohibited, for piety ^ and learning are, or should be, suffi- 
cient safeguards. Indeed, I have known many pious tribal 
Mullahs, whose lives and labours would bean example to 
believing Christians. They are not greedy and their services 
as judges or priests are, in general, unpaid, except by occa- 
sional presents, perhaps, of a bit of cladi. and some food. 
As exponents, however, of popular feeling, the Mullahs find 
its expression opposed in localities where State servility 
of obedience to Chiefs is beginning to take the place of 
the Muhammadan “equality,” which is only controlled by 
religipn and the traditions of tribal honor. Thus; in Dir, and 
to a certain extent in Nawagai, and now throughout Kabu^ 
cautious attempts, are made to identify the .religipus, with 
the seculnr, power with the view of gradually making the, 
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Mullahs servants of the ruler rather than independent expo- 
nents of religion and spokesmen of the wants of the people* 
This state of things is made use of by itinerant preachers 
who travel through Kabul, Yaghistan, and often visit India* 
They have, as a rule, fewer responsibilities or scruples, but 
more knowledge of the world and eloquence than the 
local Mullah, though the apostle of Hadda has given the 
Amir quite as much trouble as to us, not excepting that 
wanderer, the " mad ” or radier “ perfervid ” “ Fakir/’ The 
Amir's pamphlet on the conquest of Kafiristan hints at 
what may be hoped for in the subjugation of Kafirs gener- 
ally by subordination to a Muhammadan ruler of Abdurrah- 
man's orthodoxy. A defective translation of it, which was 
somewhat corrected in this Review, appeared in an Anglo- 
indian newspaper, but I have sinoe received the Persian 
original, the perusal of whltih leaves ho doubt po tny Uiinti 
that, if it be possible that a oitmimon feeilng ew move 
Pathan tribes against inideis generally, it would be the 
conquest by the Amir of the Kdfirs of the Hmdukush ** the 
brethren of the English.” But from this favorable im- 
pression as regards the Amir the step to a Jihdd ” is still 
very far. I have shown in a pamphlet written more than ten 
years ago how “ the doctrinal ''greater JihXd, or “ strenuous 
effort ” is the worship of God, self-control, obedience to 
parents and moral precepts and only the lesser JiujId, 
is a war against infidels if they turn out Muhammadans 
from their homes became they are Muhammadans* 
oonditiions such as a common leadership of “ the fal^ful *’ 
and a strt>og probability of sucx:ess are also requif^hd wlhl^^ 
in tlirMnHah-s:'oplnion,. in 'die most 
’ oonsidir^' /abstraet question^ '-would ;;be' wanting ■ 

in a wgtr ag 5 iWf:|^i'Bn|®shby;Fatha^ acknowledge- 

fw superior pommdh , -■ \ hope ■ that , 

the circulated in' 

Turkish, editions, for'^ 

;;a,.:;di^squlsitibn'' 'bfv^'tile-'' ;ln6tefe,/'-|4p^tion, '’of 

tly'"M x',:,'standbolniif ttads' to 'remove'- 
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fanaticism in its consideration. The Amir’s strengthen- 
ing of religion ” = the Taqwtm-ud-din',* includes a chapter 
on Jihdd in the more restricted sense of a ‘^holy war,” 
with the object of promoting a more accurate knowledge 
of the subject by, and among, the Mullahs, whom he had . 
invited to meet him from all parts of Afghanistan, but it 
is no special, or immediate, appeal to a united movement 
in favor of the faith. The Government should long have 
obtained a copy of it for its own satisfaction, if not to allay 
the suspicions of half-educated writers, who in this literary 
performance of the Amir saw an attack on the British power. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the position of theAmir, 
as a theologically-minded Chief and one who had added 
long-coveted Kafiristan to the domain of Islim, is naturally 









* Really “a Catechism” or ‘"Almahach of ReIigion.” This title 
almost suffices to indicate its character. It is a popular treatise and only 
so far controversial as it, not quite fairly, attacks the Wahhabis. It con- 
firms my view of the tendency in Afghanistan towards a monarchical, 
rather than the existing democratic, Muhammadan Theocracy of which it 
it implied that the secular ruler, rather than Mullahs, is the beat respom^ble 
It isf however, a great mistake to suppose that the Amir 
the notioii d the ruler being a noa-jiCoha^m^<®»» 

■ wohld-' -to^be the' ease 'flom; slovmily dr '-raisleadihg' ■trahs1atid«s • 

'of 'sodie the wc^/tWt hide''bedt receai%'''''qudted^ hs.’iite- 

paper. S'or 

the Koran cm I 

thmn whatever rdi^n th^ profess ” whm?^s the real passage mm as 
follows s 0 ye who Hhem I iDfe^ 0Qd and obey the aposSe, ; apd thode 
in authority amongst^,” the fe^ie^ers obvku^y, so thitihe whole addition 
alleged to be in the book *‘ whamver rOligfett professf is an ader- 

is bound by his faith to ob^ that *rul#:, bd^^ 

is obviously not to teach otw M^uhamkadan® .tb- 0^^ fhe Afghaihs 

to obey Mm, as a pious ark poweishd secular jCead of the Muhammadan •- 
. reJi^n in an Afghanfetan ui^ed against al, invaders, especiahy in^ele, 
who invokes the divine favour mote parricUlarly for the worldly and spiritual 
ben^t of his own Afghan subjects. The work is able and wise, But it (foes ; 
not pretend to be, and is not, 'an exhaustive work on the 
I lope to have an opportunily of analysing it in a 
_ out, with eyeiy deference to 
ps, affected its liteml accuracy, ■;and;h?tS;;|^i!ld:lt4 
: to ^ teohnical and subordinate USe of that teM as an 
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becoming’ a leadings one among all Mtih.amma< 1 1 ■ 

it would be unreasonable to expect him to ab liisate such a 
position, which, in certain eventualities, may even become 
of the greatest service to British interests and, in any case, 
is now inseparable from his services to the Muslim faith. 

The alleged intrigues of the ” Indian fanatics also count 
for nothing in the tribal risings. The settlements at Malka 
and SMna, I beUeve, are destroyed and were never looked 
upon with favor by the superstitious Pathans. The Patna 
and other Indian refugees were severe Puritans, hating all 
veneration of saints, and it was very absurd to identify 
them with the alleged intrigues of the late Akhund of 
-Swat, himself a saint. I remember an Arab once being 
brought to me for report by Colonel and a strong police 
escort as a Wahabi acting unto the orders of the Akhund 
:'to, stir up Indian disaffection* i oiered him, noffec -n-nd a 
chibiak,' of which he: readily partook, i'^eby- #|>damg of 
his Wahabiism ,- he turned put to be a servant of the 
shrine of Medina, for which he was collecting subscriptions. 
Another, a Persian, was accused of a libel on the Empress, 
the Kaisar-i-Hind " or Cmsar of India.” Enquiry proved 
it to be a translation of Shakespeare’s Julius Csesar.” Many 
more instances may be cited to show the confusion among 
our authorities regarding even elementary questions that 
require a knowledge of the native language or polity con- 
, cerned. Yet such knowledge is a sine gua non condition 
for government. 

: i do :nq^^> however, deny that the echoes of the ‘^Turkish 
of Armenians and ‘Greeks, in 'the- 
Bowers, may have had an effect oh 
however, 


..tiba.' 


■, Russian 
ing on the PU 
:t|,un3^a' N’agfr] 




races 

?a';'gere.lill of .aleged 
bf ■■ |^..cOuntrie'S border- 
, a': Ci%i^^ Chitrdii, 
ever heard th« 


•fes of Eu^^lah, ''ahd'lhany' Pathans thot^ I 
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Riim or Turkey ” as a bird. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that the rise, or dominance, of a Muhammadan power gives 
satisfaction to all Muhammadans, especially to those under 
infidel rule, but from this platonic feeling to revolt 
against it is a very long step. It is in India itself that the 
propaganda in favour of the Sultan of Turkeyj so far as it 
departs from a reasonable and commendable sympathy with 
co-religionists, who ought to be our natural allies, may, under 
circumstances, be inconvenient to British rule. As a long 
resident in Turkey, I am aware that the spiritual preten- 
sions of the Khalifa ” have largely grown since the acces- 
sion of the present Sultan and that in many Indian moscjues 
where prayers used to be, most legitimately, offered to the 
ruler for the time being, and may God render him favour- 
able to Muhammadans,” the Khutba or preacher’s address 
is now pronounced in the name of Sultan Hamid as Khalifa 
of the Faithful How far this pretension is well-founded is 
a matter which I have already endeavoured to analyse in a 
long letter in the **Tiines ’ of 2nd January ,iSS4 and in aeveral 
'lepers !»■ -the-' Asiatic-Quarterly Kevlevr/^and' itis 'to'-dJem 
wouH;,tieler:kiy student :of the sul3jeeh'l'-Sutti^;h;’-td- : 


w^;although mi -a farfect 'hOftuse 

ish,;: descent ‘ and -for other ieasoias,;iRddcli;.^. it-' k 
-ipention, ^consider hiEn'/to-f^I mtorho next-' 


because- he '-has -which- eU'ahfe 'hiint,tO'"'e2iCoroe' ; 
his secular decrees. :-He-is,'a; 

Her Majesty'the Queen is:c^:dur§^;’'--wl'^nth^^ fereby, a '■ 
really spiritual hea^^^fbr f 

rite, much less a dbgma, of his^ 

Still, in proportion as his claims receive the ‘^consen^lxs * 
fidelium” in India, they are of alike secular and spiritual 
li^elght and have to be considered, although it slould unt 
be forgotten that the mutiny of 1857 followed 
the..-', -support which .the ‘'^'Ingliz dtnsia or thft 
.English^' -hed.-'pyen to- Turkey dn t Russia., 

Tdenrs ‘ : -rdltan 'bayexiati-Q 
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I take to be purely formal and such as befit the de fMt 0 
Khalifa of all Sunnis and a ruler of that denomination who 


teaches Isldm and has added to its domain. The fact that 
the Shahzada did not visit Constantinople is significant 
No doubt, in a certain Viceroy’s time, the Sultan sent an 
Envoy to the then Amir in connection with a scheme for a 
Jihad against a Northern power, but tcrnpora mutmhtr and 
both Sultan and Amir have changed in them. 

I trust that there will be no severe punishment inflicted 
on tribes that fight for their freedom and that the conquered 
may not be disarmed, for such a course, as in the case of the 
weaponless Kashmiris, would render them effeminate in 
course of time and would, more immediately, destroy their 


ability to assist us against a possible foreign invader. The 
high Pathan Code of Honor appreciates a Giant not using 
his strength and if’ we tr^t -tribes generpurty we:,8h|tlf 
gain- -their friendship, ■ which is^-die.^^owed.pbjeet'-.ofvthe; 
Forward Policy* To add blood on blood, by making a 
severe example of them, as some suggest, is, on the con- 
trary, making our breach with them irreparable and, unless 
our prestige is that of a tyrant, is not strengthening our 
power as a nation of freemen representing, on the frontier 
as in India and elsewhere, principles of liberty, humanity 
and justice. The recent departures from these principles 
are undermining our rule in India as they are alienating our 
adherents in all the countries of Europe which, on that 
account, can now, with more safety, combine against us» 
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benefit alone we should create an eternal blood-feud between 
ourselves and the intervening tribes, really meets us on the 
other side of the Indus, In a Panjab status quo mite he 
could never come so far, but, with the continuance of the 
present Imperialism, a resistless and bankrupt India must 
be the result of a policy, called “ forward ” but really most 
“backward,” which sacrifices her revenues on an unneces- 
sary and ever-growing military expenditure, instead of 
devoting them to the development of her resources and the 
advancement, intellectual and material, of her population. 

To sum up, in my humble opinion, the present disturb- 
ances are mainly, if not solely, caused by our obtruding 
military roads and posts in tribal territories hitherto recog- 
nised as independent. A military occupation which is so 
strong as to absolutely preclude any attempt at internal 
risings or even an annexation involving complete civil ad- 
ministration, were it possible, would be intelligible, though 
most reprehensible and eventually more disastrous, .but the 
present policy is neither a military occmpatian nor annexa- 
tipm I t is simply that rnnall posts are dotted about scarcdy 
ponSj and vrji^ We or no inter-connnumsWoi5t> 
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ELEMENTS OF UNREST IN INDIA. 


By a Bengal Civilian. 


India has suffered in the past twelvemonth from a combina- 
tion of calamities probably unprecedented in her history : a 
wide-spread and grievous famine, a deadly plague of a kind 
hitherto strange to the country, followed by the destructive 
violence of the recent earthquake. With the possibility 
still to face of floods in some of the famine-stricken tracts . 
we have no assurance yet that she is at the end of her 
misfortunes. 


The relidf of these calamities has an interest for all 
that has been generously acknowledged* but just as the 
sequelae' of a disease 'demand \som'etimes 
' the ■ physician than Its immediate treatment^ akp,' 
after-efects of these gloomy events Js d mo« impoitaDce 
to the student of India, than their present state : to the 
English student in particular because of the stake held by 
his compatriots in the country. To him the question which 
they raise is whether, and to what extent, *the security 
of British interests has been affected. Although an answer 
can hardly be expected until the reaction has followed on 
the crisis, a few preliminary reflections may not be without 


their use. 

The silent mass of our Indian subjects is susceptible 
the guidance of certain dominant classes. Of these* , 
first .M suggest itself - in -the' -position In ^ 

isentttivjfts /would des-ire 'to- be placed,' is the educated 
sectlod’trfibe', people: the next, the hereditary* princes and 

In* -more despotic days 
races : the 

fburii/^. moneyed religious leaders, 

Hindu ;;and:'Muham'madam;,;'.;'^^ 'the ' attitude'- ■ 

of jiach, grcmp- guide -In ■ 
nki'n;g;-\where-/under/bt^^ circumstances <1 .r 
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would lie : and where consequently we should look for it 
first under exceptional conditions. We will take first the 
educated section. 


We often hear that the British Government has allowed 
the youth of India to be educated to its own disadvantage 
and to theirs. To theirs because its system prepares more 
persons for employment in the public service than there 
are appointments, whilst unfitting them for other kinds of 
occupation i to its own, because with this ground for 
discontent, it has enabled them to pick out the weak points 
in the British system of Government, without instilling the 
good sense to appreciate that system as a whole. This 
criticism specially applies to those who have learnt the 
English language. 


It is of course one-sided. Educated Indians stand to 
the British administration in a double capacity: as a class 
by themselves, and as the spokesmen and would-be in- 
structors of their more ignorant fellow-countrymen. By 
themselves they are numerically insignificant Their 
inter^ts are bound up to a large ext^t with the con^^^ 
•: ;:Britt^ ’ nde* which provides- ‘.them, '.-wto 

; exeefi^ional for: the,sads^ct:ion of suS -intdlecmal 

■ cra^i^ 4 S:th'i^:f^, and'wto the means .orliy^pod 'ld' 
mdnj? forms of Wides the Gpverhfpent^^mce^ 

They are prpbafely acute enough to rea&e dielr 
whilst some of them have an independent and sincere 
admiration of the British admMst^^ in^tndbns. 


On the other handi the pdylleges of an 

untrammelled press have ^^ted a ' Section to 

preach an academic sedieioh impression that it 

: is political reform. It is innately more academic th^ 
actual y cause they are too well understood by their feibw- 

icdupt ' 0 to have their utterances taken seriously ; .#iilst 
th'iy ! I i ' ated from them as much by theh education aa 
^ ' ■ ependence on ■ ] u 11 

' hey tend, to 
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told me that the organs in which the views of t i i ttidii 
are expressed in Bengal, though read more widely in the 
villages than is perhaps realized* are valued solely for their 
more or less fictitious reports of official scandalj which 
afford entertainment without stirring rancour or obtaining 
credit: and* in fact, take the place of the village story- 
teller, not of t^ie political reformer. Under such circum- 
stances, educated natives can hardly be efficient instructors 
of. the mob. But as its spokesmen they often give utter- 
ance to real grievances, and have been known to offer 
criticisms of practical value upon legislative measures 
under the consideration of Government ; whilst their 
ranks furnish admirable brain work at an extraordinarily 
cheap rate in all departments of the Public Sarvice. Thus 
Itbough they are r^arde# with by the prdmary 

Englishman;, amd .do hot 
nittee,- they ns- 
irobably as'Sm^cerely emch&i m the 
as their fitful temperament permits. 

In determining the attitude of the princes and landed 
proprietors we observe first, that a prince’s career in times 
anterior to British rule lay chiefly in the extension of his 
dominions at the expense of his neighbours, and was 
limited mainly by his personal capacity for the struggle. 
Upon this basis we divide tiiose now in authority into such 
as would without the British have been encroaching upon 
ftvfiV neighhpur’s territories, and such as would in turn bo 
encroachment. We observe that the bh^ 
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bined with a limited ambition. Similar considerations 
apply to the landed proprietors with perhaps this modi- 
fication, that where they owe their present position to the 
British it is rather throug'h the indirect action of the land- 
laws, than by direct interposition. 

But with proprietors and princes alike it is well to draw 
a distinction between their own attitude, and that of those 
around them. Whilst their better interest lies in loyalty 
and wise administration, they are traditionally bound to 
assert their independence before the ladies of their house- 
hold, their dependents, and their priests. The influence 
of the first and third of these is notoriously conserv^ative ; 
opposed to foreign notions merely because they are foreign. 
The second, the dependents, are interested in any intrigue 
that will cause more money to pass through their fingers 
than they already handle; and, being as a rule cleverer 
men than their masters, they only lack the opportunity of 
anarchy to profit by it, as they have done before in Indian 
History. These influetices are adverse, and their effect 
. to outweigh the of loyrfty^ 

■jHa;sses ere wto;U%-^;they'w^ 

j^ces ^ feveV'to: 

'fliat: their odcupatkyn 

thad ^he- auibition-of' th^r fulerai upOn'->OohS|hntV^ffhre':- 
Sind to see; to^whhl' extent are:htip:':Shtl^ed 

by' military :dr'hdve'he^Ongte hy disuse. ' 

The last census'-' returns;; '^oW ■aOritri!feltniaii@:lv''kri:rirw^.^^ 
the Hindu' pop'ularidh as'h^O&^hg‘'t@;hiiltary and doi3iijia.ht '■ 
e^tes. ' , To -these we 'm'ay- aitd ref '■resenriug.-iihe' ;• 

- piore ; 'Warlike portion 'of the Muh.amm.adc i / 'lommudl^/, 
re#de4l .chiefly 1 the 'If orthwest. corner : F 

^'Ol 5p.,ooo-,ooo W: .:i wimajply ; 
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; careers of their fathers, and such as it do ; ]« «' **» 

inferior in the prospects of gain and promotion* - he 

remainder are engaged in agrlcalture or civil employment 
They grumble occasionally at the law courts, 'where they 
find themselves at a disadvantage compared with the 
lawyers fostered under British rule ; but, on the other 
hand, more than a generation has passed since the last 
independent fighting in India, and as years go on they are 
accommodating themse^Ives more and more thoroughly to 
. the changed regime, A correspondingly stronger incentive 
• is needed to rouse them to action. History shows that it 
would be best furnished by religion. 

The influences of wealth come next. On the one hand, 
British rule has extended the scope of commerce and 
operations. On the other, it has Ift in the com- 
petition nf foreigh capital. It’has,made''cdmm(erce'''safe^ 
v/"hut -net .appreciably so - ihance,'smce. there is„evidenee:,^s^t- 
ii in the most troublous times before British rule, bankers 


; ' enjoyed an unique security, the necessity and neutrality 
of their occupation protecting them from the violence of 
the despot or conqueror.”* They had also exceptional 
opportunities of profit as treasurers under provincial 
governors. On the other hand they were apt to be 
mulcted by the same officers, and were occasionally liable 
to the less calculated exactions of a foreign invader, whilst 
they had by no means the security that our courts aflbrd 
for die recovery of usurious debts. The advantages and 
disadvantages to them of our rule seem nearly balatt^d.J 
; _ security, that a change, ■.'hff.yhlerS' 

^ wb^A^%'hp!sfelcpme' to,.^ concerned in 4rade:^ll;tni»ce^ 

' as;invhiid^<i^; .an'archy 

political ireasurars* nf the 

■'‘■..subscriptions.-; J ’’r v r-- ' 

■ So fati then.-;as' ;thesf ' '.gq- we'-: find . the survey 
of their attitude genet^ly^&vnmnhle interests. 

Thete ’exists, ..-n-o ;4qubt,;;;a; mainly on 
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religion, from the military race, but otherwise the sources 
of opposition have been either smothered or conciliated. 
We will now estimate the attitude of those who control the 
religious influence. Their sphere of operation is broadly 
divided between Hindus and Muhammadans. We will 
take the Hindus first. 

We observe, to begin with, that in their treatment of 
fiinduism our countrymen are at a disadvantage compared 
with their Muhammadan predecessors. Looking first at 
their unofficial relations we note that the Hindus and 
Muhammadans are both oriental, and so they had an 
initial sympathy with each other that our Western origin 
forbids. Further at the commencement of their intercourse 
they were in approximately the same stage of civilization. 
They thus entered upon it with greater facilities for under- 
standing each other s attitude. Then the Muhammadans, 
particularly under the Mogul dynasty, settled and bred in 
the country. Their great men married Hindn women 


upon apparently the same terms as those el titeir own 
ince ; whilst as the result ol a prolonged occupaiioa of the 



^ysM ' .characteristics ' as ' .h' 
“'themselves' to ' tho^'of thO' Hindns.,,'^ ; 

_ 5, wbuid'Vnaturs^ly' have' been ' accompanied :by a' pro-*' 
cess; M assimiiatioh to the waj^ bl Hihdh tho%ht# a 
corresponding ihdififer^ce to Muhammadan precep#y:an<i 
a lack of energy to enlorce them. The lower ciass llladus 
and Muhammadans were then as now, b% g^erally i-lmidly 
terms, taidng part ihdiscdn&at^y festivals, 

and reverencing each other’s holy They are de- 

clared to have regarded conversion as a matter of social 


convenience. 
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rauch as the immediate profits. The prec i icess) ) ► of the 
Moguls imposed upon their Hindu subjects certain in- 
vidious distinctions, but appointed them equally with the 
Muhammadans to high posts in the Administration, The 
Hindus were not, we are told by Elphinstone, “ on the whole 
molested in the ^ercise of their religion,” and although 
they suffered from the ravages of an occasional iconoclast 
or bigot, they still had the consolation of knowing that the 
policy changed with the king, and were so enabled in bad 
times to endure in the hope of better. Akbar’s enlightened 
policy towards them on the establishment of the Mogul 
dynasty is well known* It was fi^llowed by his successors 
until the time of Aurangzebe, when a change was initiated 
as disastrous to the Emperor as to his subjects. The 
iptipn of its effeet is inkructive* The Hindus 
.^rather -to have •been, Mtated ■'by;;;systentiatie';d^ 
igement;#anindamed, acts'of 'Cruelty dr'' 
r were excluded from oUce^ degraded by a special 
tax: their fairs and festivals were forbidden : their temples 
wete sometimes insulted and destroyed, but it does not 
seem that a single Hindu suffered death, imprisonment, or 
loss of property for his religion, or indeed that any indi- 
vidual was ever questioned for . the open exercise of the 
worship of his. fathers. Yet . . . the most violent outr^es 
have seldom raised up so obstinate a spirit of resistance as 
was engendered by the partiality and prejudices of this 


It is to our purpose to note, that systematic 
meat wa§ .Sufficient, '-..not oniy'tQ”aIi^ateffie 
"the Mi^u^''lN^f;idso--' to; arouse'''an activi; spirit reyblt^ 

of ,,AuranfiebC''.';A#‘'^ife’'';.silt^^ "the Hindu 
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To sum up the characteristics of Muhammadan relations 
with Hinduism, we find then as between the peoples of 
each creed an initial sympathy, which circumstances ex- 
panded ; and in the policy of their rulers a want of con- 
tinuity in repression, as ,well as a lack of power to enforce 
such restrictions as were periodically imposed The con- 
verse of this is the case with ourselves. Whether in 
official or unofficial relations, we are apt to enter upon our 
dealings with the Hindus having our foreign notions 
unsoftened and unsympathetic. We neither settle nor 
intermarry in the country. The Eurasian element affords 
no bond of union. We are wont to look on Hinduism 
with the good-natured contempt of a superior civilization, 
and we finally furnish the channel for a flood of modern 
ideas which are necessarily antagonistic to the interests of 
Indian superstition. 

The English Government again presents a comparative 
continuity in policy, and a power to enforce its regulations. 
It is reproached with having at first accorded a support to 
..llindm dmed to Christianity ; spesdiifr.- 

the 

interferende-'lii -reigidtis ' malMr mibfect 
of ohnoxipus 'rhe&v-.'-.And in: - spite;'' 
refo'trns -'were' graduaiUy; 'which , are , 
now decided, to have .proved' acceptable,, 'tO; ''the people,'- bat , 
were and ■are^bey(^ dooht;a^^ lo- Jldie::lfere4^-of,fc 
priests.* ' For -they:- ’ only- '.did ’ individual 

0 ccas,ions of profi-t|''''bht--dd^d^d';1|^d^F^I^®^ priest- 
hood by implying that Iheit yW unfit to be 

followed, and that they as a body encouraged practices 
nni^itable f r human observance These reforms are now 
f 0 o? s , but religious gatherings and prpc^sfonp 
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are subject to constant interference on' sanitary grounds^ 
which the people are not sufficiently advanced to apprO” 
ciate : whilst the slaughter of kine, which the earlier 
Moguls prohibited in deference to popular prejudice, has 
become a more or less recognized grievance. Thus the 
necessary effect of British rule has been a discourage- 
ment of Hinduism, not deliberate or violent, like that 


Aurangzebe, but insidious and more permanently effective, 
being inspired not by the caprice of an autocrat, but the 
steady pressure of foreign civilization. 

The classes affected include all who live on the credulity, 


or religious, necessities, of their countrymen. In the vague- 
ness of the Hindu hierarchy we are unable to distinguish 
thetn clearly, but the following groups> probably comprise 
the most important; nam^y, the Brahmins as a caste 
'throughout India: the spirituaj- teadh^i^wbe|her.''«^; the, 
orthodo^c church or a diverging sect, who dn^^ for their 
authority not on caste but on a superior sanctity otherwise 
acquired : and the rank and file of the devotee fraternities. 
All these are injured alike in moral influence and material 
prosperity by the restrictions of a civilized government. 
All would profit by a period of temporary anarchy, which 
viTould not, so far as we can see, be in the direction of 
greater enlightenment in the system of government. 

On the other hand we are wont to set certain assurances; 


first, that the influences which invite opposition simultane- 
ously weaken the capacity for harm ; secondly, that, being 
inimical chiefly to the baser features of Hinduisffir 
aS;.tt3inch:. support from ffie better ii^tincta.of 

'their lower passions;- and ''thh^l^»'''thht'the 
rivah^-^''ife-W seeramongst, Hindus an 
effec^ve“^^ai^^s^nSl;.n hosdfe r^iou^ cdnabmation. 

Now as for- 


gotten .that*- one- ‘accbhtpatd^^t;bfi>BHd^^ m 

has been a steady increi^e fe lhe^ of ignorant 


'inhabitants, ' that is'bf .^C^tlble of superstitious 

inSuences, upon whcm the feyeh working 
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SO slowly as to be almost imperceptible in its efifects. The 
records of the last census alone show that the number of 
absolutely illiterate persons in India rose from 217,000^00 
in 1881 to 238,000,000 ten years later, being 94 J per cent 
of the whole population. It is true, writes the Census 
Commissioner, that “ the rate of increase of the non- 
illiterate is considerably above that of the population at 
large, , . , But in relation to the whole population of each 
year the leeway to be made up is enormous.” Where, at 
the being of the decade, there were four females in the 
thousand who were not illiterate, there are now five ; and 
in the thousand males in place of 91 we now have 104. 

To put it concisely, the literate few still bear an insigni- 
ficant proportion to the illiterate many, and will continue 
to do so for a period that is at present indefinite. Literacy 
is not the sole evidence of progress ; but as the main 
channel for enlightened ideas it affords a fair test of their 
general penetration. 

Mext it has already been remarked that the educated as 
a elasa show a tendenoy to become ahenated from the 
' in- proportion,'' -h® -It addedj 'as^;, .their,. .rndiienOe'- 
'their eduoartoh : only, ■ • It' need (wt M w 
■ already, a ,reco^niaed .authcpty ibrifeit' 

it by becoming eduoated f they are to use 

their eaWng superioriiy ro ^ a better efifeet, Now the 
educated are recruited more from the Brahmin -caste than 
from any other class in In^ Thus the 
kept themselves wed m front of tJhe;^ of progress, 
in the best position to protect^' -fe the 

encroaching influences. They still occupy the place that 
is. traditio rally theirs, of the ;:(dass whose business ii is to 
1 1 rest of the people. They there ’ 2 can 
: 1:: ret innovations in a way that 1 ot he 
( , r prestige, for it is tl ( duty : 
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the present is the Kaliyog ot Age, in such 

practices are predestined. They thereby avoided the slur 
of having neglected, as leaders of the people, to anticipate 
a reform the introduction of which was found necessary by 
the ruling authority ; whilst at the same time, by implying 
that the action was useless if not also impious, they contri- 
buted to make the measure a dead letter. The famine itself 
has afforded an opportunity, which, if we may believe the 
Times, they have not failed to turn to account. It has been 
interpreted '*by the most orthodox organs of Indian opinion 
as a visitation of God for the sins of the rulers and the 
ruled, and a general hint to Hindus to study their Shastras/’ 
It need not he said how much readier the masses are to 
accept such interpretations as these than the more matter 
of fact views of their rulers, and a bamer they 
; present to the-penetfadoh'oj'-cavllaed '■ -Ith -suilcient . 
.•■ for mv purpose ■to -omictude that they- ^n:;hhfdlp ■'■yet -have-' 
alfedted the susceptibility of the people to the influence of 
their priests. 

With regard to our second assurance, of the support won 
by British measures of reform from the better feelings of 
the Hindu leaders, the question we have chiefly to examine 
is how far the baser features of the religion, to which our 
civilization is opposed, form an integral part of its system. 
Hinduism with all its offshoots is transcendenlaJly natural 
to the people and the country* It has developed for 30 
centuries, not ousting, so much as absorbing and tbrivii^ 
its rivals. It has defied some f centurtci of 
Muhammadan sups'emacy and one already ^ 
auep^^m; ' and ;sti!l in/ its main 'form^- ,,^_Bt?ahn|jnhini, k- 
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new period, and presenting them as part of its historic 
self. A religion of this abundant vigour cannot easily be 
diverted from its natural course : so that the result of an 
attempt on the part of its leaders for the time being to 
cause a diversion would more probably end in their aliena- 
tion from the people than in any sort of success. But a 
notable feature of this vigorous developement is the gradual 
assertion of a sinister strain, not traceable perhaps at the 
fountain head, but steadily becoming manifest, and markedly 
prominent about the time when the British first entered 
upon dominion in the country. We may attribute it partly 
perhaps to the influence of a gloomy environment as the 


bright faith of the Vedas spread through the jungle of 
Central India and the swamps of Bengal: partly to the 
incorporation of savage faiths by the way : partly to the 
encouragement by its priests of a lucrative source of profit, 
and partly to the insecurity of life and property, which 


attended at any rate, the later stages of its development ,* 
in their efiect by the ignorance of the people* 
'''Ihe- prnroktng ..causes^ „we see'.;th:e,;Wai%-,per- 
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barbarous customs .vrjfich bes^yolent^ rrfOrs Bid aWlshed. 
The E.nglish. nfliciais' ■not- 

withstanding all the good:, that >|hey had efe “ had 
tahen no hold upon popular sentiment*'* More recently 
again it inspired the opposition to the Age of Consent Bjjj, 
fe;,#idch refm* ^ his alreidyheen made, ,in ■: ■Bpt ; .'^hen ^ 
: 1 1, who took exception to b® 
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by them to be an interference with tieir 
spoke, as the representative of the province where Western 
ideas are supposed to have been best assimilated, against 
a reform that was designed merely to prohibit sexual inter- 
course before the age of 12, a practice that had apparently 
obtained the sanction of the Hindu religion. 

With its history before us We can hardly say the tendency 
to depravity is a forced product It is rather a living 
branch of a growing organism, repjressed, not stifled, by 
the restrictions of civilized rule, and likely to assert itself 


again when those restrictions are weakened or withdrawn ,* 
unless indeed. and until those factors in the environment 
to which it may be due have materially changed. But 
granted the vexed question of their improvement, we have 
still to acknowledge that an environment which, including 
theiur has, .prevailed lor'.'^sp many have pro- 

duced a habit of thought in religious matters that It. will 
take many generations, to eradicate, generations by no 
means yet exhausted. In the meantime in proportion as 
the Hindu leaders devote themselves to the championship 
of innovations, they must tend to lose sympathy with the 
people, and forfeit their leadership. 

We have still the safeguard of the rivalry of race and 
sect amongst Hindus ; but here let us note, first, that the 



\ i 


effect of British rule has been a levelling away of causes 
of difference, together with the provision of a common 
interest in opposition to the distinctive influence of 
tton ; and^ secondly, that important 
orthodox belief pervade the tenets of 

accorded 


/apart 'from' the''resp«' 

and ■ 

her^fe/:' ■■■Is . the ^ goal of their ■ . 

religious It I®’ ■ 

glor-ified' -above ■dtC/gd:(fe"iu-^f^;a 4 ct'ed' books. " Schismatic, ' ’ , 
refo-rmers ' ' praC'tisedV‘''it/;, s: necessary preliminary-' '■ to ' ^ 
influeuce, and the Its humbler 



devotees have failed to discredit it. It is still the closing 
refuge of a successful career, and provides “a pose” for 
every preacher who wishes to guide the mob. With the 
importance of the cow we have been familiarised of recent 
years by the anti-kine-killing agitation. It is not always 
realized that this agitation is not factitious, but the revival 
of others of old times. When the favourite wife of 
Aurangzebe was captured by the Rajput of Chittore the 
condition for her release was that the Mogul should “refrain 
from destroying the sacred animal of their religion.” The 
residents of Bombay used to have to go 70 miles down 
the coast fbr their beef, because “it was very difficult 
to procure beef in other parts, as they were under the 
jurisdiction of princes of the strictest sect of the Hindu 
religion, who worship the cow, and regard the killing of 
that animal as the greatest of crimes.”"*^ A supposed insult 
to the cow was a nominal cause of the Mutiny. Anti-kine- 
killing riots have ever occurred both under Muhammadan 
; land British rule. With these elements of union we cannot 
•4 a general H indu cotnhination as out of the question, 

auintning np t^ case ,for^the,atthude :0f, tim 
' l€^ders.;We' find . that,’ilt‘, is ^ Hkely' ;to': be,' -hostpey. 
■ , ■•bewse; they Vfijre perinanendy nppo^sed: to\,us . in Intere^ ; 

whilst the iniuei^be ; they command is potent; and alh 
' ■■ Ombfacing.' ''Let /us- thm' nekt to ’.'.the Muhaiam,adaii'S. 

It has been asserted that dbe Anti?y^^^ agitadpn 

' is a ■guarantee':of^secm^ty*to: ■ 

because it divides Muhammateis ai^ HIndu^^ 

^ .is a fallacious coaG^.asioh.■•'v■A^■cehtnfy:•^^'^p/%e^.^ 
bands of Gosain and Wshnayalte fight in 

' ^thousands when they* met at^ &e .H ardwar fair, and they 
' did ao on a small^ scale until v^ry recently in one of the 
na^vfe Stales. If the qaLUse of the co w unites them, as it does, 

s, a common interest i 3 r lesS- likely* 

; with Hindus ag a 
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completing the subversion of their supremacy in Ae 
country. This grudge as it grows weak with time, is prob- 
ably replaced to a considerable extent by their inability 
to compete with Hindus for employment under the British 
regime. On several occasions they have displayed active 
hostility. They joined the Hindu insurgents at the 
Mutiny. The Afghan Mullahs at Dost xMohammed‘s 
court pressed him to attack the British in their embarrass- 
ment. The Nana Sahib’s chief agent was a Muhammadan. 

A Moulaviof Fyzabad was the most determined of the 
rebel leaders, and many of the assaults upon Lucknow ^ 
were headed by the green dag of the Prophet. Not long 
after the Mutiny, Patna became the headquarters of a con- 
spiracy for sending men aod money to a hostile settlement 
across the frontier, Muhammadan fanatics still resort to 
• the assassination of BrMsh;"oih.ce;rs. ■•''Thn''Spttitof.eh%hten^ 
tnent which provokes the antngohisht nf H Indus '.Is,' In ^ ■ 

fact, equally uncongeniai to the temper of the Muhammadan 
religion. 


With the Hind[u priests against us then the Muhamma- 
dans are not likely to be on our side ; and adopting the old 
saying that the British in India live over a volcano, we are 
in a position to add that the explosive element in the 


seethmg mass below us is religion. Let us view the 
calmnities of the past year in the light of this conclusion* 


Notwithstanding the intensity of its hold Upon hts life 
e Hindu does not as a rule trouble himsdbf 

He goes through the routine c^remcmtes, odfem 
,at an pccasipnal Mt of ' hm ‘ shotdd 



«*wortune, 'W'' house, 

m dbe reaction oTtl^ i^^'and bestirs ' 
omm .iof ocmcfliation. If tihese be ' ready to ' . M 
S'.dieap j..lf not, ^he^•‘bmlvs’^to d'cstiny, recol-'. 

is ■ Nevertheless ■ he ^ 

: the i^uryr Should the- .gods 'at 'any' 
vor their 'fW-mto- his, Jiahd, he regards It ! 



as a sacred duty to exterminate them. We can find 
mstances of this attitude. A case is mentioned by Sleeman 
m which the Marquis of Hastings’ troops were attacked 
with cholera on the march, and it was attributed in the 
locahty^to their having killed a cow for food in the grove 
m which they had encamped : the gods thus administering 
their own punishment for the oifence. Again in Saugor 
he people used to point out withered trees in the mango 
groves where the Europeans had halted, and declare that 
they had been seen to wither from the day that beef for 
i^e use of the troops had been hung from the branches. 
But they do not appear to have resented the practice until 
they were themselves visited with a succession of bad 
seasons, when they presented a petition to the authorities 
against kine-killing. The authorities were not prepared 
to grant their prayer, and no further steps were taken ; 
presumably because it was dangerous to do so. But at the 
Mutiny, when revolt was compatible with safety, the whole 
country side rose against the British garrison and ( 

¥ie#ed M this %ht, ^hat is* wanted to make 

it; iim, diat the gods 
i next, shouid indh 
'.are-pfepared^ tp -^sitt^their.ohampkms. -limts 
^ are have , been, iooiaveyed^ from ; time immem 
nationrf.ealamirie8,:ptt;a^ orsmaifer •seale.’hut 
we may salshy ^■oir;a.:acaIe exceed%' 
of the last, twelve.- "Ehpmhs^' ■ Yhete- ' -' ha ' 

hav-e coincided ' 'with- a ■ 'so'-qaiifd- ' Himdu^' 'reylyal^, „ •general 
quickening of i Queerest: 

of which the Anti~kine*kklliiig agitation:; the tre'e“daubing 
of a few years back, and other indications of restlessness 
In the religious world were perhaps the premonitory 
may jus) ly pride ourselves that the 1 ssr: * 
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amongst our native fellow-subjects. But it is not they or 
we who are susceptible to the misrepresentations of re- 
ligious agitators. Nor are w’e or they those who have 
seen relations die in numbers of the new disease, or have 
actually suffered in person from the pinch of starvation. 
Our attitude of mind is consequently different from that 
of the illiterate masses, who still sit up at night in their 
distant villages to scare away the cholera fiend ; and who 
would readily believe that the gods must have condemned the 
British, or these troubles would not have fallen in their time* 

But will they be equally ready to believe that their gods 
are prepared to fight for them in resentment at the British 
dominion ? Their only effectual assurance of that kind 
that we can conceive, in agreement with current views on 
the subject, would he that there should appear at the 
culminating moment of a Wave of high-^wrought religions 
enthusiasm an Invader on the Indiim ffondOr^^ W 
complications in European politics as would to the know* 
ledge of the people tie the hands of the British Govern* 
ment in India. This contingency we like to consider remote. 

But short of this we may have a crop of lesser troubles : 
a general straining of relations between Europeans and 
natives, marked perhaps by disturbances or outrages where 
the chances of detection and punishment seem to be 
remote. For following the analogy already adopted we 
should expect the wave, if it did not break, to subside, 
sttceumbing to thq force of internal authority, but tending 
to break forth wherever the contained energy might b© * 
strongs , and the power of repression weak. It ls 
yet to say. that the recent outrages in Popna are to.'be thba 
■ neefthfelsl, for* .^T'ji-ope .to discuss ^n^a;;ae^fohd:Vpape^ the 
/ixieiitto wMeh^th^'and the'Gh{ip«we'’: licfe-,®^^^ the 
contentions arrfved’’ib -and tfee:lea^ teach*. The 
Muhamms^n revival In India and the gt'bwing influence of 
the Sultan of Tur^ equally de^nd separate treatment, 
-as ,do; alsp;‘the: renewals >of’ tMW , Roubles, on our .Frontier, ■ 
and the effects of our i^fgban policy on Indian Muhaci^. 
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SUGGESTED REFORMS FOR CHINA.* 
Bv Taw Sein Ko, m.r.a.s. 


It is evident that, under the political circumstances prevail- 
ing, at present, in Europe, where Russia has displaced 
Germany in the rdle of Deus ex machindj the project of 
partitioning China may well be relegated to the dim future. 
The fate of Poland has also been hanging, like the sword 
of Damocles, over Turkey and Persia, and the inclusion of 
China within, the doomed circle forms a triad of three 
Asiatic States, which are believed to be in , a condition of 
decrepitude, and whose decay and final disintegration can- 
not be stayed by human power. As regards China, since 
her recent humiliation by Japan, the tone of the foreign 
Press, both in China and elsewhere, had been considerably 
tinged with pessimism. An element of despair and hope- 
lessness was present, and Professor R. K. Douglas thus 
voiced the feeling in England (^Nineteenth Century, Dec., 
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quelled at Woosung by German-drilled soldiers is a happy 
augury for the future. The navy too is about to be 
organized by officers deputed by the British Admiralty. 
The simplification and codification of the laws has been 
undertaken. Above all, the Tsungli Yamen has given its 
official sanction to the establishment at Peking of an 
International Institute, wl^ich shall be the radiating centre 
of Western thoughts and ideas to the official classes of 
China* In a huge empire of 400,000,000 souls possessing 
no facilities of communication, a considerable time must 
elapse before the result of any leavening process is felt ; 
but there can be no doubt that, with the construction and 
extension of Railways and Telegraphs, which the Chinese 
Government has now undertaken in great earnest, the 
niodernization of the Empire on Western lines cannot 
but be accelerated. Even H*E. Chang Chih Tung> one of 
• the ablest, 'most learned, and most anti-foreigo -o^ Chinese '■ 
Viceroys of the present day, has seen the errors of his 
ways, and has silently acquiesced in the employment of 
foreign capital, labour, material, and brains in the construc- 
tion of Railways. The construction of a trunk line from 
Peking to Hankow, and thence to Canton was sanctioned 
in 1889 on His Excellency’s recommendation, and a Belgian 
■ Syndicate has now secured a contract to build the first por- 
tion of the line to Hankow. These good signs and healthy 
symptoms are not unaccompanied by prospects of a com- 
merci^ or industrial nature. The West River has b«en > 
op^ed to navigation by foreign Vessels, and |he Shimpno* y 
has- given a maryellous stlmulim to' 

_ M, -Shanghai, ' -which -'lids fair- to ' ih 

in.the^ manufacture' of textf^d 
;,jgen;that-.'thcregeferS^^^ China will 
fact^' and.:"-thtS:heiief -.-is' .strengthened 
^e^.,acM:•ye*;nsaistan<?e Russia, and' by the 

.goqawil a-nC ;sympat% m 'thei .ptfet R-owers. ' England ' 
.represenla'lib^y, junto/ repc^mtative 'institutions^ the 
spirit of hitmantW Hnd nav^ and commercial supremacy/ 
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and Russia autocracy, militarism and successful diplomacy, 
while France is identified with culture and altruism, 
Germany with military discipline and organization, and 
the United States of America with democracy and the 
diffusion of learning. What is best in each of these nations 
might be utilized in moulding the future of China and in 
bringing her into line with Western countries. It should, 
however, be understood at the outset that, for many reasons, 
the Chinese will not willingly and cheerfully submit them- 
selves to be controlled by Civil, Judicial, Military, Naval, 
Public Works, and Agricultural Departments manned by 
foreigners on the model of the Imperial Maritime Customs. 
This is the panacea suggested by Colonel Mark Bell in his 
article on ‘^China’s Future,” which appeared in this Review 
of April, 1895. The adoption of the proposal in toto would 
practically amount to a foreign occupation as has been 
established in Egypt, There is, however, one Department 
of the State, viz,, the Imperial Treasury, where foreign 
advice and assistance would be welcomed and appreciatecL 
The public revenue Is derived firoin three sources ; customs 
duti^, licehsciS* tax upon land. . No proper aecopntx 
" to ’tekept'ofihO: second'' and thirdtieadsof tevehrie/'' 

and the claims Of the Privy Purse evidently dotninate over 
public needs; The real cause of China's disasters and her 
present helplesshess is her Inability to balance her ihoome 
with expenditure. No, budgies are framed W are accounts 
periodically scrutinked bf any 

many makeshifts of a quesdonable nhgreih^ to be 
resorted to. There: i® always mdnej' 

made to the Exchequer by a Mandarin on his appointment, 
and he has, in addition* to ^Ve* suitable presents ” to the 
Ministers, who have secured him the "Imperial favour/' 
This j^tem of purchasing .office has produced ntahifoM 
« iycomhed the land vrith bribery, 

^ iression, and' * r s : ■ 1 
of an p fi? s 
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recoup in various ways the capital invested by hi : . The 
consequence is that, especially in the Provinces, there is 
hardly any policeman or soldier worthy of the name. I ft 
time of war or disturbance, or when an inspection by a 
high Mandarin is expected, ignorant peasants, coolies, 
beggars, or thieves, who have never handled any weapons 
of War, are impressed for service, and these are the men 
who appear as white-livered ** Chinese soldiers in the 
eyes of foreigners. That the Chinaman, when he is well 
paid, well fed, and well led, has the making of a good 
soldier in him is undoubted. There is ample testimony 
recorded by General Gordon, Lord Wolseley and others as 
to the aptitude, courage, and physical endurance of the 
Chinese soldier. Put so long as the existing system of 
squeeze’'* continues, the ■tnaiftlen.aftce of aft- efficient, army, 
navy,, police, pr-'ludioiary, is "sweely po^blefc ■ The, finaneial 
reform’ ift,<dudiftf' 'tfie''pre'^ratioh' ;Of. 
the regular payment of adequate salary to all officials, 
must, if there is to be any, begin with the Imperial House- 
hold, and must percolate down to the lower ranks of the 
Mandarinate. The aim of the reform should be to abolish 
sinecures and to dismiss all unpaid retainers, who live upon 


the fat of the land, 

China labours under the disadvantage of being governed 
in aeeordance with the Confucian system of polity. That 


system was primarily framed for the several small States 
icons totiftg China in the life-time of the great Phiio^opti^- 
To Ml adhere to that system, after a lapse of ^5 cetilurl^s, 
apply it to 'an overgrown '’'mftpirev-yes^hl^ 
of -a boy', who hasentgrdwhi'.&’.'g^i^ 
idaidW ‘yisinrs, attf-the'- result ^ is sta^'riqm,Ciisastes‘> and 
imminent ^fecoiding to the Gonfiiclan polity, the 


'.%m S3fstem, 

'reisponslbdlty fe any distinc-, 

'tioh as tq■conttibu'l<^-h%|^fcd,^’■wifuTrmissn^^ mis^. 

;:aeGidefti ,pr--‘per^ft^' ■^dcipation. : T he Central' " 


Government takes into account the results rather than the 
causes of actions, and so long as there is no outbreak or 
overt rebellion it fancies that the country enjoys peace and 
prosperity. The whole weight of the Imperial Power is 
thus exerted towards the suppression of open sedition 
rather than on the control and supervision of the details 
of administration. Indeed, Emperor Yung Cheng lays 
down in one of his edicts that 


" To keep the people in peace is the most important measure iu the 
practice of Government ; and the most urgent measure to obtain this end 
is the keeping down, of the seditions.” 

According to this principle, powers of life and death, 
except in cases of high treason, parricide, and killing of 
husbands, are delegated to the Viceroys, and they exercise, 
in all other matters, quasi-imperial powers within their own 
jurisdiction. Under such a system the administrative 
machinery is apt to get out of order, and public grievances 
accumulate, like smouldering fires, till they burst out sub- 
verting the existing order of things* A dynasty in 

c'on ■ -an ,frbm two , -nn thr^ centuries: This 



"'l^ctice-or je^h .dynasty,,-; 

spends yws fn.eons^ir ' 

dating its- antiiorlty,,-an4' -.sn,' period In ■ reorganhinf 
the administration ' "-aeeordlng ■ ' 'its Itgte*,- ■■ ; Ate the : 

country has enjoyed peace 'te a century,:fhe hrdowr» 
and, -energy of the 

through luxuryj-indu%enoe,-ai^.teahsenee:v^^W 
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efl ite till it is supplanted by another dynasty In spite of 
Ih . i siurances of Dr. Sun Ytt Sen and his compatriots, 
au SI jric drama cannot now be repeated withont 
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two centuries and a half, should be supported in its 
endeavours to reform the administrative methods of the 
Empire and to confonw itself to the modem conditions 
prevailing in other countries* In this noble work of 
reform England, which has happily shaken off the fetish of 
Russophobia inherited from Lord Beaconsfield, might, with 
her wealth, and administrative experience acquired in 
India and Egypt, be able to render useful assistance. It 
would, peAaps, be wise to concentrate this new-born 
British enterprise round a bank established on the model 
of “the Imperial Bank of Persia.^ The proposed Bank 
might acquire a monopoly of note issue and uniform coin* 
age, and the control, for a limited term of years, of forest 
and mining rights, and the right to construct roads and 
raEways within specified limits especially in the regions 
•'bordering m Bnrtna-. ' ' . The ■ Bank > might :■ '■ keep „ :the ’ 


'accounts of -'the Imperial .Estcheqner, 'ahd''rec€a,vein' 

•for safe custody, all the revenue of the Empire. Financial 
bankruptcy, and its inevitable concomitant, moral bank- 
ruptcy, have been the curse of China, and anything done 
to place her finances on a sound footing will be a great 
blessing to her. 

For the present, at least, Japan had, perhaps, better 
stand aloof from this international work of reform. The 


passions exicited by the late war have hardly subsided, and 
any assistance afforded by her either in the shape of advice 
or money, will be looked upon with suspicion. Besides, 
for some years to come, her energies and resonpees will be 
f^qdi^ed in consolidating her authority in 
; '.As far England 'is concerned^ It 'is.'rimb'.il 
action. Of all 


Powers, 

lO-f illVC 
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m Power. It is 
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portance than India, when viewed either as a field of 
Commerce, as an ally, or as a land possessing boundless 
agricultural and mineral wealth. There is no gainsaying 
that she deserves more attention than South Africa even 
with all her glamour of gold and diamonds, which cannot 
be inexhaustible. Indeed, the dusky sons of Africa would 
require to be educated for centuries before they could 
appreciate material comforts and become consumers of the 
produce of British workmen ; whereas China is a ready- 
made market with splendid possibilities. 

China is now in a transition stage of her development, 
and what is wanted is some high-minded, capable and 
vigorous statesman with a large grasp of affairs and a 
knowledge of Western history, laws, and institutions. 
Their efforts should be supplemented by those of a tactful, 
far-seeing and sympathizing Foreign Minister, like Sir 
Harry Parkes, who left the impress of his genius upon the 
institutions of Japan. 

The surroundings and situation of Peking do not appear 
ftyouraHe for the execution of important reforms. 
Ill the first place it is located on the northern conhhe^ nf a 
kfge mpii^^ and secondly there is about it an indescribabie 
air of squalor, decay, and moral and intellectual tutbidity^ 
and it would be weft if the Central Gotrernment coidd be 


removed from its impure and depressing atmosphere- At 
a more suitable locality with proper sanitation,; ;and accom- 
modated in suitable oftices, and remoyed from ;thn scene of 
former traditions of, idleness, corimpdq^^^ indulgence, and 
effeminacy, the energies of the administrative Departments 
might be exerted with greater effect and for more useful 
purposes. Nanking is, indeed, the natural capital of China* 
Comi iaiLclng the highways of the country, situated in the 
:! ihej, the richest region in the whole Empire, 
by great historic aisociationa, It isi 
■ \ rs vity of the Mi< ' igdom. Oftce 
c : rre, thewhtf ’ ^ 

• * id 

id 
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with greater efiEciency.* H.E. Chang Chih Tung, who is 
much imbued with the modern spirit and a high patriotism, 
might well be commissioned to embellish his favourite town 


of Nanking, laying out roads and parks, building palaces 
and offices, and in short, to make it a capital worthy of a 
great empire. A similar measure was adopted in Japan in 
1869, when, at the restoration of the Empire on the abolition 
of the Shogunate, the capital was removed from Kyoto to 
Yedo, where, for 250 years, the family of leyasu had wielded 
the destinies of the empire. The removal of the capital, 
coupled with the abandonment by the Emperor of the 


ancient traditions respecting his person and his court, and 
his determination to rule his empire with personal super- 


viston, mark, more than anything else, the starting-point of 
awakening and marvellous 


The, progress' of a .nation, has'-^alwaysvleen!, .ifc'rpngh , the; ■ 
' ^ , stages of prltti’itiye 'barbarisip,.;,elal^ cominnni^% fendatisifty ’ 
and morjarehical pr imperial federation. The awakening 
of Japan was immensely accelerated and materially fostered 
by her feudalism. But in China there is neither feudalism 


nor a landed aristocracy, and the empire is governed by a 
bureaucracy which may be called the Aristocracy of Talent. 
Hence, in the absence of territorial magnates of command- 


ing influence, the Government is obliged to deal directly 
with the masses, and to manifest a feverish anxiety lest 
there should be any combinntbn among the plebeian units 


against the central authority. It has been 



dyer and over again that the Chinese anthorlttes ajre iui- 
|a dealing with in^viduals^ but oscillating and 
fespeet of gro,aps'- of 
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that the existence of a wealthy, landed, and leisured class is 
one of the bulwarks of a throne ; and it is, perhaps, not yet 
too late to create the nucleus of an aristocracy in China by 
conferring grants of land upon officials of approved loyalty 
and long service, whose relatives and dependents could be 
relied uipon in the hour of need. 

With the beginnings of a feudal system representative 
institutions of a simple kind might be introduced with great 
advantage. At the Treaty Ports it is a disgrace to Chinese 
administration to permit the continued existence of in- 
sanitary towns and villages reeking with filth and odours 
of all kinds by the side of clean and healthy foreign con- 
cessions governed by Municipal Councils. Village and 
town Councils might be formed to attend mainly to sanitary 
and educational matters. China is one of the worst and 
dangerous plague-spots of the world. She is said to have 
originated both the influenza and the bubonic plague, which 
have carried off thousands of lives, and is thus a standing 
5 to the imblic health of other countries.. In fact, 
l^nie pl^ue is chronic in Cbm% and every m 
be-adopted-td stamp- It-onh For this - purpose' locsi ' 
\b ''he; extremely useful; '.Further, the'"i>rihe|plh 
esents(,tivevgoyernmcnt'’fho^^^ -be -encouragcd'.and ; ' 




end has 



ce of the chosen of the people being heaW in the 






In, inclusion,, a note of 'warning may, -jbe.;, .sounded lest 
■the''novdty of .new measures '-states- 

men and their foreign ad visern id' excdence of some of 
the indigenous institutions. |t should be recognised that 
every new form of Government to be practicable, satls^ 
factory, and permanent, must be a development from ihat ^ 
which precedes it, and must absorb whatever is lasting i^nd / . 
wholesome in the constitution of its predecessor ; . and 
fur^er, tfeat^ for thi attainment of tli en4 it Is defl|s0i|ile\ 
toT^am'lhd^e/feait es, vI haire'^’ i 



JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS IN 

INDIA. 

By Sir Raymond West, k.o.i.e., Vi(.:k-Prk.sii)knt of the 
Royal Ahiatic Society. 


Much has receatly been written about the seiwation of Judicial from 
executive functions as preventing abuses of powers by District Magis-> 
trates in India, The prudent division of the legislative, judicial, and 
administrative powers of the State — a principle ably laid down by Montes- 
quieu and adopted owing to its precision by his countrymen during the 
French Revolution — ^is now the bai^ of their constitutional law. For 
Enghshmen there is a doubt, pace Hamilton and Bentham^ whether such 
complete separation implying also independence of powmf can be main- 
tamed with advantage to the commnnify. Human alE^rs do not distribute 
themselves into well-defined departments to suit dochinaire systems. In 
IFranee the complete aepmation of powers has deyelpi^etl a “ Droit 
Mministratif under which Government officials of eyerp clw are 
exempted fiom the Jurisdiction of ordinary trihunals. The vs^ongs inflicted 
on unofficial citizens by executive ftmctionaries are virtually left for redress 
to courts composed of the lattmr dass, instead of beings as in England, 
judihiable by the ordinary courts. The latter system has largely been 
adopted in India, and was a leading idea of the Cornwallis Code, There 
has, however, been a constant tendency to make over Judicial matters to 
Collectors and others working under spedal rules subject to executive 
control. The immediate convenience^ or even higher, if specious, ad- 
vantage of such an arrangement tends to create an administrative system 
exempt from, that judidal control, which secures complete civil freedom to 
British India. Every enoroachmmit on the ordinary judicature should ho 
je^ously watched by those who cootider that the safest fbundation of our 


Indian Empire is the contentment of its people^ as yet uninvested with 
.|sd#et*pf meeting public evils by I^islatiou in a popular senses* I'-.',, 
;li I^PwOVe^, the principle of rpaMug the executive 
is a sound on% as 
E^f must not'^ve effect to.evcp' 
powers vested' 'In 

■a ^does, 

■to’; w ’CdBecton 


As 

powers as 
fe sometimes 





aehieve;d''.'throuiih';a‘;'#%ii^^ .by the Civil Court, 

which if sought In k'ti^Uiir '^leiedti-vf. 4O'i^'>-w0^^ prevented. There 
ought obviously to be a le^aladye’ ^ohlhiti^^ such use of magis- 

.ima ..powers.. Whether be' a different person 

the Histtict Magfetiate Authority is of great 

in the C(ns:duct in Oriental countries. 
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Divided authority increases the chances of collision, and wastes forces. 
Personal Knowledge, and influence are even more essential to success 
where the administrative systems are imposed from above, as in India, 
than where they are a methodized expression of the desires of the people. 
As the habit of lavrful obedience becomes a popular instinct, the need for 
personally combined powers diminishes, while specialists are required, as 
administration grows more complex. The Collector should, therefore, be 
only gradually divested of a great part of his functions. As time goes 
on the District Magistrate can dispense with the Collector as an In- 
telligence Department, because he be more assisted by the people and 
the police. In the meantime obvious abuses of power should be met by 
specific legislation and the District Magistrate saved from executive pressure' 
which in not many instances he has been unable to resist. The phrase 
‘‘union of executive and judicial functions” generally means the combination 
of the executive duties of a Collector with those of a Magistrate ; and some- 


times the double duty of the District Magistrate of administering justice in 
criminal cases and of superintending the police. The first “union of 
duties, ‘‘ so far as it concerns the second, has been the subject of a com- 
pilation of eminent opinions. Mr. M. Ghose, who has also specially 
strongly argued against the second union, has, in support of his views, 
collected opinions and cases which deserve consideration. The two com- 
binations are to be assailed and defended on different grounds. Sir James 
Stephen thought that the best division of jurisdiction would be betweeu («) 
civil and {t) criminal united with executive power. This union he defended 
because ** The district oUcers are the local govemow of the country, 
the dishdct officers ought w administer oimfeiri 
even he adaiits tliat the officers heading the dotfbfe powers advan- 
tageously dfetribnte the wenrk so as to confine In^vidn&ls Irsnch. 
It would fefilow argument tinit the Sessions onght to he 

abolished, for most serious ci# cases am - asrighed to^/ t^ Snd all 
magisferial proOeedii^s can be appeafed to, and be revised by, 

[The writer here quotes let^ and despatches of the C^vernfee^^ 
India of 1870 and ‘83 shiowing that the admmistmtion 0^ dyil lustice 
ought to be wboHy sepmafed ficim dmies, ;feuliths^ no steps be 

taken to divest execudv^ officers of ffieir caimirial^^j 
In Reg, H. of 1^93 the primapfe fe i^d dOWn ^^ 

Officers must be dej^ved of tltirir jtt#okl powers at the same time 
the judges, made silla ma^giStrafes, were; asstgaedf’ complete control of the 
police, which gradually pasifed aloig with thdr magisterial powers to 
Comtmsslonefs, Joint Magistrates, and Collectors as District Magistrates. 
On the other hand, In 1865 and l86d the Judges of the High Court Of 
to the burden of executive work being thrown on file 
as Collector, which makes it impcssible for tiiin to 
deal witi many-m cases. Reform was to be f : :d in leaf i®^ the 
■Disfidct ' • 'iree for 'criminal- work, as-'‘J 'Cases ’ . 

sbritfid ef the highi^t m 

'“t f ixi 'ri 


adjudication. In 1869 the Court insisted not on divesting the Oisttict 
Magistrate of police powers, but on freeing him from the obligations of st 
collector as a means of bringing him completely under the control of the 
Court 


The Governtnent of Bengal in its letter of December i, 1869, points out 
that the general administrative work of a district is continuously growing 
in bulk and complexity. The wishes of the High Court, therefore, for 
the performance by the Magisterial Collector of a large amount of original 
criminal work could be met only by a complete separation of the duties 
of the collector firom those of the magistrate. The Joint-Magistrate it was 
suggested should, as Assistant Judge, take over the magistral functions 
of the District Magistrate and the Collector all the executive work of the 
district. Yet the Collector ought not to be deprived of all judicial power, 
the Government adopting on this point the opinion of officers like I..ord 
U. Browne and Mr* Westland, who contended for the union in the head 


of the district of magisterial and police powers. 

The other Ene of division, that between the adjudicative and the minis- 
tenal functions of the Magistrate was also considered. Thus in 1854 Sir 
Jw T* Grant laid down that “it ought to be the fbised iotewti of the 
Go^ethment to dissever as ebon as pc#lbfe the lunottona ini. eriinlnal jn<%e 
/fitom, those ;of |hief*catdi^ mA f«iblid;pr(3sec»')!Ot.*V' were 

d^pose-d' -by Sir i*. J.'KaUlday,. ■because t&e-^natlve/OiWStBddhy a^er 
ocderstand why when the H^im has caught 4 thief he shottld not forth- 
with try and punish him." Lord Canning found it to be quite m accord- 
ance with native opinion “ that the officers who are charged with the 
duty of superintending and directing the operations of the police should 
also exercise the powers of a magistrate," and “ that the District Magistrate 
should exercise a general control over the proceedings of his subordinate 
officers and interfere when it may be necessary for him to do so." This 
is identical in sense with the direction subsequently issued by the High 
Court to District Magistrates enjoining on them the necessity to “main- 
tain a watchful and intelligent control over the proceedings of their 
subordinates." Sir J. P. Grants however, was not to be driven from his 
position. The Magistrate, he sai<^ feels that he cannot with satisihctioti 
|o Ms own conscience or even with outward decency tsdce an active siiajfe 
ba both of his mutually repugnant dudes,” those of fudge and 

' .Goveimment ' -'Of IndSa had , for. ,the' ' ritne aceeitted 

th' who 

be,.th;e^the:ais;^, |®dit^t'Officcr;Whods’:to-aii the case."' 

'The Police- Aet ■ fe, 'bf-iSiv' 

. : * VM .V**V |^IUi.U'UU Wj 

i^ jinirodac^' ;$tt, measure rested on 

.“the entire separation' 'Of' ■ib:'t^e<^dve:pOhce ftom; att imnaediate sa.bor- 
dMadon to the sitting maj^sb fsbm nh Judicial, functions." But 

.even then the Commissioner^ t]he Others of ; the Bill, laid down that “it 

is nobessmy that the District Officer as the primM 

htroMnf officer in the police administration of the district," i 
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our provisions will show the care we have taken to preserve the respon- 
sibility of the magistrate for the general success of the criminal adminis- 
tration of the district, and to afford him prompt means of ensuring the 
obedience of the organized constabulary to his lawful orders." Sir B. 
Frere could not deny these quotations ; but he adhered to the principle 
of severance as lying at the root of the Bill j and on this explanation of 
its purpose it was passed. 

It must be admitted that the mass of the opinions relate to the separa- 
tion of the Collector from the Magistrate. The entire severance of 
magisterial from police duties is discussecL It was made the qualified 
basis of the instructions to the Police Commissioners in i860, and of the 
Police Act of 1861. But the opinions recorded from time to time appear 
to have been, with very few exceptions, in favour of retaining the connec- 
tion of judicial and police powers in the Magistrate of the District. This 
tendenqrof opinion seems to have continued since the Police Act was 
passed. The general control " given to the Magistrate of the District 
has, in Bengal at least, been construed as a power of interference extending 
just as’ fiar as the District Magistrate thinks expedient. Such, a position 
would not have been allowed with its obvious attendant evils unless it had 
been strongly supported by the highest authorities. 

There must have been some reason why after the Government of India 
had passed the Police Act of 1861 in order to effect an “entire separation 
of the executive police from all immediate subordination to the sittii^ 
magistrate,*' and to effect a “complete severance of the iPoltce and 
lodidal iunedons," matters were allowed to gseavitate baok to thek former 
po^on, sai^ t^t the mi^trate, as bead the police^ now %d a 

macyp hk dkpossi:' The -truth ^ -'pardy.iiat >$he.' 
mi^St!alhS'.-j^, more 'doaely - with, the ’Ooyemment imikhest ’ 


have a ;w^M mrceedlng that mme deparhnental oMcem. Partly ako 
Ihe result has arisen fimm the general moral tlonrirmnce of the Hsgji^ate 
in his dish^ Ftom orderi^ wlmt k to be done he has insetrrihly 
acquired the habit eff ordering l^ow k k to be dona; moiagh he cannot be 
an expert in all things ; and his conimmt pressure on |he police masi pro- 
duce a certaitt atrophy widiin that d^arlment 
Another reason, supported by >^e feeling nf eWmyprie m M is that 
the Indian police cannot.be kosmd wkhoul v^ant and 

comparatively disinterested loc&I ConmbI lamely pqljbe osiers, become 
IBled with police prejudices, , their sense ol respect for individual liberty 
becomes Munted, their aeal in the pursuit of offenders upsets their 
inenh The lower ranks are ready to bully and to lie to just the 
diey safev Supported by the partisan favour of th< h: ff s there 

albok a dangm O' their becoming a curse to the co m > P^ktrict 

: i^ents this, and.kei ps -1 ie bi i : ' actiye'' 

t ; His’meperien a r 
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criticism* An effective responsibility is indispensable; the D Jtnct 
Magistrate is the officer by whom it is best enforced — but always and only 
on condition that he does not become a policeman himself. 

[Sir Raymond West then comments on the cases which Mr. Ghose has 
collected of apparent abuses of authority by District Ma^strates, ranging 
from 1874 to 1894. In most of these cases, it would appear, he was 
advocate for the accused, and one would like to hear what the Magistrate 
had to say for himself. In many instances the law, if it ever countenanced, 
would no longer allow the abuses of authority of which he complains.*] 

Sir Raymond West suras up his judgment on the cases given by Mr. 
Ghose as follows : 

■ “ On an impartial review of this mass of cases it appears that in most of 
them the view presented, though not an unfair one from the standpoint of 
the advocate, should not to be accepted without large qualifications. 
In several instances the serious errors alleged were not attributable to the 
union of functions. They were blunders of over zeal or irascible temper 
equally possible whether functions were combined or divided. In almost 
every case the law properly invoked would afford a remedy. The 
European Magistrate of the District appears in several instances to have 
manifested a somewhat domineearing temper invited hy a wetknep m the 
part of the native subordinate ma]^tiat(^ which mote or disquaUffed 
them for their ofSce. In none is there any indication. really c«nr#t or 
sordid motives. * C»sar doth never wrong but with right cause/ the im- 
pugned Magistrate may say in answer to his accusers ; and if the system 
admits of reform his character and competence do not stand in the way." 

There is no reasonable doubt that in many instances District Magistrates 
have in fact exceeded, their lawful powers in not merely advising and con- 
trolling their subordinates but by suggestions and a pressure that must 
have interfered with the free unfettered use of judicial discretion by the 
Magistrates actually dealing with criminal cases. These magistrates were 
blameable for their weakness as the District Magistrate for undue en- 
croachment. But if the cases be typical they are necessarily one-sided. 
The national characters being what they are, the native magistrates must in 
oto instances have been saved from numberless errors and Mmes by 
counsel and even dictation of which we of course hear nothing# la ion- 
■ lflri,ri&s wc must not refuse to recognise that they - 

timespmhltMy wrought weR 

■■ ■.'West then analyses the complain^ 'm«#; by the Xteict 

( die addition^ papers supplied by Mn 

'and:odt#;.#^'l®^^^whiak;we may, perhai%-ate:;iW', 



■ ;Eir,E*'Westeoutinttee\.,,., , , 

^ Tbe.eomhjnatioh fe being what it 

is and open to such obvloti^ 0^^ the qiift^ons naturally occur of 
how this^'aystmn name maintained? These 

questions can only 'he Msw^^^ibyh'ref^mmeto: history/^ 

' ‘The analysis Qf;aE^&eSe''’^:9i&J^eu;:w&ch''Sir- Charles Elliott hei ■< 'xe» |y . 

terse in ©ar-cdlxUBUs/wlE M. i^veiii, if space, permits, umler : n: 
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Sir West proceeds to give the history of the constitution, of the 
criminal and civil courts in British India tracing it back to the Report of 
Warren Hastings in 1772. We quote an extract from it : 

“ The regulations of the police then claimed the attention of the Indian 
Government, According to the ancient Hindu system the lord of the 
community owning a tract of land was responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and order within it. Under the Moghul government the several 
functions of civil government centred in the Zamindars, who enjoyed large 
grants of land for the support of the police. The powers vested in these 
landowners were either left unused or were grossly abused. Warren 
Hastings introduced a police system standing apart from the general 
administration of the country but, chiefly perhaps on this account, it 
proved a failure. 

The judges of the civil courts were next vested with authority to arrest 
criminala, and send them for trial to the Faujdari courts. To this after a 
time was added magisterial jurisdiction in petty cases. The administration 
of Giitninal justice was still treated as not properly a function of the 
executive officers, and even the subsidiary work of capturing offenders and 
bringing them to trial was not as yet assigned to the revenue collector. 

In 1787 the functions of Civil Judge and Collector were once more com- 
bined in the same person, though he dealt as under a separate authority 
with revenue and ordinary civil cases. 

Six years further experience drove Lord Cornwallis from the policy 
which be had accepted from the Honourable Court Regulation III, af 
1793 once more separated the Cottectors' functions and made their pro- 
^eding s sub^eci to the jurisdiodon of the independent dvU eoar^ then 
!»tdilidie 4 ,<T Collectors fretted uad^ the fettem on; 

fhek discaredom Some pmcdcal Jncoavedencses^^^^i^^ the exe^- 

ive worit of the CoHeetots was hampaced by the dekys cd the coutia 
ind the decrees of the Judges, . Step by step the Gollocaors recbyered their 
btmer powers,. For what ate daised as revenue cases the executive and 
jurisdictional audioidties <were onee more united in 1831 aadin the 
frmous Ryot Act No. 3 C, made tbe Collectors the sole judges in the first 
instance of the whole cla^ of caises which in it ^ beeu pbilosopbi-- 
cally pronounced they were ex ti&ao unfitted td hy» ; ; : 

It is in pursuance of the same theory of the C^Keptdr% greater interest 
iu matters connected vdeh tlte 1^ the 

years he has been put in a poiddoh to oonfrotvi^^ of decrees 

in ordinary oivil cases alfecdng the . proparty of landholdi^, 
Instead of the property of the Judgment de.htpr being at once mado 
hyhfiabk to pay his ascertained debt, it is protected against ex: ; on by 
elaborate de!i Ices and arrangements which are under the diet 
■ iesign is most benevolent ; sometimes 
t at this moment interests us t a 
3 ite work of governing 1 i h s 3 ( 
i : the judicial s] 1 

i h p 01 the'sv t ' i i'-been. 
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triunaphant, of jurisdiction to concentrate in the hands of t ie c i if local 


administrative officers. 

[It is quite impossible for any Review or Society, not exclusively devoted 
to legal disquisitions, to wander through these learned mares, even with the 
aid of the safe guidance of Sir R. West, whose generous and ©nlightefued 
view on a branch of the subject will be echoed by every Englishman,— 

“ The District Magistrate, if he is to be in any measure the judicial 
head of his district, ought to stand <luite apart from the details of police 
activity — to bc^ in fact, between the police and the people, even those 
people on whom suspicion rests. Police efficiency would be improved by 
being left to its natural development subject to stricter responsibility. But 
even if for some time the percentage of convictions sensibly diminished, 
the apparent loss would be a great ultimate gain. It is commonly said in 
England^ ‘ Better that two guilty should escape than one innocent be con- 
victed.’ The popular feelinsg is quite right. When an accused is brought 
to trial pity inclines the crowd in his favour. Harsh means of proof, any 
leaning against the prisoner will deprive the sentence of its moral weight, 
and one wrong convictbn so procured turns die general sympathy against 
justice in a hundred other cases. Xet people on the other hind see that 
presumprion is made iu iivour of the aocmsedi that his. helpless 
.ignorance is - ttemed' ,'^di an€,;tl»c»;:the' , 

' ulimate^cen?ict^oi 'if '■■there is-ene, is ‘hut • the ■’vpiee''Of' their'’ ^ ^reaioii 
and conscience, ^ iAnybow he has had a im dial/ they say, and the con- 
fidence thus cheated extends to a hundred dubious cases of which they 


cannot quite see the rights or wrongs. Confidence moreover begets love ; 
the desire of justice for its own sake becomes a pervading dominant 
principle, and submission to the law identical with freedom, as the natural 
resultant of feelings and convictions trained to harmony with the civic and 
social systems. Thus and thus only is the highest platform of public 


spirit reached and the way prepared for indefinite further progress through 
the identification of the individual with the community of which he is a 
•member, and his whole-hearted devotion to all means of social ameliwa- 
tiOn. The mass of men being selfish ignorant and suspicious, and their 


souls,, being inaccessible to force, we must, even at a sacrifice of r%orous 
and complete penal justice, endeavour to draw them by obvious reaso&higs 
ohviptts. benevolence^ within a sphere in wht(di all may vyofik; best 
so working find happiness without 
iM, 'Oi^^e.,iihat'Ca'n best and 'fimt.'acM&ve 

title ^coaiplete ■ 
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As the REMEDY for possible evils, Sir R. West suggests : * 

Proposed Scheme by Sir Raymond West, 

‘‘The Code of Criminal Procedure contains, in a rudimentary form, a 
. scheme of magistenal bu^ess under which two or more magistrates sitting 
together as in petty sessions are to exercise the highest jurisdiction vested 
in anyone of them individually or such as the Government may assign to 
the particular bench. Some use, but too little use, has been made of 
these provisions, which add some further elements of compUcation to an 
elaborate code; yet properly constituted and controlled local benches of 
magistrates may be made the means of simplifying and expediting the 
course of penal justice, and of giving a beneficial application to the prin- 
ciple of local selftgovemment. ^ 

A zilla or district should be divided into a certain number of local sec- 
toona For each of these when possible a bench of Magistrates should be 
constitttted vested generally with full magisterial powers* One official 
chairt^ should be appointed for several of such benches at one or other 
of which he should preside every working day. He should himself be a 
magistrate of the first class, but should usually exercise his powers only 
in concert with his colleagues of a local bench. His presence and pre- 
sidence at one or another would be determined by the relative gravity of 
the cases to be dealt with, all new cases being daily reported to him by 
the police. In his absence the senior magistrate present would preside ; 
but difficult and important cases shendd be adjourned for the atfcesndsnce 
Of the oha^an. If in his turn the District Magistrate, of the Snb^divi- 
;idoo^ Maptr^ hai^ened to be on the he should piesidej 

, to a clerk should be appoto to among ptoiis 

Who had pMwed |fee District Pleaders^ c^amiaaiidn or at Ito that pft Of 
it toting to i^toal lam ^ sudl ps^sons tfcere are many now availabie 
who for a to to to-y would act as Legal Rememtoto to the 
bendieSf and put afi orders and prcicc^ imo the ptopef iaaoi, They 

should keep the records of t&e bfcnches and answer ^d furnish 

returns not calling for any iexerefee of ju^cial po^er. 

The Magisfrai^ of a behi^ should i^ve no author^r toiact 
except when assembled in a nres'crihert mTirarttiva 
about once a week at a ^oenM|tov 
should be required of ta^-thards oT the MibidfeateS priae^t at 
Cases of which a bench to once s^^d hhouM^ 
drawal or transfer accept by order of the ®gh Court, 

,A£ a compensation for their services the local Honorary Magistrates should 
OOlby sorne complimeirtaiy designation, and should be granted a ctow- 
■0®^ ton® them precedence over the ordinary housel )lder, Ao 
their eatoence | iw, individual members migbt be inv( set tth 
“ especially those of receiving compl j 
> arre*i , orders for docume n ; ui i i 
ic{ tf m of od'' IS, If 
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sufficient intelligence and of such social position as would fit them fot the 
responsibilities of a Magistrate In the absence of local gentry the heads 
of villages who already in Madras and Bombay exercise a petty jurisdiction 
could in most cases be enlisted, But in some places even this resource 
might fail. Still the other parts of the plan could be put in force. A 
perambulating Magistrate hearing cases at certain fixed points on fixed 
days would afford great relief to the persons concerned, while the expertness 
gained from continual practice would probably make his decisions more 
satis&ctory than the hurried judgments of men oppressed with other work. 

To carry out the scheme I have sketched, of local benches, with sti- 
pendiary presidents moving from one bench to another, .some additional 
expense would have to be incurred The expense could be partly covered 
by a reduction of the staff performing both executive and magisterial duties, 
for as these would be relieved of a material part of their work a smaller 
number of them would suffice. Nor would this put justice at a greater 
distance from those seeking it, since in many places there is a dui)lication 
of magistenal functionaries. Still there must be some augmentation of 
expense, and the district pr large town desiring to secure the great advantage 
of a skilled Magistrate devoted soldy to its service sfiould be called on to 
pay half his salary out of Ipcsl resources. If^p the ChivetnineBt then® wnnld 
be a material saving in fkoUoe gnsnds, and better to wimes^ tinv#lit%^ 
about -the country.' To.', the' people iiere'„w<^d l:ie''-.the;e«^B|[':ot-'fctinei', 
harassment, and uncertainty as to the time and place of d%>os^^ 
criminal cases. 

Every bench of Magistrates should have its anall house of detention 
provided, like the Court-house, out of local funds. This house of deten- 
tion, or lock-up, should be in charge of an officer wholly unconnected with 
the police; and any person arrested by the police should be taken forth- 
with to it unless released on bail. One or two of the Magistrates should 
in turn go to the adjoining court-house every day, to take down any state- 
ments that prisoners desired to make, and to hear their requests and com- 
plaints. The handing over of a prisoner to the police “for further 
inquiries’* should be wholly stopped. A prisoner willing to ppint put 
property, or the scene of a crime, should be sent straight to the spot and 
Imme^ifiately brought back agai^^ 

Tbe preliminary inquiry into the truth of a complaint of an pSeuuP 
Made by the police alone under the provisions of of 

'tiE|^;0O^.of;'pdbi)Mal Procedure. In some cases, hovyevor^': 

’ i^-a^Magis.trute , under Section ' 59, Or oos:- 

' ton'll' lhah re^dutf' in the 

mind of the 

officer' "vyko-/ 'has 'Or loss in afterwards 

the Gaso fudldally, if it steid epMO bi^ore him in its tor 
The'Stolhhbuhd:yafdo|iir'Of.'tba. 'Can hardly, in 

the same case, /oorOxist'i^th.ihp'pesl^ judgment appropriate, 

;.|d';a.Jda^.trate, '■•The'\poto';hess^ig/.^^<kfBe^ often do# In thi^ 
iyOrk, sho.uLd 'in:.di&eui:t'''cases advice and assistance IrpM-' 
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the Govemment prosecutor of the district or division. He readily per- 
ceives the points on which it depends whether a case can be sustained or 
not; and his advice and suggestions would prevent many failures. In the 
Bombay Presidency passed candidates awaiting judicial employihent are 
now placed as honorary assistants under the Government pleaders at the 
district Courts. The services of these educated young men might in 
many c^es be advantageously made use of in directing and controlling the 
police inquiries into alleged crimes when the circumstances were compli- 
cated, and the questions presented difficulty. In discovering the best lines 
of inquiry, and discriminating the really valuable point of information and 
evidence, the Indian police are very inefficient, and must remain so until 
they are taught better by persons of mdre highly trained intelligence. The 
young lawyers thus employed in ‘^getting up ” cases, seeing afterwards how 
they fared in the courts, would themselves draw many useful lessons from 
the experience. They would examine witnesses better, and discern more 
readily wherdn lay the probable strength or weakness of any case with 
which they had to deal judicially at a later period. 

Every accused tried in a Court of Session ought to have the assistance 
of a pleader. If he cannot employ one himself, one should be assigned to 
him by the court from among the juniors of the bar. Such a service would 
lend dignity to the bar, and should be performed gratis in return for the 
benefits of practice, and for the monopoly enjoyed by the profession. 
In the case of a criminal appeal admitted for hearing the appellant 
should be allowed a like advantage. A penal sentence ought to bear the 
keenest cririetsm. 
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The District Magistrate being assigned such a position as I have 
cated, the term “ subordinate magistrate should be abolished. In judicial 
matters the magistrates should be subject to the appellate and revisional 
jurisdiction of the Sessions Courts j in such matters as the assignment of 
local jurisdiction and the distribution of business they should be subject 
to the District Magistrate as Chief Magistrate of the District. Their 
subordination should in each case be left to be gathered from the specific 
authority assigned to the higher and controlling functionary. On the 
conclusion of a case dealt with by the District Magistrate, whether com- 
menced in his Court or withdrawn into it, he should send to the Sessions 
Court the Usual tabulate giving an outline of the case and showing in the 
column of ^‘Remarks'’ why it was withdrawn. So too if it were trans- 
ferred. The Sessions Court would then be in a position to judge, even 
without being moved, whether the proceedings ought to be called for and 
reviewed on account of any indiscreet use of the powers we are con- 
sidering. 


The District Magistrate being freed from judicial embarrassments, and 
very rarely trying a case or committing one to the Sessions, might most 
benefidally be charged more directly and distinctly idth the ®aperior con- 
trol of the- police' -bf his- ■distrk±. It is S' -relation' ^lreq;nea% imllsted on - thst, 
''of;T0liee is ot -oj^ht -tO'-he -Ae 
stuirpom.. . . An" asshftant for pbilee- pm|)nQKs^-.ef 
ifonc^bnary is almost a contradictioh in terms, but such an; of 
the head eaceeutive officer of a district i$ quite. appropriate. The District 
Magistrate should check abuses and stimulate dttigence by calling the 
police to strict account, but without attempting to direct the details of 
their work. In forming plans of co-operalion, and in detective arrange- 
ments, the experienced officers of the force ought to be much more clever 
than the District Magistrate himself, though from his commanding stand- 
point the latter can best judge by results whether the police ^e really 


doing their duty. 

The position in India of the police in relation to the Courts and the 
Magistrates is in some respeicts quite a false one. Instead of working up 
to the hands of the magistrates and the needs of impartial and cautioua 
Jnarice they often take on themselves the office of cririi^, 
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though vested still with executive authority to see that the Subordinate 
Magistrates do not waste the public time, harass witnesses with short 
hearings and needless adjournments, and make their variety of employ- 
ments an excuse for neglecting all. 

Under such a scheme as I would advocate, and so long as magisterial 
and executive functions centre in the same offices, the promotion of every 
subordinate should be made to depend as much on the opinion of the 
Sessions Judge as to his magisterial capacity and rectitude as on that of 
the Collector and District Magistrate as to his executive ability. It is 
almost impossible under existing arrangements in Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces that the judicial element of government and its adminis- 
trators should obtain due recognition in comparison with the executive, 
but if reforms are to be entered on an improvement in this particular 
presents no great diificulty. 

The question of the separation of executive from judicial functions has 
been argued by some advocates of the severance on 4e ground that there 
is a constant and conscious endeavour on the part of even the Govern- 
ment in India to put pressure on the judges in the discharge of their 
duties. “The increasing tendency,” it is said, « of the Executive even 
m high places to bring pressure to bear directly or indirectly upon the 
judiciary, not even exempting the judges of the High Courts, is of the 
most ominous import.*’ And again, “The Governor-General in Council 
himself acts under the control of the Secretary of State ; and what prospect 
can there be of independence being secured to the judicial bench so long 

such indeper 
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my cause against the Government before tiie Secret try of States but I 
did not feel that this small wrangle and the somewhat bigh>hand#d pro- 
ceeding of the Government in any way affected my judicial independence, 
I think then, as I have not heard of any experience materially different 
from my own, that the gentlemen who are disturbed in mind about the 
independence of the judges, may lay their concern aside The Judges hold 
a sufficiently independent position. They are well able to take care of 
themselves and are not less supported by pride and principle than the cor- 
responding functionaries in England. If in any way they are affected by 
the presence of Goyernment or a Government official as a party it is in the 
way of a determination to make it quite clear that the court of justice is the 
poor man’s citadel, The Government advised by its law officers feels this 
so strongly that it wiU not fight except on strong grounds, so that when it 
is drivea into litigation it is successful in a great majority of cases — which 
kowever are really less beneficial to it than its defeats when justice is 
plainly seen chastening executive zeal unguided by discretion. 

The truth of the matter is that the executive officers being deeply 
intere^ed, as we must all wish them to be, in tke suocmss of their work and 
consdojis that they haVe the welfare of tie pec^le at heart, are eager to 
cmry out thdr measures and easily irrfrated at tlie legal Which the 

■ Courts nyerynowhhd'then, place in' thdr way, ■ToSoiaethe.Jttdinhecmnes ' 
a sort of they would fain aholish Mm and hhf office altogmher, 

especiahy when in a high temperature they read a jud^Cnt frankly 
exporing some stupid illegality or indiscretion. And this spirit one here 
and there possibly carries with hirn into the higher places of government. 
But he is not long there before instances of blunders which he is sure he 
could never have committed come again and again to his notice. He still 
fumes occasionally at the conceited Judge, but quite as often he swears 
sotfo voce at the wrong-headed Collector or commissioner whose perverse 
Obstinacy has brought discredit on the executive and has had to be cor- 
rected by the Court on its civil or its criminal side. The same energies 
and fcuift of mind however which have raised him high as an administrator 
have pnerally kept Mm far apart from judicial employment and a certain 
pne-sidedness is thus made inevitable. The proper remedy is to be 
M haying Judicial, though not exclusively judicial, ejqperience and 
leptesented m eyery Indian government by a 
ittMster of justice- and poltee, " 
support just US' mueh 'as' 
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ororincl“,“^rM fespoosible share in the government of their 

Aould be so employed, and with him should be joined a strong and 
exptarencsd representative of the judicial department. 

foetid its present 

J »«n>onious, working with the execu- 

traportanoe to the permanence of our system of 
govtmmedt. Every measure that will conduce to the Judges’ professional 
sZrr,r'^ to and ready acceptance, and the diU of^the Brcb 

would wish to see the Indian mofussil bench manned in its higher places 
solely from their own profession. The offers of such places which to my 
knowledge have been made in several instances to really competent men 
have invariably been refused. English barristers or English trained barristers 
of infen^ ability placed on the mofussU bench would in their narrower'sphere 
be as mischievous as .the Supreme Court of Calcutta in its hrst years of 
revolutionary activity. The next and almost inevitable step would be to 
oppress their petty self-assertion by bringing them well under control, 
they would have few supporters in the councils of government, and the 
native bar hungering for their emoluments would demonstrate that English 
lawyers were even less qualified than Civil Servants to be mofussil Judges, 
The tendency would be to an entire appropriation of the District Judge- 
ships, as the Subordinate Judgeships are already appropriated by native 
mnctionaries. It is most desirable of course that native ability should b0 
diily recopised But k is yet more important that the bases and the 
. b^tK» of our governm preserved. Wkm wO admit the 

^^at^^vanlag^ separation of pomns, that is on the taett 

timt aJbasthdiides alfltfe i^d stmmk m Si sttbsta^ 

of supreme dl^ng piindplea toffar thpngh not absokite^ idi^« 
notions J j^ndotto, pnhiio dnt^, and personal honour must pervade the 
higbm' om^als of the stale if they are to puh to^that fijr any long pesriod» 

A body of French ot German officiids for Instance cbidd not long work 
beside om Eughsh judges and An Indian bendh wholly, dr 

almost wholly, native wmdd stand so wuddliy apart hom an Engsd^hnaiaiEined 
executive that united harmonious action vmmd impdssiMe. 

There would be infinite heattburningSj ^d the .wduld go to the 

wall. The judimry would eventoally imSnkely Weaker 
to the executive than it is now 7 and places wemM be gained justice 
and good government would suder, ; These ^nsidarations may reconcile 
tis to some grains of ill in our system^ and prompt us to ttip^nd it ralhi^ 
.end it- ' ■ ' 


THE MOPLAS OF MALABAR. 
By F. Fawcett. 


tThe recent outbreak of Mopks, suppressesfl, after little bloodished* by the mptare of tbe 
band, gives additional value to tlds interesting account of a brave people and of their 
rmpg in 1896. Formerly Mopias only ' ‘ went out to die j now we capture them and, 
if oar suggestion in a footnote on page 399 be adopted, we believe that the Moplas wUI 
become most loyal subjects. — JSd.'} 


The news of 93 Moplas having been shot at Manj^ri, Malabar, on the 
ist March X896, was a shock to the people in England, and to those who 
are unfarailiar with the question, the measures adopted for putting down 
an armed resistance to authority may have seemed unnecessarily harsh. 
It is not in the spirit of an advocate, however, that the Moplas are made 
the subject of this essay, though it is in one of sympathy for men who 
exhibit a courage which is absolutely dauntless, and a contempt for death 
which is unparalleled and certainly unsurpassed in any other part of the 


world by any race. 

The Manjdri temple, a shrine of the Hindu Bhagvati, situated on the 
fifummit of a small hiU just outside the village ManJ^ri which lies, roughly, 
biE^ween Ootacamund, the summer capital St^thm India, and the sea 
to fee west, has been the scene of i|f4 


l^'a'lar^e body^of Mppia^ and’^s^- diree 
The rebel Mdplas w^^e attached, by som^ bf Tip^pd Snltah*s troops, a 


thousand strong; and were victorious, slaying ^ppu’s commander. The 
temple was restored in April, 1849, and in August of the sanoe year during 
the Muhammadan Itg,mazto, a body of 30 Moplas desecrated it, and routed 
two companies of sepoys, kUling four privates and aEuropean officer, Lt Wyse. 
Their number soon rose to 64, and a few days after wards they were destroyed, 
fighting gallantly, by European troops who lost 2 privates killed and of whom 
2. officers and 6 privates were wounded in the operation. 

This the Moplas did to our well-armed troops with war knives, in a 
shape between a bill'-hook and a kukri,” tied to the hand and wrist, 
sometimes one to each, while madly rushing at their foes. Of this kind of 
warfare ffiere has been much in Malabar. Even when in 1894 British 


ri:Daps were armed with the I..ee‘-Metfofd rifle and the Bolice with SnMer^ 
Some of the reached the bayonets ere meeting wh^ th^ SOt^l: 

anri entmnce into Paradise. To the west^ mind this to ' 
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.young and Jhsty* 'Crime 'or the bayonet 

ends their; 't^hC'^ari,lh-ibKf 'fatheris house, Olriet nntil a few hours 


before he faces British ioops wil imh fh as if to the; manner born, will 
throw hims^ on the hayonfet, 1C bh rian^ a^ with wounds, will 

tty to strike at a soldier, .Others wifl leavh the plough or srekle r thetr 
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does not die, even though he seeks death with all the heroism of which 
a man is capable, is never forgiven, and his life would not be safe for a 
moment among his own people. Father, mother, brothers, sisters and 
wife would not as much as listen to me when telling how one dear to them 
a few days before was lying in Hospital with bullets through his body. 
VVhy did this “ would-be-Shahtd ” not die ? is all the notice that a family 
gives in such a case or else He is gone j he is nothing to us " is all they 
would say. Just after the outbreak in 1894 when 32 fanatics were shot, of 
whom but 2 survived^ — one a convert, shot through the spleen, and a boy 
of 15 wounded in the leg' — the mother of one of the survivors was heard to 
say indignantly: “Well, if I were a man, I would not come hack wounded P’ 
This longing for death, which is so opposed to western feelings, no 
matter what the belief in a future existence may be, was evinced with 
greater strength than ever during the last outbreak ; for it was plain that 
nearly one-half of the dead were self-slain, or had been slain by their 
comrades. They were wounded perhaps by military or police rifles, but 
not unto death; determined, however, not to be taken wounded, they 
asked their comrades to kill them. One survivor, whose left humerus 
was smashed and who also had a few flesh wounds, was lying on his back. 
One of his fellows went over to finish him. The keen knife was already 
on his throat and had severed the skin, when the would-be slayer was shot 
dead by our men. The killing of Mopla by Mopla is, as a rule hitherto 
unbroken, completely at variance with their ideas. 

Mopla songs best tell their feelings when going out to die the dea^ of 
n enthusiasts. One of tfeese was written by the popul^ Mopla po« 
VMdI&r, grandson of a oouv^ froha 
tor Vlidilr, a h^eeditary Hindu Th 

^ and tells how the - Hamandus 
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ves ^ his coat. Then follows a version of 
i^s wife,^ and how the innocent mmister ascended to 





new VMam ^ which a ftfophet was then bringing to imeh ?over the sea. 

^ Regardess Of telfe how ’ isjtlm was brought te 

K ^rala* and how, eventually, ^a pand rnos^ue was hi#t at 
absmrdity is that the TjerutaSl fa eolap^d tO do pil^image 

while Muhammad; was alim MuhansWd^^ #©0 years before Mflm 

wa? brought to Malabar or the i’ejtia^, the last Hmperor, went to Arabia.3t 
Mhplas will not allow even an aiotnjt^ the cad^an roof of - the Mos(jue to 
he feumh They will fight to the death for it, and they are glad of ihe 
I^Ohhnhy. The 'poem,., -then; 'says ; , , 
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commandment of God we will have no excuse when we are brought bd ate him aftet 
death ; so determine earnestly to fight and die. If we die fightii^ with fihe wideed men 
who attempt forcibly to burn this holy naosque which is the house of God, we shall obtain 
complete salvation. The occasion to fight and die for the faith is like unto embarking in 
a vessel which has come to bear the believaf to thediores of bliss. Therefor^ embark ! 
How well for you that sutii a vessel has come 1 It will bear you to the broad gates of 
Heaven, ‘ Is it not for the arrival of such a vessel that we should pray The 

pleasures of wealth, or family, are not equal to an atom of celestial happinesa’ Our most 
venerable Prophet has Said that those who die in battle can see the haurit who will come 
to witness tiiie fight There is nothing in this world to compare with the beauty of the 
hmris. The splendour of the sun, of the moon, and of the lightning is darkness compared 
with the beauty of their hah which hang^ over their shoulders. Their cheeks, eyes, face, 
eyebrows, forehead, head are incomparably lovely. Their lips are like corals ; their 
teeth like the seeds of the Thalimathalam ; their breasts like cups of gold, the pome- 
granate, or Hfce beautdful flowers. It is not possible for the mind to conceive the loveli* 
ness of their breasts and shoulders. ... If they wash in the sea, the salt water becomes 
like honey, and as fragrant as Attar. If they were to come down to the earth and smile, 
the sun, moon and stars would be eclipsed. Mortals would die if they but heard the 
music of th^ voice. When they wear red silk garments bordered with green koe of 
seventy folds, their skin, bones and muscles can be seen through them. Such k the 
splendour of their body. If they clap their bauds^ (he clang of their jewek will be heard 
at a distance of 506 years* journey. They ckp their hands and dance and sing as they 
coj^e like swans to the batdefield. If a human being were td see their beae^, th<dr 
smUe cir %eh: dainde, he would die (with loi^tagj pn the i^ot. Gebtiy thef touch the , 
pf :i^ersft who Me in'baMei, tk^ -rt^^dniimy blodd'^' .pain j ;tii^ fcfe* • 

•■and '-embracfe the give 'them tq.dafek of the .-sweet ymter of pixiMfy 

fh^r eyery wish. A horse caparisoned with Carpets aet ^ith precloas stones wiW be 
brought, and a voice will say, het my men mount j let them dance with the celestial 
houris. Then the celestial coverings Will be placed on their heads ; they mount the 
beautiful horses which will dance and leap and take them away to Heaven, where they 
will live in unbounded joy.” 

“ Such is the fate which awaits those who die fighting bravely. At the dissolution of 
the world they vdll be sped like lightning over the bridge across Hell. In Heaven they 
will attend the marriage of Muhammad. They will be decorated with bunches of pearls 
and crowns of gold ; they will be seated on the tusk of Muhammad's elephant, and enjoy 
supreme happiness. It is impossible to describe the pleasures which await those who dde 
fighting bravely without flinching. All thmr ^s will he forgiven and God will listen to 
all their prayers.’* 


Far otherwise is it mth the coward, ** All his virtuous actions are %nored. He 
incurs the wrath of God. He will be written down a renegade in the book Of God. 
Hk prayers ate vain. He will die a sinner and be thrown into Hell where ftosh 
o| -torture will be given him. In Hell are countless myrkds of scorpions, mtakeS, 

^htful dragons. It is a pit of everlasting fire.’’ The plcssunm' 

Of Ho® haye been revealed to Muhanunad who k hkftWK tSUghtiKli ^ 
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which the ^opla, ultra strict follower of the prophet according to his 
ligh^ts, chooses to go out to fight and die. The twelfth day of Ratnazin is 

with them a good day on which to start, and it was selected in the last 
rising. 

The poet describes how the Angel Gabriel told the Prophet that bliss 
awaited those of his followers who died fighting the infidel. The Prophet 
then tells them how they could gain Paradise and be met by the houris 
whose eyes are like the waxing moon, whose cheeks are like the young 
plantaiiw' leaves, who are soft as the petals of the young shoe-flower ” by 
way of iftspirihg them with courage. The imagery is not quite so happy 
as before, for the necks of the houris when they walk “ wave to and fro 
like the neck of a rutting elephant” But ** their breast is like a lake 
wherein are lotiis flowers, and they are always i6 years old and very 
amorous.” They come like sporting elephants to bear away those who die 
in battle and strive with each other saying, »I will take him,— I will take 
him. The Prophet swore to his army that such happiness would be theirs 
if they died fighting bravely.” Omar was eating dates ; when he heard this 
he cast them away. The Prophet asked why. He replied that he wished 
to waste no time eating dates : “ I wish to use my time for fighting ; and 
so saying he rushed like a lion among a flock of sheep, killed many and 
died fighting: be met the death he wished for.” The father fought 
against son, for the bond of the faith is stronger than the bond of blood. 
The Angela of death fought on the side 6f the Prophet, and the Koreish 
ware defisated 

^Tjha'e awrrive mpressions of the chspkced religions of the lower races of 
whose Md^ is tniich in the There |s mitch bowing, In the 

way ii^t pmyer is o^ed to deceased and semiddfied 

pardons, thfiahie tangais sha&lds. The most important oath by 


vows aa:e Jihade at shrine qf thie grea^ priest who came firom Arabia to 
spread the Fai^ in Makbar, and dkd there, On the coast where the 
Arab blood and Influence is strongest, the religion Is so to mate 
purely spiritual ; in the interior where there is Ifttle or no Arab blood, it is 
more attindstic ; the rel^on k mote Strongly infeed wnth the cnte uiiivirsai 
ancestral worship and its ooncomitent phases, ' ; 

On the coast the favourhe Motilnd ^ is entirely 

spiritual in its esseuce--as ,an Arab Mojpjavp^ it, In the 

interior it is to obtain some favour from a deceased who is invoked. 

, A song Which illustrates the way ht wMbh tie dead may aid the living Is 
entited Sbahtdu M4la PEttu, a garland of Songs about fte Shahlds-^-those ‘ 
herpes of th^ Malapuram Mosque who are the subject of the first sor^ 
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odour of that musk always pervaded his body.** Space dO.es n >t dsit i than % 
meagre ouaine of these songs, and the fecial chaJracteristics of the Amb Shafjidfi can he 
only alluded to in the briefest manner. « Usutnan Bin Afyitt is the third grmt Shahid. 
He bad the Prophet’s permission to admit any one he pleased to Heaven. He visits 
every place like the lightning of Heaven. He is the most celebrated man in Heavrai or 
Earth j and he married two of the prophet’s daughters.** Ismito AM is the fourth. ** He 
** ^ By-thuUssa. The Angels of death fear him. He was the son 

of Abdulla’s brother, the most beloved of the Prophet and the husband of Fatima 
the Prophet’s daughter, dearer to him than eyesight.” A tremendous fighter! “His 
mme is written^* Tiger* on the cot in Aesh.” . . . “He is the gate of the Hall of 
Wisdom. May Orod always bless him.” 

Tlie story of the Perumal, the last king among the kinglets of Malabar, 
and his voyage to Arabia where he met the Prophet are then told. Tlien 
we come to the destruction of the Malapuram Mosque when 44 Moplas, 
the bravest of the brave, fought to the death : 

Parents, wives, children, tried to dissuade them, but to no purpose. They were t«Id 
they would by their husbands’ death in glory obtain salvation. But what about the 
present? ‘Do you not see the sky sustained without a pillar . . the frog in the deep 
recess of the rock, the chicken in the egg, and the child nourished in the womb ? Is it 
helpless? Does a man in the grave think of his parents? 

Tf wwghed m the bafonce who but God will help os ? Can one’s parents ? 

M permit sacrilege to th^ mosque all the pafos of Hell await them t it is only 

Thiels “ I ShiOdifo am, most Qhosts.hni IKrtitas'ftar thefe 

The wi^ed Iblis IS thmr enemy. . . They have ind^end^t power of doing good to 

wTi/o P^se obtain salvation fobtn God. those who elfebt them 

bodvLdso?]^ raore pleasing to God than sacrificing one’s 

“tLv d'rt ^ *0^ none are more honoured than these Shahids.” . . 

the««fnrf compulsion but of their own faith and conviction ; 

Kn..! 1 * special place m Heaven and a crcwn in Taj-n-Okdr. Their 

bodies axeaJw.,.sfi,gtant God takes special care of them." 

benefit pf all 

, ^ name is KUiyath Sbifa., ... As a necklace for kings 

have I composed it Those who wear this necklace here will be rewarded 
by God h^eafrer with a necklace of gold. I am always praying to God 
to bl^s those who repeat this song ” He asks God to forgive ^thogra- 
errors, for the sake of the Malapuram Shahids, and then, naming 

Se™ P^^sible to man, asks that for the sake ofthe tease - . 

.yttercessoTS^ he may come to no harm. He goes the length pf 

5r wants • 

PI God, aod that he tpo may die a Sh^df 
p lated amidst vows ma time of ;■* 
have by rise, bnt;T:^ttte'ibi^ln^ 

. any .be- ■ supplied.' .diseas-fis 

invoking the 

God,” 

^ ^ ^ ^ anyHnng on behah: o ti 1 m 
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l<or the same reason, that these songs are passed over^ taking from them 
here and there merely a few extracts, there must be omitted the songs of 
love. These songs have not been put into jEnglish before. It is no easy 
matter to do this for all Mopla songs are composed in a very curious jargon^ 
a mixture of all the Dravidian languages in which the vernacular Malay- 
alam is paramount, with Hindustani and even Arabic, written in the Arabic 
character which most Moplas can read. First they were turned into 
Malayalam and then into English. 

The tract inhabited by the Moplas who are fanatically inclined (all are 
not so i those of a certain tract only) was disarmed some lo years ago, but 
the operation has not in the least scotched the spirit of “ Shahtdism,'* The 
following are its injunctions : There most be no chance of capture. The 
position taken up is chosen most carefMly. It must not be one in which 
they can be caught like rats in a trap. There has been some change in 
titles. In the last few outbreaks guns have been used for defence of the 
position taken tip ; to secure as many as possible of these the country 
round is scoured by the gang, and the more guns the more adherents. 
The war knife is prohibited by law, but a very efiScient substitute and 
almost identical in shape is the common wood chopper ; these and swords 
are now used. 

The band which takes the initiative is composed of men who have 
through continuous religious devotions assumed an attitude of mind in 
which the ordinary functions of the brain are stayed by religious ecstasy. 
Tho orthodox procedure is then to dispose all one’s worldly possessions,. 

vorce one’s wives^ solemnly give up body and soul to Ood, dress in a 
te coat and white ca^, and finally to go out calmly in ord^ to 
tb wh^ fighdng; above directi^ are not alws^s stdctly 
M mmf of S^hlds possess nodtiag but their wives^ ahl 
not dfivore^ for fear of theif intentaons becoming known* With 
jdomdf thetmfortaMte mmder of Mn C^o% 

‘in tSs|, the fttrt overt act has been invarmbly the murder of 
ord or Imid agent, or of ha aposJfeate* Confused id^s as to 
>reaks being pnrdy agrarian, or purely fanatickl, have ihereby 
arisen. Agrarian they are, too, to a tkm^derable^^ 

Sxing any social phenomenon as the i^dnct of any single cause is an^ 
must be an error. 

Before attempting to consider this 'pnffion; of the hark 

back and say something of how Islkin Was brought — how there 

have become such a people as the MopiN^^bnis which are often r^Eerred 
to In tis songs. Ceremonies too perpetuate it. The Maharaja of 
a] ss possession of the throne only until his uncle returns from 
, be Zamotin of Csihcut, of whom we have heard since thei 
) ] a 3 ama, is not crowned until, coming into Caheut for ihf 
he river by a man dressed as a Mopla 
i L having- eaten which th ; tii ude of '■ 

s u :der ver ^ unpleasai 1 1 i 3 
t "i 1 1 ft 4 a 1 E 
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The word Mopla ” otherwise “ MappiUa,” is said to be “ a contracdoui of 
Mahi (great) and ‘ pilla ’ (‘ child,’ an honorary title ; as amongst NtyatS in 
Travancore) and it was probably a title of honour cOnfearred on the early 
Muhammadan immigrants, and possibly on the stDl earlier Christian im- 
migrants. . . . The Muhammadans are usually called Jonaka or Chdnaka 
Mappillas to distinguish them from the Christian Mappillas, who are also 
called Nasrini* Mappillas. Jonaka ... is believed to stand for Yavanaka 
=* Ionian =» Greek.” Be that as it may, the Moplas of the outbreak tract are 
Muhammadans to a man. It is only in Cochin and Travancore that certain 
Christians are termed Moplas. The following account is taken from Mr. 
Logafrs Manual of Malabar : 

AH Malayan accounts are substantially in accord as to the following facta : —The last 
King or Enaperot of Malabar was one Chfirato^n PernnaS,!, who reigned at KodungalWr 
(Cranganore, the Monziris of the Greeks, the Muyiri-lvodu of the Cochin Jews). 
He dreamed that the full moon appeared on the night of the new moon at Mec ca in 
Arabia, and that, when at the meridian, she split into two,t one half reanaining and the 
ether half descmrding to the foot of a hill called Abt ICubaJs, when the two halves joined 
and Set. Some time afterwards a party of Muhammadan pagriins on thetr way to the 
fpot-print shrine at Adam’s Peak in Ctylon clumced to visit the Petumfils* Capital, and 
were admitted to an audience and freatred most hospitably. On being asked ff there was 
any news in thefe cotmtry, by name Sheltch S«kkn'nd-di% it h said* wdated to the 
Pounnal %e apocryphal story Of Mtdhammad having |by the ahoni whichi the 
-Peatomat lu^dteamt,('Sonvett^a-ttumbet ofunbMievdrft ■■ 

A;u:d s© it tsmsf aboEt tiiat tbe Befumsil wiffbed to uttito IdmireJf to tbenj, 
a vessel was made ready aad tliB Perumal lauded ivehtua% 
the Arabian coast. 


“It is xincertain whether it was here (Shabr) that the Perumal came for the first time 
into contact with the persons who were to be the pioneers of Islam in Malabar, or whether 
they, or some of them had been of the party of pilgrims with whom he originally set out 
from Kodungalldr. But, however this may be, the names of the persons have been handed 
down by tradition as (r) MaUk-ibn-Dinar, (2) Habib-ibn-MaJik, (3) Sherf-ibn-Malik, 
{4) Malik-ibn- Habib and his wife Kumarieth, with their ten sons and live daughters,” 
‘'The Perumal apparently changed his name to that which is said to 
appear on his tomb> namely Abdur UahmlimSamiri.” 


After some time be wished to return to Malabar to spread the new 
religion and buBd places of worship, but while the ship was beiog built he 
fell ill and, feeling death at hand, implored his companions to do that 
lyhi^ he had intended to do himself and gave them letters to the yarions 
phlefr. of Malabar. ^‘And after this he surrendered his sotil to the 

of^God.”f. ^ 'l.vv-v. 

:fea;#rnef9, notice from theinfbrmatton of an 
fombof the BerUmal stijl existg' at 

from '=111.0 place to 

f|br|vei:_ai;;;2aphlr, a.k. ara. 

... .. - ;-8'3aA.D.”' 

The- Maiabat; Eloliam era & f-h<» p#**-fi»v,oT 

Arabia . I' ;Ths It Is likely he spent 2 y ear s 
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whom are MoSL! ^ k 'i’ “’' “ Malabar almost all of 
tioo * numbered 769.857 or over 29 per cent, of the popnla- 

tion,-^ And they increase rapidly. 

“Kke those of any other 
Mu^madans. Here one sees no minarets. The temple archit^e of 

S^o^h! ^ “ ?**““• i» “"nh in the 

among Hindus, is here peculiar to the temples of Shiva The genera 

mOTh^n't^ is bnnging about, alas f meta- 

moiphoses m the architecture of Hindu temples and Mopla Mosques -he 

piMur^uweM disappearing altogether, and in a few years it^may be 
ifficult to find one of the old style such as that in the illustration. Some 
MopH Mo^ were once Hindu temples but the commonest kind is 

md^4^h^°'* ‘■“i *e ornamentation 

Md toe tuTOt, having one. two or more roofs in the larger ones perhaos in 

imitation of the Caaba. Some again are in the humblest style being little 
more than hovels. The Mosque is however always a. grand as the corn- 
mum^ can make it, and once buUt it can never be removed for the site is 
sacred ever aftenrards. Every Mopla would shed his blood rather than 

Shahids all over again, for, once religious enthusiasm is aroused death has 

no terrors but only alluring smiles. t 

The Mop^ TO Sunnis and claim to have bad theit reWon from the 
Chief priea. in Malabar, the Vali. TmS^p"^ 
Sayid All Bin Ahdur Hahtaan Vsdi 
riTSnSn^Si by ^ ana who daiba dfeeffl d«»nt bm 

^ .CM»tfc.e>>o^ he iraentB his sacred ^ce to the femde 

Mahbmj '®b bi Ws jweeeasoiy— after the egatoa of 

O^^pla joi^^^cfS, even aiat of the MahadftiB, aie daef tqite, 
^toQve of leaiawg wto cqnfera reftfam titles and dejp^ aretobertted 
m the same maaoer as all oyer S. Malabar (“toM ModeiV nrobfflt® 

^ fssM w^, sons, ittigh^a* and widosw recdvit^ certfn 
Shar^i sons an equal sh«e74*idawwitb.«m,, m»-^,rf 

a without s<^ a ^ of toe wMe .vdaa^rtBt^ ^a soBV ' 

Tto Nayar tarawad, m yriitdt, devdafibn ^ gu^fet^ ia 'ttrough 'the 

r f ft® preservaBou of the 

r^!f ftmily property. The M<q« of Sooth Malabar have fdW 
y.f f ” “ “'bno miesdy offices, not all, but. the Moplas ®t. 
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prolificness and mode of inheritance are enough to destrc^ 1 iic ttiost 
capable people in the world, situated as the Moplas are. 

Not only are they prolific but their numbers are increased largely every 
year by fresh adherents from the Hindu as well as from the inferior races. 
In the decade preceding 1891 the Hindus increased by less than 8 per 
cent, while the Muhammadans increased over 15 per cent. The position of 
even the slave-like Cheruman is changed at once when he enters Islam ; 
instead of his very presence carrying pollution to people within too yards 
of him he can walk where he will and hold his head as high as the best, 
and what is more, every Mopla will stick to him through thick and thin. 

A people prolific and overcrowding and at the same time wretchedly 
poor as are the Moplas of E. Malabar, are most unfortunate subjects for 
fanaticism ; and more especially so when the land tenures are such as if 
arranged specially for the purpose of making people discontented Of this 
fanaticism we will now say something, and endeavour to account for its 
existence. In many places people are poor and prolific but not fanatic. 
Why are these Moplas so ? 

When a civilized community adopts Islim as a creed, there is no great 
change brought into the ordinary course of life. We were told, at the Con- 
fess of Orientalists in Eondon of iSgr^ tlpt Muhammad^ Faradi^ was no 
jnc^e materialistic than that of the Christians as descsrihed in Eevekaioits ; 
it was purely spirittalj but dothed in fenguage the evefj^y interpretadon 
of which, and not the poedc inferencUr, was accepted hlKnilalgRe had the 
same idea. Whether the civilized entering IsEm adopt the exalted inter- 
pretation which is said to have been Muhammad’s meaning, or whether, 
as is usual, religion has really very little hold on life among the most cLvi- 
Hzed peoples in the towns, the fact remains that they do not feel bound to 
go out, become Shahids, and kill those whose persuasion is not theirs. If 
the Town Coundllots of Liverpool decided to-morrow that such a thing as 
a mosque should not lift its minarets in their midst, that it should be de- . 
stroyed for a temple, of Rimmon, there would be no blood shed. There 
would he letters in the Mercury^ some talk and violent language \ but no 
one would go out and die for it. If this attitude prosaic it is sensible. 
We have come to allowing without demur our oldest and most hallcRved 
charches in the dty being knocked down and grave-yards of the dis- 
honoured dead being turned into play^gtounds for making hetdtfefer 
already ov^^-teemiug populatilon. Ear more intereSEt is ' 

.. ,CQnlwisdh|'’dm attitude of, the dvilked, 

: if fba ^shrine’' fe." Wa- 

pursm to he deetr^ed tcKnorf^;’'']^" er^r.; of > Government, 

there is hitr% a Mfsgla in Malabar who 

Shi.;' a. ' ' 

better , or fargs^-M; 
mahh blood heihg sheC Hindu temple is dese- 
crated; and m a han#Ul . of Moplas, no one raises a 

tend ;to avenge to thefeligion. jlor win those of that ireed- 
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stand up to save their temple. The god or goddesses, Shiva and Bhag- 
vati, must look after themselves in these ebullitions of excitement. If 
their shrine is made a place for filth or even for the slaughter of the 
sacred cow, they must look on with equanimity. All that is looked for is 
ceremonies which will make it just as sanctified as ever it was, and the 
disgrace is swallowed. Why is this? The people are much the same in 
blood as their Muhammadan fellow-countrymen. 

If the difference is not to be found in the blood it is to be found in the 
creed. During the Soudan War we had unmistakable evidence of the 
extraordinary infiuence which Ishlm has on the lower and uncivilized races. 
What made the immortal « Fuzzy Wuzzy « of Kipling’s ballad such a “ first- 
rate fighting man”? Really nothing but the effect of IsUra on his recep- 
tive nature, More recent instances of this there have been in China.* It 
is a creed which, as if by magic, turns the submissive into heroes. We 
have evidence of this here. The Cherumans and Kanakps, inferior races 
in Malabar, are submissive to the last degree; in their lives the most 
harmless of beings, exemplifying many of the notions which are supposed 
to be exclusively Christian, and always in peace. But let one of these 
adopt Islam and he is changed altogether. The psychic effect is marvel- 
lous. A youth shot down in the outbreak of 1894, who recovered and is 
now in Madras, was a convert of only a few months. Two of those shot in 
this year were Cherumans and converts : one had become a Mopla only 
IS hours before he was shotl The head and front of the last outbreak 
was a converted Cherumam So it is with Tiyans and others who join the 
Moplas ths i^ect oh thoM of the towost f'O^s is tkt sb^owg\ 

I^icalhles wh^e the eluent of danger is greatest are tthere th 
In hiobd to the The ratost dangerous ctins: 

wofst daccnis, are also to be found amongst this Tj 
caHed in If. Malabar, tie i#:hole community of Ns 

wholesale mto Monlas dm the troubloas dme of Tipp 
but no more peaceable people are in the province The effec 
lower races the close mixture wtii them is altogether difere: 
Cbcruman, it may be said, is hardy 5 ft 2 m. in he%hf (the ay^ag 
N. Malabar T%an being almost exactly 5 ft 5 in.j while Ihe jjapr 
much darker in colour, his nose is broader, and Ids capacity is 

much smaller : his head is itta, and the Compare 

this with the Aryan Narabudd, tg's and 14^6; , V' 

Now, the hold which Islim has fixed on this mixtme of the lower races 
is very, strong indeed. The foreign ht tob blood in Eastern Malabar is 
Very slight^ if at all existent. Foflowh&g M; Bxoca*s method of indicating 
the racial position of mongrels or mestizos, if there has been foreign MdOl 
It; hw ;ht !i . eUtciinated long ago. True, there are individuals, of Athih 
bp ; ,i rule, they are not among the daDgeroris imes^ To the 

- i ll, *mputed the extraordinary fa na cl t acter of the 

J a : V ho are quite unique ai H [» 1 1 : .bammadans, 
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of Tippu’s cavalry, who, themselves converts, settled near Paghat; bii 
these Rowthans are as cowardly as the Emdd Moplas are courageous J 
and if the fanatic element came from the Arab, we should find it strongest 
amongst those who arc of pure or almost pure Arab blood, on the coast, 
but there we see no signs whatever of it. Not only the Arab Moplas, but 
the class calling themselves Bdtkals (Arab traders bailing from the Persian 
Gulf) are as peaceful as any class in Malabar, and are as little likely to go 
out and become Shahids as their so-called brethren in the Faith living in 
England. 

It seems to be incontestable, whether in Africa, or China, or Malabar, 
that the fanatical feelings which make people fight quite regardless of life 
are to be accounted for in the extraordinary effect which Islam has on un - 
tutored races. The' mixture which produces the Mopla of Emad is certainly 
exceedingly impressionable and emotional. He holds the truths and beliefs 
of his Faith, as interpreted subjectively, with the very strongest tenacity. 
The Salvation Army man who invites his brethren to embark for the shores 
of kingdom comcj chiding those who prefer to hesitate, has not the smal- 
lest intention of embarking himself until be is cont^elled to do so. He is 
not so strongly affected by the reality of wh^t he sings about as to possess 
the, s^^htest inclination to be off at once to Ibe naieeting fey the direar, wben 

that isrhich ies in 
Is In 


IS deadj. The reality of the unseen/ ot 
animism, is much stronger in the lower traces than it 

any investigator may find out for himself. To the 

heaven which await those who die fighdng are not a far-off and indistinct 
vision, or, as with many people, what they beheve they believe ; it is not 
this, but something which impresses his whole being; it is altogether real ; 
so real that he can, with that kind of confidence which makes his courage 
sublime, meet death with delight* 

The Mopla is indeed essentially religious. Although his religion may 
be sometimes in the style of the Gh^si, with the shows of the Muharram be 
has no sympathy, and will have none of them. The Ramazan fast he 
keeps faithfully, and prayer is never far firom him. It is supposed that his 
devotion to religious teaching, is a drag on his advancement in secular 
educatioa— -that so long as he retains it, he must remain behind in the 
for advancement in a country ordinarily weU ordered and 
i; bnt with this I do not at ah agree. It jis much to his credit 
which he feels with every fibre of his body to bCtfe 
' , everything els^ and will- not submit ' 

glad, to hate proper' a 
■ ■ ;d|^ has 'been devoted to ’fbe 

'.every to rehd it |he hrig^nal, is not a 

• long 0®'®; 'is.'toi^y^-hb.-bihdfan'ce in the way. of 

'differeiit to that 

Tiffs kind of faSnahraSitt tttay possess a 
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general knowledgci, for» as we see in the village schools, the K.or4n is closed, 
at lo a,m., and the rest of the day is devoted to A B C.* 

Whether separation of religious and secular education among any com- 
munity in Europe is an unmixed benefit has yet to be seen. For what 
would the Hindu be without his religious instruction ? Indeed, we may 
say, What w he ? for we have amongst us those Anglicized Hindus who try 
to put oft the old altogether, assuming the new only, and surely the most 
sympathetic friend of this land cannot but view these as hybrids which had 
better not supersede the original stock. No ; the Mopla should have his 
religious teaching, and he should have it properly. To aid him would in 
no way infringe the fundamental principle of our administration, to inter- 
fere with the religion of no caste or creed It would be easy to show 
that these people are spedally unfortunate, and that they have been left 
behind in the general progress through no fault of their own; and it would 
be not only reasonable but consistent with our world-wide known spirit of 
fair play to give them special assistance. The Mopla College at Ponain 
disseminates darkness when it should give light. The Musaliars, who have 
qualified to “read at the lamp,” and the Tangals are grossly ignorant. 
And as for the Mullas, who teach the sacred book to the children, I have 
never yet met one who had the remotest idea of the meaning of a single 
word of the Koran. Thus the children are taught to read, but not to 
understand ; what they read, incoherent Arabic, is gibberish to them ; what 
they learn is quite another thing, t 

It is for legislators to consider how State aid can best .l>e give® to educa- 
i® die citrriafturo of which rel^ious iaetmetion is not omitted* The 
pje aboiild be to h^p themselves in this matter. It is not fefr 
as It has be^ dmt diafe people are ipcapt^ie of Iminxwemeht^ 
rihg';only ov^ the® -oam: vemon .of the' Prophet’s -meieage .to. ; 

But it mm® be done |sdiido(i$ly. Some time ago the Korftn wa® 
iafr> Malaysdam), remimng the Arabic c^aim?ter, it being then 
)Osed that people wonk hke td usdeastand what they read. This 
transcription is used on the coast, but not Whare fanaticism smbiltders j 
there they w'fll not me it, and die book finds so sale# for the afitoeiceof the 
spirit of the Korftn is %ongh mere jreadfag or hearing it in the 
original, even though not a m oompre^ a thousand 

times than any transcdptiq|i into dm verimmdar* dieMnsaiars 

of the mosques are agait^ it, ipr if t^e peopfe and .rntpound for 

* lo the ordliomy tlm Oti^ ia taog&t, for .Want of a teacher of 

;■ the vernacoIaT. 'v 

if The above most be ttnderstood etm gmno^ for every learner, and certainly evSiw 
tmdhe® 0f tihe Koran kno»f*s many of its words not only in connexion with w%iottt 
'wjtM. ..fwemosilsls, bnt also has them in has- Vemaoalar .and in me -best assocladOaS:Ol.t^ ^ 
.''.Tlie'-ss^rit l l.Koim^'ftrmrefote, thoaghnotitegnit 
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to be forgotten now what was done a generation or two since in this land 
of examinations for the benefit and elevation of those who now have so 


much of the cream j and it is supposed to be quite In the right order of 
things if the Moplas are pressed still closer against the wall and by degrees 
utterly crushed. The Hindus, who have all the wealth and all the influ- 
ence, would not be sorry to see this done. And of course some comfort 
would be found in what is now an aphorism which so few understand, “the 
survival of the fittest.” The survival of the fittest in the operations of 
nature is quite a different thing from the survival of the be.st ; and if the 
Moplas are not aided now, they must succumb to those who are far 
inferior to them In all manliness, courage, and grit. 

The marked difference between Mopla and Hindu is observable in other 
ways than those where fanatic fervour comes in view. All the kinds of 
work requiring pludk, energy and sustained effort are done by Mopks. 
Moplas have done the heaviest work and earned the reputation of being 
the feest workmen, steady, tractable, and never troublesome while well 
treated, m the building of the iron bridges wbieh the Madras Railway 
Company have thrown over the big river$ of the Rrc^tdency } and in the 
gold mines of S, India tihe b^t miners are Mt^iasv w^^^k as Hindus 

Xet:ts;h^e -tt- 'elaughter’ ekoh- -and 

.■aga% on 'ire .igth, will' not o^ur, 

'qualities the Mdpla may be' torned\to\ace0tmt&^^ eeonb^y, : 

First of all, they must be civilized, the couaby opmed up with toads» and 
they must have an opportunity to throw off their childish ignorance. The 
matter has now been taken well in hand , by the Government, who, by-the* 
way, are not overlooking the problem of security of tenure to agricultural 
tenants, without which there can be no hope for peace in Malabar. 
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THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE, 
AND THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. 

By M. Caster, ph.d. 


Eveky orthodox and devout Jew has been repeating for centuries three 
times daily the following Prayers : 

** Sound the great trumpet for our freedom, lift up the lianner to collect our exiles, and 
gather u« speedily together from the four corners of the earth, to our own land. . * * 
Re*tore our judges as aforetime, and our counsellors as at the beginning . , . and speedily 
reign thou over us, O Lord, thou alone, in lovingkindness and tender mercy . . . . 
And to Jerusalem thy dty return in mercy and dwell therein as thou hast spoken . . . 
and build it soon up in our days as an everlasting building, and speedily establish therein 
the throne of David. And let our eyes behold thy return to Zion with mercy." 

And on Sabbath days and great festivals the following is repeated by 
every Jew all over the world : 

“ May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, and God of our fathers, to lead us up in joy 
to our own land, and to plant us in our own borders/’ 

And : 


“May it be thy will, 0 I-ord our God and God of out fathers, merciful king, that 
thou mayest again in thine abundant compassion have mercy upon us and upon thy 
sanctuary, and mayest speedily rebuild it and magnify Its glory. Our father, our king* 
, do thon speedily make the glory of thy kingdom manifest upon im^ shine forth and he 
^fted upon us in the sight of all living, hdiig the s<»ttered <mes amot^ the nations near 
; ; : v^to onei^thieir, gath# onr dhpetsed ^e ends of the earth. Lead ne with 
'■ jcf Zloo thy ^tj^ and nnto Jemaalaa the phuje of thy sanotuaiy with eveatMfcg 


These are t&e vety eldest thet the Hebrew 

were formnlaiied not long the desfcnictton of the Temple Acoordwig 
to soine st^olers th^ are oldar, and w^e In eidstence In some modified 

form even in the thne of the Macoabaeam and then the Hasmonman 


rulers, who were not considered the lawfiil kings, not b>#ng descendahts 
from the royal honse of But whoever the origin may b^ the 

remains that from the very be^oir^ these praym:® Were. cOpiddered to be 
“the” regular and Obllgatoty part of the Xitmeg^. / They represent the 
Hebrew religions Tradition, following ahd e^pha^ the Scriptures. 
It would be superfluons |o qnete the woy# of In which the 

same ideas, in often the same Wofds^'^e^ e^ There is no break 

between them and the Tradition, as sanctioned by the Synagogue. Century 
ftltef century these prayers have been repeated, embodying the hope of 
tbe future and giving courage to the Jews amidst the innunaerable and 
Mj^eal^ble persee itbns to which they have been subjected. Dfeep do»% 
;i e ci eviction that the day wotdd cOmOt when^hu^anfisiifr'-:' 
r , ,] •, [ teign supreme, .when ^th.ey, wQ.tild. agsiili' ’ 

b(j, all through the midyfieig*'** 

; . 1, beings ' anc k .nacing' i "% 

tesi' ; '"3 A t*" ■ iv:. 



Then ceasing to tread the soil of other countriei they w i <3 i^i» 
be gathered in mercy to the land of their fathers, Ima^natkm embel- 
lished that picture and added to it tihe hopes Of the whole of mankind, 
that the time of eternal peace and mntual goodwill would dawn on that 
very day and that instead of war, love and brotherly harmony would reign 
supreme. In this way the Return to Palestine was to coincide with that 
change in human society, commonly expected to take place at the Messianic 
age. In the state of degradation in which the Jews lived such a Return 
could only be imagined as possible when all passion should have been 
extinguished, and instead of hatred and prejudice, truth and real sympathy 
should rule. According to the philosopher and the thoughtful the Restora- 
tion and gathering of the Tribes was however considered to be an event 


to be accomplished previous to any Messianic age, and thus far indepen- 
dent of it, as being merely the preparation for it* 

For centuries those prayers have been recited daily, and the mourning 
over the destruction of the Temple and the dispersion among the nations 
has been kept up by the Jews year after year. The hope of the Restora- 
tion lay buried under the heap of actual misety. It looked more like a 
poetic dream, in which the dwellers of the Giw^to indulged, fancy playing 

arciuhdlt. wa$ so fta remoyed Imm sriy 

■ , utmost foy ; which a devout : Jew.’hoped,- be'dlowed 

to die hi ]Palestm% .ah" end which ^ could c^^ily be accO'mpiiished, in 
a natroal or hnnatuiuP a^^^ Solent way* The idea that the Jews could 
five, and live freely in Palestine could not even enter the mind of those 
who had learned to know that the next morn might find them on their way 
from the place where they had rested on the previous night. When the 
Crusaders had been swept away from Palestine, some hundreds of Rabbis 
went together from France to die, and if allowed, to live in Palestine. 
But even such an attempt was considered a great achievement and it was 
duly treasured in the memory of posterity. It has always been considered 
a pious duty to go at least once to Palestine. The Haj exists as such, 
though not so pronounced as in the Muhammadan world, where the Kaj 
to Mecca ^brings with it some earthly and heavenly rewarda With the 
Jew no such reward k promised, nor is it even expected. It is rnerely 
one of his pious duties. And even now every man detures to be buried 
t not in the very soil of Palestine, at least to be covered with some #f #»e 
hailh |F©m Palesriue. In more thau one 

to sprin|£ie some such earth i 
;;ddald‘ .prior tb' the butiai. ■ 

' whkh , ^haS',' -mimn place';,k' -follicat.’ 1^ of; ' the 

the last' .century, ako » /-^an gA in 

_ •/'‘S'bmt'of the dkab®ii^s,,rmt©''''rio#Iy,and often 
reluctantly removem u 

appear. The Jews M Ito of the day* They b^^^an 

to bask in that my w^O ohly; mady to repeat thoughtlessly'^he 
formula uf asrimfiarion aUd, with the nations who 

Opeue 1 the gates of ihe Ghetto. S^me wept so far as to renoim the 
ifcher 3 not noticing that they were at the same ^ 
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the future, at any rate in the form expressed by Bible and Tradition, that 
they denied by their daily action what they offered God in their daily 
Prayers. The great mistake lay in the fact, that they did not see how 
deeply attached a Jew can be to his country, how ready he can and 
ought to be to defend it to the very last drop of blood and yet that there 
is no need to sacrifice one iota of his ideal hopes, which are to be 
realised in a peaceful manner, to the benefit of mankind. In England one 
can be a good loyal British subject and yet belong to a self-governing 
colony j one can be as good an English patriot as possible and yet pray, 

' nay, act for the restoration of the temporal Power of the Pope, and be a 
Catholic hrench Premiw and loyal to Queen and country. 

However it may be, they identified themselves as far as they were 
allowed with the whole intellectual and political life of the nations in whose 
midst they lived. If one would count the number of soldiers who have 
served in the arnites of the Continent, it would probably exceed two millions 
during these one hundred years. In Russia alone no less than 200,000 
Jews, if not more, are serving under the colours, and their number is very 
great in Austria and Germany. Rumania alone, which exists as an in- 
dependent state only a few years, has had upwards of 10,000 Jews, who 
have been in the actual service. No less great in comparison is the number 
of those who serve in the army of science, and have contributed to the 
intellectual wealth of their countries. They have also been prominent in 
die field of politics ; and in the social developments which have taken 
place they took their share. It was simply their du^ which they per- 
hm they performed it cbeerMly and did not cimm spedal recog- 
; mdoa ^ these services ; so great was .^ir gratitotioa at Sndihg them- 
iwivmf jfosrmir^ part and parcdi of the general polity, i meation these facts 
01% for the pnipose of la|n% bare one of the causes which have -coii- 
tribuiad to bring almut this new ISonlst moveament. By that ptoidparion 
in the ddchGatrge of dories connected With dtizendiip, the Jews learned to 
know more about the consritnrion dt the modmii; State* from whidfe they 
had b^n excluded for so many centuries. The worde; of the past and the 
dream of those dark centuries assumed now a c^ was no 

longer the pious dream or the unattainable usWage In t|e desert which had 
surrounded them ; it assumed a practKSrl for% malooked-for and 

unexpected became a tao^bfe reality. The old iheS^e delivered by the 
Prophets and the words of the tihricfe dafly repeated prayer wire now read 
with eyes opened by an edutmtton, to wHch they had been w^ing pupils, 
The old yearning which had foun<i Went jWeviousiy merely in poetical out- 
hursti^ now crystallized round a practical mterpretation, Utopia had 
ceased to reign, and the quesrion was now beginning to be seriously asked, 
Why sh those expectations be doomed to a furthet burial la riie 
dreamland of 1 1 ' past? why should the Jews not begin ? look upon it as 
:a jporidbls feali ' This is one of the elements which | • * :he due to the 
r a ion of the first impuls#* 1 : 1 given in . ..this 

1 ; resettlement of 'fl ; 1 

the cot E slowly Epo , 

( ! ' ^ 


^'Q4“ 
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This feeling was then greatly intensified by the political J.nd sodfit 
changes which have occurred in Europe in the course of this century. 
The principle of race as basis for the new political unities was enunciated- 
New nationalities grew out of the old political amalgam known as the 
State. This principle belongs to our century. Before that time no state 
took into consideration the aspirations of the manifold elements which 
went towards its formation, nor did it take any notice of unity of language 
or racial descent. It is owing to this new factor that the rebirth of the 
ancient Hellenic kingdom took place, and, more recently, the formation of 
new states in the empire of Turkey, solely upon the basis of racial unity. 
This example was not lost upon the impressionable Jews, and they logically 
concluded that, if this is right for the smaller or larger state in the new 
development of things, how much more right would they be to claim a 
^mpathetic support for exactly similar aspirations. There is no nation in 
Europe, or in fact anywhere, that had such a valid title to any country as 
Mve the Jews to Palestine, whose Promised Land it has been and whose 
Ho y Land it has become. But these were merely accessories to the 
other great cause which has given the final touch to this movement and 
from a religious and historical has turned it into a sockl and political one- 
^No one can deny that the position of the Jew^ eapedWly ou the 
Continent Js no mojre what it has been years agOi were and 


riiere ate States k which tha Tfisw<i «f,Jtr sr 4.u . 

- . r. vwA- wdc i»uu m me oarK 


9MH n;it Hic uariv 

m a e-^ages, where not even the pretence of civilteation has penetrated a 

which one 

. should have thought had been successfully weaned from the ancient 
prejudices, and lo 1 the law of atavism seems to have acted with elementary 
orce. eeJings which one had hoped to have seen completely obliterated 
came o t e fore with a rush, which threw down the primitive barriers that 
had been erected. The time has passed, however, when the Jews resigned 
themselves to be the prey of the civilized or uncivilized mob, and they 
began, and in some mstances begin, to reconsider their position. There is 
ao more to be hopeless bowing or cringing such as bad been forced 
_pon them in a society which knew only gross flattery or abject servitude. 

; It ifthey can It And they it This is the Imynote of Iho 
new movement : it is the dedsion to hdfi themselves and hot to 
s^ves tp^ be dragged, down again to the ignominy of the pa^ 

Jh^arigbt brutal On the one side, anti-Seihit^tm 

Ahdwh^e? ■Intbo4po8fe,#|&^:.S^tesof 

' hther.gpvetnmisis^\|g\'^;ihe 'Times’ of 

, feeptember^ ^'idoes;;.jk-,akad^'-on' the ■nomyfrftsB ' 'ittao-U 

m the wt si^ flburi^es ; ani 

not vJt akri ihvadi%:aIso ,counu*ies hitherto 

r ^^^^br|il,.p|a^ar: put eosdeihnatipn does not alter 

Jets: These have a tendency to -be: mokk 5|ronger aad more abidtn \ than 
fej;hiC'3f .subtle philpSQphy and', t^:;;iikost.i^cd;bnt advice. Thes j h jts" 
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stare in the face of the Jews. They make them feel again insecure in the 
lands in which they live, and tfiey see the danger for their children. They 
are now unwilling to submit to it any longer, and however desirous of 
being good and faithful citizens, they cannot shut their eyes to stern reality. 
Not only has the " Honeymoon passed away, but instead of harmonious 
living together the Divorce is forced upon them. I speak, of course, of the 
vast majority on the Continent and even in America, and must make an 
exception for England. Here the emancipation of the Jews proceeded from 
a totally different principle than that which had obtained abroad. Charac- 
teristic of the Englishman is his profound attachment to the Bible and the 
deep reverence which he feels for the Divine word. To him the Jew has 
therefore been the Treasurer of the word of God. When he claimed 
citmenship it was this consideration which militated in his favour and pre- 
vailed. The sympathy rooted in the devotion to the Book was transferred 
to the lawful owner of it. The « Ahl ul Kitab,” « the people of the Book 
were therefore emancipated from the very heart of the English nation. 
Their mancipation rests here upon a totally different basis from that of the 
emancipation of their brethren abroad. There it was considered to be one 
of the conditions of the new political life, a postulate of constitutional 
government. With the shaking of the fundamental principle of constitu- 
tional government, this principle has also now greatly been jeopardised. 

^ Now came revolt against sodal ostracism. A third factor appears. 
Social problems unknown before are presdng now upon the attention 
of the stetesman. They make themselves felt in all the strata of 
soaely. The change from feudalhsn m liberalt#® has not always 
hee^ followed by hene^ reenlts to the popnlaceiii at any rate, not so 
. (jnlekly, thet he pteneived and appreciated. The altered con- 

ditions of thln^ solace and mechiuiios ha^e brought hardithips, wldch 
were felt on thi^y sidon The people which suffers is always on the look 
out for extamal causes to which to ascribe those hardships It does not 
seek them in die new priaeiples which h^ve brought them abotrt, and as a 
rule tries to find a Sa^e^&t In ancient times when a plague decimated 
the populace^ or some omer eivil befell them diey found the Scapegoat 
easily. He lived in the Qh^o. To the same, quaver the people turn 
again, and the Jew is dngled out ^e 'Scapegoat ; put he te^ to 
submit to it any longer. He will not be made the sapdfice of unreasoning 
exasperation or of blind prejudice apd WS not aiow^ M to be. thrown 
down the steep mountain-side, which shows the decline of sentiment and 
humanity and the repudiation of all those beauliftd ideas of cosmopolitan 
brotherhood which filled Europe in the Eorties, and which he,took ^!af 
A reactionary wind is blowing all over the Continent. PolMCal 


pardes try to make capital out of it.- They speak of “foreigners*’' Who 
bag]^ to be excluded, of protection from, undue competition, and Olhi^: 
simila?' phrases. Restrictions of the rights and liberties of citiz^S arOj 
to fblow in the wake of tb » revival of mediseval raystici;sin» 
and naistow shutting rtt the light Inter&jd feuds, ainbt|g 
.grow m and, the s- of the jews is-beln.g ‘made a;l ' 

Totheoldi^d i d of slaughter# new nm 



substituted, which is propagated in the name of new econom c ia 
net result of this class of legislation has been to reduce numbe i 
Jews to grinding poverty, especially in the Eastern countries of Europe. 
How to provide for the ever increasing host of famished milliorjs is another 
side to the problem, which has now forced the Jews to find a remedy that 
may be of a lasting character and would at the same tirne satisfy the 
religious aspirations and the national hopes based upon Bible and Tra- 


dition. 

The first move in this direction was to seek outlets, not merely to find a 
productive country to cultivate. It was also considered an absolute neces- 
sity to go to such a country, where the disabilities under which the Jews 
were groaning should not exist and would not be likely to arise. It was just 
then that religious feeling asserted itself in an unexpected manner, I had 
better add that, it was not then thought to be as strong as it has shown 
itself, even from the very beginning. The tendency was naturally to form 
Colonies. And when the masses were consulted they answered as one 
t u q n — only and solely in The name of that country had a 

glaiuour in it and the hope to be able to live there where the ancestors 
had felt happy to dUt was so strong, that it proved irresistible^ Ihe Jews 
had always enjoyed considerabk lihertiea in Twfk^* Thk gaw the Jews 
confdence in the rule of the Turkic who had showntfeemselves, imariablyi 
for centuries the Mends of the Jews. Close upon three c«nti»ies ago* Pen 
j'oseph of Naxos obtained from the then reigning Bultsm. Mehtnet the 
whole tract of Central Palestine with Tiberias and the surrounding country, 
for the purpose of establishing there a Jewish colony. It was now merely 
a continuation in the same direction as far as Turkey’s policy was con- 
cerned Some 30 years ago and often since the plan for the establishment 
of such agricultural colonies in Palestine had been mooted. N ow it began 
to be carried out in earnest. I myself was instrumental in founding the 
very first of these Colonies of Rumanian Jews in Palestine some 15 
ago.^ Our mcample was q^uickly followed by Russians and the numbm* of 
the new comers grew so quickly that the total of the Jewish inhabitants has 
nearly been doubled. Out of close upon 400,000 inhabitants there are now 
at least yo^ooo Jews in Palestine. The hope was at the same rime Ircely 
eSspressed that these colonies would be the forerunnetss for the actual 
Occupation of Palestine by the Jews, but m a perfectly peacofdl ;i^d 

^he ultiinate aim naturally was to be the of ihe 

with the assistance of Turkey herself,. No ;.|paile * 

reached the 'earS'Of^ the-'-gmi^ in 

nature also wOrisetl-hi^ifeisfe 'the aettlement of.'tiie |.ft|,in;l«rge .numbers in 

|ewa into 

^ :f^frd''asl.! 0 i 3 |eil .in- .'^imerica. But singularly 
encugbv-tt. s|phe^-.c^,^'ejko^-^^^ encomiums and vast 

pd-ant 'oOdld,, riot ■' takie •coor,' .ont^e .:Of Here alone • they thrive, 

on a moremumfi- 
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cent scale and lighted upon Argentina as the most propitious land for this 
purpose. In spite of the large sums spent in this undertaking, the net 
result may already now be pronounced a decided failure. The little good 
which could be done has been done, but it is merely a drop of water in 
the ocean or more like unto a drop ,of water upon a hot stone. It spurts 
and splatters and is dried up in no time. The Jews went, but there was 
no heart in it. Totally different are the drcumstances in the Holy land, 
and whatever may be said to the contrary, this alone is the Country to 
satisfy legitimate hopes. The settlement there will bring the much needed 
political and economic relief to the Jews and will at the same time open 
a new chapter in the history of Asia. 

Tho emigration of the Jews from the Eastern parts of Europe is a 
Heassify which grows stronger every day, and I cannot emphasize it 
strongly enough, No attempt to stop it, or to direct it into another 
channel has the slightest chance of success, it is infatuation or ignorance 
of elemental^ facts to protest against this movement. To the religious 
man this combination of circumstances and the development of the 
Eastern question in this direction seem to be providential facts which he is 
bound to take into account. It is a perversion of the Bible and the prayers 
to say it is against Bible and Tradition. The words quoted at the com- 
mencement of this article are an ample refutation. To the man who stands 
under political disabilities and who suffers the pangs of artificially produced 
hunger, who feels the grinding poverty laying its deadly hand upon him, it 
is tbea a question of lijfSi and deaf/i. Those who live the life of peace and 
oomfoil; are hot even able to understand it in all its pres^g necessity. 
lEwf day the moml and phystoal misery and maims the wmrh of 

eestaie Jews of yarioua shades 

a ^4 oi M now eome together to devise a 

pian whi^ idieuld haye the in it, They are 

opon the r^etdemeat In Palestine as the Otdy plan 
from pmnt of view. They are perifer^y w«dl aware of 
caldes whi^ surround this plan, but it has proved to be#e only real 
and it will have to he accomplished, if the evils- from which the Jews are 
suffering are not to grow beyond human control, and if dm famino-slndken 
millions who see very ^«ieatly the dmtidaide and In© 

remarkable powers of reasoning should nOt become a ierribl© intellectual 
proletariat. The tide can not he stefranedr Slow colohisatEon alone, 

as hitherto is only an infiniteamal if any 10 large numbers 

that sue affected. As Dr, Herzlj a MgMy accomplished Tiennese lawyer 
and writer has clearly shown, il WOtdd inean the postponement of that 
.acdorion at least 300 years, admhfing that the rate of progress in 
would remain the same as hitherto. He has therefore de- 
in a memorable Pamphlet on the Jewish State publshi^ 
O'ih#/ feats. which consists in regaining the old eonnhy larid.Of 

Tews who. would .be w.im-ng and .able, -to ^ork, ' 

ctevOl >; dance wtth mo ■ i \ i 

advof t as has be I 



teiritorial rights as well as to administer the country in a ipi: : ; 
safeguarding personal liberty and tolerance to all races and rel gions in it. 
The response to that pamphlet was a remarkable outburst of enthumsat 
from every quarter. Men who had been considered entirely adverse to any 
such scheme, fearing it might place them in difficulties with thear neigh- 
bours or who had almost severed every connection with Judaism, now at 
once joined hands for the common work. 

I will now proceed to develop as briefly as possible the outlines of the 
plan of the new State in Palestine. I must add at the same time that it 
has not been discussed or settled or even formulated in any way by any 
authoritative body., It is merely an “Unauthorised Programme." It 
embodies what is thought to be the ultimate outcome of the “ Forward 
Movement" A Congress was held in Basle on the 29th, 30th, and 
3rst August last, and was attended by upwards of a 00 delegates firom the 
Jews of almost every country in Europe, and also from America and 
Palestine itself It was the first Jewish Congress held for many a century 
and probably the first since the Dispersion, professors of Universities, 
students, business men, scholars and artisans were all represented, and 
they wete all unanimous in their depisfons and dettberations. The first 
resolutton was that they should ^‘ create for the Jiswish people a home* 

■ safeguard -and ^guaranteed by international or better % pttUc km in 

it.,- S .'jt ' .L . 

A vu«i>l> |.£[C .IH'ItU tfsano' UDUIKT pro-' 

tection of that public law which rules in Europe and relates the 
intercourse of states and the internal form of their administration. 
Nothing of that which is contemplated should in the remotest degree be 
open to be construed into a violation of these laws, which the Jews would 
be very jealous to observe as being the best guarantees for their safety. 
The acquisition of that land, t.£. Palestine, forms the plan of the immediate 
future. This is to be effected as I understand it, not by purchase^ as has 
been said, but exactly upon the same lines as laid down by England when 
that government acquired Cyprus from Turkey. It is administered by 
England, but virtually according to international law it still belongs to the 
Turkish Empire, and Tribute is paid to that Power by England. In the 
same manner is Palestine to be acquired from Turkey by the Jews, without 
withdrawing it from the suzerain power, they undertaking to phy au snnuat 
Tribute computed according to the existing income from that pro^pe. In 
return for this the Jews would also have internal autonomy. , ^ 
judges and if possible dieir own cn magfr, 

^ ■protect^i of Tiirk^' -This ■ Po«^ ml [ 

^ the, Jewa ■ They 'tr-usit lhe,:Tbflciih Cfowsrnment 




7 uf Turkey. 

Not thC’ 

wQidd .be'-willhg::tO:;^e#^gte/^^^ isettk in'^Pale^ine ' If -all who are 
wlEng to go, and a pedtiou of wdllia cpugrants Wm Rumania alone was 
signed by upwards Of , sotOdO . able-bodied, it is reckoned that at 

3 millions would .be wSltUg: to go, if only the position be secure. 
These would also not fee the vety pooresi^ because it is anUdpated that a 
large proportion of the new comets wduld' have some means to start in the 
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new country. Not a few very wealthy are mentioned among these would-be 
immigrants. The influx would also be regulated by clearly defined laws. 
The departure from Europe of a great number would at once alter the 
economic position of those left behind. The great pressure would be 
lessened and the competition very considerably reduced. In time room 
would be found also for the less fortunate, but it is not to be anticipated 
that a Refuge on a large scale is going to be established. The bulk of 
the Jewish nation, its middle-class, artisans, hard workers, agriculturalists, 
of whom a great number exist in Russia, Rumania, Hungary and Poland, 
and who are now systematically crippled and impoverished would be 
the first to go, and the rich traders and manufacturers would soon follow 
in their wake. 

The country is almost desolate now, but the Colonies which flourish 
there have proved abundantly that the land is fertile and healthy in spite 
of what people may say, who take their cue of opposition from incorrect 
information. Well tilled and worked according to modern science, it 
would soon become again a land flowing with milk and honey. This is 
the verdict of specialists who have had ample opportunities to study these 
questions on the spot. To recall the Trans-jordanic portion to civilization 
would not prove difficult at all, and as to the mineral wealth of the 
Lebanon range and the district of Hauran, the valley of the Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, etc., we have the positive testimony of the Scriptures. Slowly 
the effect of this new civilization would extend to the whole of Asia 
Minor, and would revive again the riches of the now marshy plains ©f the 
Raphrates and Tigris. The railway which is tcf connect the Rersian Gulf 
with the Medite^nean would strike &e North o| Palestine or could 
easily ho with Ih make it again the highly nations a-nd 

the empiniaia of the world^s trade. Immense tracts of land, the hunting- 
jn?oimd of i^edatp^ would be reidaim to cultare and dvilization, 

an^ the ^eot it in%iht have upon the morM h^ory of the world would be 
far greater than our imagination, which might justly run loose on sadi a 
topics could picture. 

I have now to touch upon the question of finances. As seen from the 
above the whole amount that is practkally requfred is compamt^^^ small. 

It is merely to cover the annual Tribute to the Porte few at least teh.years, 
taking it fi>r granted that the aimual amotmt would hot eimeed say 
minion sterling. It would be simply ah ad^vancf ; made upon the taxes 
which the inhabitants would, be mcpec^d to-pay* ipCowever small the 
computation may be of the number- ®f ^peo^^^ would come and 
' ‘ ! and possess some means, that number would be suffipiently great to 
it an easy task to collect that million and the amount above, 

H i! iibl be required for internal administration; arranged uphn 
i I i cal principles. The vast sums of the modern mifesuy ■ 
idol drain the resources of the Em< 

! > d L A simple gendarmerie would ^ 

:i Qited from men whO’ have :ea^’y 
In-iitmh-m ropean ai tn- "5 ! ' lukf not heae 

I ) 'I 



this characteristic will stand them in good stead in theii ow i state. If 
a few rich Jews give some small financial support to this scheme there Is 
no difficulty in carrying it out ; but even wiAout their assistance, it will 
easily become an accomplished fact. The masses who bear as a rule the 
brunt of taxation, will supply this sum by voluntary contributacm. There 
are also funds which have heaa collected or left for the purpose ctf assisting 
the Jews, especially those persecuted in the East. If those who are the 
appointed adminktrators of those funds will see, as I doubt not they will 
soon see, that this movement is irresistible and that it promises to bring 
about the very resutts for which they themselves were working, they 
might then furnish some of the money required for the establishment of 
this State in Palestine, It would be sufficient, if they merely guarantee the 
paymeait of the Tribute. They would be justified in asking for securities 
as Trustees of moneys left to their care, but they would not be justified, 
in the terms of their trusts, to withstand the pressure of the suffering 
masses of corel^ionists. They would not be really carrying out the 
will of the testator or testators if they withheld their assistance at this 
juncture. But these fears are unfounded. The Jewish men who have 
riie charge of funds are animafed by the loftier motives, and if they 



once 


themselveS: that ’'the settlement ;of the 

- best ; solntlon of ^ ' 

, 'Ibund.to foster It and’' to tinder ’'.eveay ■assistance 

The prosperity of the new Goimmonwealt^ after the first struggle is over 
and things assume a normal aspect, may be tjdcen for granted. With internal 
peace all the best forces of Judaism will be flocking thither. One of the 
pronainent features will be the spread of education. If only a small percentage 
of the accumulated intellectual w^ealth of the- Jews from the Continent is 
transplanted to Palestine this would at once become one of the finest 
centres of learning, in the highest sense of the word. A University in 
Jerusalem with Jewish Professors that lecture now in the European Universi- 
ties and technical schools with similar appointments, would easily rival any 
such institudoh in Europe. This is considered to be one of the funda- 
mental conditions to he realized in Palestine, and if possible from the very 
beginning. It might prove interesting to mention in this connecticn, that 
ample provision has been made at the Colonies for excellent mriuing, 
and the language in which the children are now taught in Palesfhie is 
HefetuWjf with the addition of such words as did not exist in a»cierit 
biariGwed eithec fiom the New Hebrew or fiom 

Hebrew has never been a dead Jangtiage. It las been 


, cO'Usi^mf m the literatbre IS'-Wldely mad ^and 

' cucmlami .anmhg' sdenee' shall. 'ihd there a home as 
■well as:aU- modern ’divfiizatlQn. • 

It is fliot expected Jews that are now scattered over the earth 

would at once join In nor that they should all come at 

once. Come th^ wl!!, bid Ih Unme may prefer ta stay behind 
and not lose the pi^lleges amd pleaames; which they enjoy. Some are 
indifere 'Others, -are swayed by narrow egotism ; , these are the very fewe t. 

I ilr$t rfe in Babylon imme to, an end, a good number stayed th ‘e ^ 


and did not re :urn. The same may and will happen now also. But the 
cty remains the same : ” Who is there among jnoii of all his people, and the 
Lord God is with him? let him go up.” That the Eastern question will 
assume a different aspect when the Resettlement is an accomplished 
is clear even to a casual observer, and that one or tlie other European 
Power may not facilitate this new solution of the most perplexing question 
is also not open to doubt. But these obstacles will be overcome. Pales- 
tine has a great future as the centre of the great trade routes which connect 
the three continents. The tradition of ancient I’hoemcia is an instructive 
lesson for all who have eyes to se^ and the value of Palestine to the 
greatest Oriental Power which holds the Suez Canal and Egypt requires 
no pointing out The difficulty of the Christian sacred places in Palestine 
has also not been overlooked, and if the Christian Powers are satisfied to 
entrust the guardianship of those places to the Turks, surely they cannot 
be unwilling to witrust them eventually to the Jew when again gathered 
from the four corners of the earth to his &wn land. AH the circumstances 
which I have tried to describe, however imperfectly, are now forcing the 
Jews to this Zionistic movement which will at once bring the consumma- 
tion of some of the Divine promises, will restore the heart to the scattered 
members of Israel, will contribute to save them from political ignominy and 
from economic misery, will solve one of the most complex problems of 
modern politics, and may hasten the time when “ the Glory of the Lord 
will again be manifest upon His people.” 


AFRICA IN 1897. 

By Robert Needham CtJST, LL.D* 

It may Be well to consider tlie position of Africa after the 
twenty years since the special scramble for that unhappy 
continent commenced. In some cases* indeed, the wrongful 
occupation of territory dates back to the beginning of the 
century, but the most striking instances of attack and 
annexation have occurred at a much more recent date. 
Among the most active aggressors are Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy and Belgium. The possessors of 
African Territory of an earlier date are Spain, Portugal 
and Holland. 

The gang of slave dealers has, indeed, been reduced to 
small proportions, and may probably be entirely crushed, 
b'U|'-fe/place’- has been taken, 'by the merchkflt bf alcoholic 
liquors and of warlike stores. The destruction, accordingly, 
of Africans has been increased lutier than diminished. 
Some geographical explorers haYe passed across the con- 
tinent killing men and burning villages. Can it be that a 
Chartered Company only hopes to pay its dividend by the 
slaughter of natives, and the spoliation of their property in 
cattle or land ? 

Africa falls conveniently and naturally into four portions : 

I. North Africa from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea, and extending south as far as the Sahara. 

IL South Africa : the region south of the rivers Zambesi 
^d Cundne. 

III. ^ Africa ; the region extending frpni the timits 

Africa along the coast of the ,ludinn ' 0 ifean'ib'the 
divided fipm West Africa' by Wiittb;' drawn 
■down the degree. nf .east longitudei., 

IV. Africa t the r^ion extending from the frontier 
of Morocco along riie coaat of the Atlantic Ocean to the 
river Cundne. 

Let us now consider the political state of each region and 
it^ /ainnfonent parts.- -V'*. '' . ^ 
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I. Psrorth Africa consists of six well defined sub-regions ; 
(r) Morocco, (2) Algeria, (3) Tunisia, (4) Egypt, (5) 
Abyssinia, (6) the Sahara. 

(1) Morocco is an independent Mahometan State, owing 
no allegiance, spiritual or secular to the Sultan of Turkey : 
its situation is remarkable with its north coast facing the 
Mediterranean, and its west coast the Atlantic Ocean : a 
mountain range to the east and south, a climate suited to 
European colonization, harbours available for commerce, 
and proximity to Europe in Spain and Portugal. Under 
an enlightened Government it might have a magnificent 
future : the jealousy of the different European States 
guarantees its independence : but under the present de- 
graded dynasty there is little hope. It is interesting to 
reflect that, when Charles II. married Catharine of Braganza 
part of her dowry consisted of the Island of Bombay, and 
the port of Tangier, which last was held by Great Britain 
from A.D. 1662 to A.D. 1684, when it was abandoned because 
it was troublesome. From the Island of Bombay sprang 
tlie Empire of India; the possession of Tangier might 
have eTenfeunted in an African Empire. 

(2) PassIng east^ard weGome to Algeria a F^^^^^ 

It extends from fhe frontier of Morocco on the west to the 
frontier of Tunisia on dae east, with the Meditermnean to 
the north, and the Sahara to the south. I have traversed 
it and studied its capabilities. It has a strong and not un- 
sympathetic Government, and the half century under 
French rule has developed its resources.^ ’ 

(3) Further to the east is the Frendi Protectorate of 
Tunisia, which I have also Visited, ruled over by a 
IMahometan sovereign with ev^y prospect of peace and 
progress. It extends from the frontier of Algeria on the 
■#est, to hi frontier, of Tripolitdna to the east with. the 

f the north and the Sahara to tbe : 1 .t i. , 
; “»f Tunisia lies the Provinci * joIIt 
i :: the Egyptian f’"'»n ’i, the 

< :h, and die uth 
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through which it has access by caravans to the districts of 
the Suddn. It is governed by a Mahometan viceroy, an 
is, nominally at least, part of the Turkish Empire. Look- 
ing into the future, should that Empire disappear and its 
provinces pass by partition among the European Stat«, it 
is to be hoped that Tripolitina may fall to the sh^e of the 
kingdom of Italy which has the capacity, and will, to give 

it a good adminfstration. • r a 

(5) In the extreme east of the northern portion of Africa 

we come to Egypt, nominally a superior Pachahk of Tur ey, 
practically a Protectorate of Great Britain, and possibly 
Lreafter an independent kingdom. Its circumstances 
present one of the great problems of the future. It seems 
Ldness on our part to retain such a dmigerous Pr^ 
tecfotafe. It was wdl to give it a dec^e ^ good 
fflWsttatioo, m ^ resowed te tins to 

now bto done and well dto- I fflade aear^d inspec^on 
of the whole proviwie in 1885 from the point of view of an 
Indian Administrator. In my humble opinion the time has 
come to treat it like Belgium, and place it under the pro- 
tection of the Great Powers as an independent kingdom 
with its present dynasty, the Suez Canal being neutr^, and 
open to all. No European power can hold it with absolute 
Jfety as it is too small to be called to bear the burthen of 
an ocMpfing army, and is exposed to attacks on every side 
from the Mediterranean on the north, the Red on t e 
east, the desert on the west, and the upper Nie Vamy 0*1 

die s6utli. 

It be unwise to hold Egypt propejr tip to 
^ a’' Protectorate, it sehnis' .madness, ^ ^ 

■ tO' 'annesi: by 

questions 


Nubia, perennial 

the ' Apply 

- ■ ^ of aprcwntnce to Brmsh India 

from ibreigtt attack ? (s) will It pay ? 


(i) IS it 

If . theVr.epfy,:|S' 'It 


'"has mtHd I T stt .died; 
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the problem on the spot, as I have can doubt that the 
advance now made to the south is perilous, and may 
eventuate in a second Khartum disaster, even after the 
fall of Berber. Great Britain has a sufficient burden in con- 
trolling the frontier tribes of Afghanistan, and the natives 
of her African Colonies, without also undertaking the 
thankless responsibility of bringing the dauntless free Arabs . 
of the Sudan under the dominion of the Turk, or the 
Egyptian Khedive. There can be no glory in such under- 
takings. Will there be any real expansion of commerce, any 
prospect of advancing the true and lasting interests of the 
Sudin populations, after the recurrent slaughter of daunt- 
less freemen and the barbarous destruction of their villages? 

(5) The kingdom of Abyssinia occupies the extreme 
eastern corner of the north region. It is occupied by a 
Christian population under a Christian Sovereign, representa- 
tive of a Church of an older date than any European Church, 
Barbarous indeed is the population of this monardiy, but 
it is desirous to maintain its own freedom, Russia has the 
eredit of conducting a settii*re%io«s semi-poiitiod intriguse 
tiitiah authorities* Great Britain thir^ years 

then King (Theodore) 
and his dynasty* and then left the country in anarchy* 
The more r^ent Italian attempt to conquot’ a portion of 
Abyssinia has woMIy failed. At one time Abyssinia was 
actually deemed by us as bdmg in the Frot^torate of Italy. 
It now looks as if the Italian Colony of Erydirea wsted 
under the Protectorate of King Men#fc of Abyssinia, 
Indeed, Abyssinia may have a fuftire of its own: Above 
Khartum the Nile ^Taliey WpB isdthin sphere of its 
mfiuence* and the Mahdi, and the Khedive of Egypt may 
have reckon with the power of King Menelik in the 
MOj [ions. Both France and Russia ni ay* throU| 
an influence, « t ?Meh s y 
sions in trade an I ] ; ( 

- the region s ') a 1 ^ 
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The Dutch Settlement of Cape Town was in i> 
occupied by Great Britain during the war with France^ 
and except for a short interval 1803-1806 never given 
back ; from this basis the Colony has extended on both the 
East and West Coast. Portugal still maintains its ancient 
Colony of Delagoa Bay, and Germany in 1882 in her desire to 
be a “Kolonial Macht” laid her hands on Damara-land and 
Namaqua-land an unimportant territory on the West Coast 
More than fifty years a portion of the Dutch inhabitants of 
the Cape Colony trekked across the river Vaal, and founded 
the two .Republics of Trans Vaal and the Orange Free 
State. Neither of them have any seaport ; they are shut 
in by British and Portuguese Colonies. The discovery of 
diamond mines in Be-Chuana Land led to a N orthern 


extensiQtt of the Cape Colony, and in the last few years 
the Chartered South African Company has in what I com 
sider to be a most unprihcipled manner occupied the 
regions of Ma-Tabae Land, and Ma-Shbna Land, extending 
practically the. dominion of Great Britain from the Cape of 
Good Hope up to the river Za,mh 6 sl The circumstances 
connected with the invasion of a distant country by a 
dividend-paying company, the slaughter of unoffending 
natives, the confiscation of their catde, lands, and gold 
mines, by adventurers, “the riif-raff of the British population/ 
as they were described by a Colonial Secretary of State, are 
too well known to need repetition in this summary. Em- 


boldened by success against Lo-Bengiila, who was hunted 
m death, the leaders of the movement, Messrs* 

3, attempted to play the ^me gihi 
Transvaal, but the 

its lust 




for foFland) <^nd;thn'‘cb^ black 

humah::.;Tie.-’v|n , discreditable 

incident : . im ■ Company 


did indeed MAdmemh and Hindu rulers of 

that great cOimtryv but tbe^ rbfefed ho man of his Hnds for 
the ; benefit of alien col li tights of property a . 
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religion were respected, and except in pitched battles there 
was no slaughter : on the capture of Delhi 1,200 females of 
the Imperial harem came into the possession of the con 
querors : they were noi distributed among the soldiery in 
the manner in which George Gordon of Khartum dis> 
tributed the women rescued from the slave dealers, and 
described by him in his own published letters, but were 
cared for until they could be made over to their friends. 

Along the eastern coast lies the southern portion of the 
Portuguese Colony, known as Delagoa Bay : the position 
of Portugal will be more fully alluded to in the description 
of East Africa. 


II L East Africa: the region extending from the limits 


of North Africa along the coast of the Indian Ocean to the 
river Zambesi and divided from West Africa by a line 
drawn down the 2 5th degree of east longitude. 

Of this region only forty years ago little or nothing was 
known : it contains Lake Nyasa to the south, Lake Tanga- 
nyika to the west, Lake Victoria Nyanza on the Equator, 
Lake Albert oh the north-west comer, and several lofty 
ranges qP inquntain* Lake Victoria Nyanza coni&tJis the 
sources df the N9e^^ is itself upwards of 5,000 feet 
above idie level of the sea. It is considered by some suit- 
able for the eolonization of Eurc^eans, but we have no 
experience of this. Politically it has been divided betwixt 
Great Britain arid Germany m the form of eOloniesrpror 
tectorates, spheres of induence, and hinterlands. They 
approach from the ^st t but France appears to ;be advancing 
from the West along the course of die dVer Mobangi into 
this region, and if this Egyptian craze contitiues it is pos- 
sible that Great Britain in the name of the Khedive may be 
found to be approaching from the north. The Congo Free 
State IS also appeared in the Nile Basin. The occupation 
It' coast either directly, or as a prote 'torate of 
;;i dadan power may be admitted : ■ a m©ans 
he slave trade, but thF < ccupa n nf the 
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'■fttable land, W ut or 


commerce on tbe north s id : 0/ ana oeyo: t 

by Great Britain, seems unintelligible^ SinulLr ' the 
occupation of the region betwixt Zanzibar and the south 
side of Victoria Nyanza does not promise at any time to be 
profitable. The distance of 500 miles from the coast to be 
traversed and a range of mountains render the tenure of 
U-Ganda a very unsafe and precarious one. In British 
India the early Settlements were on the coast, and the 
occupation was gradually extended up the basins of great 
rivers, teeming with a vast population dwelling in cities and 
villages, till the whole country was occupied : and it took 
the best part of a century to accomplish this. In Eastern 
Equatorial Africa this cautious policy has been cast aside. 
In the scramble for Africa there was a necessity for imme- 


diate occupation. Ommiany and Great Britain pu^ed on 
, 'trying' --to: , .-optwit' -each ■’ 'Other,- of , 'establi 

^rontea' pi. .t^mnimnfeattoh ' .'ihevcOasi. 

' .Tiie„' real. ' 'queslioh is :'-;wiSI'' the- o'ccnpation ’ of oonn'try, 

and the maintenance of the railways pay thfeir working 
expenses } This is much to be doubted : the inhabitants 
are in the lowest round of culture : there are no cities, and 
no accumulated wealth, and no agricultural products. The 
supply of ivory will not last long. One of the early 
explorers thought, that the products of the whole of 
U-Ganda might occupy the railway for one week in each 
year. The administration of this kingdom is conducted by 
extremely ignorant native chieftains. The political aspect 
of the region of East Equatorial Africa is very imsatis** 
Bo far at the present time the import of lit 
weapons has not commenced, 

'£nfOpean colonists could O^fntj^entlyTn' 
Colony :Frote^ofe^;:orH 

'.in; jthe-'fty'^sh Protectorate ao-rth 





'of setded, no 

European pal pv^-.'the missionary, who 
sends home such an ihimdah^ df .tf from every pait 

/■■af .Biiilsh India, '-ancl Cey|o%j-fe\^bone to. bestow m ' i 
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country from Equatorial Africa or the Equator. We must 
recollect that barely twenty or thirty years have elapsed 
since this lake may be said to have been discovered by 
Speke, and visited by Henry Stanley. Enthusiasts may 
dream of expeditions pressing northward along the Nile 
Valley from the lakes to Khartum to meet the advance 
guard of the Khedive of Egypt moving southwards. Mr. 
Rhodes dreamt another dream of a telegraphic line from 
his own Rhodesia, south of the Zambesi river, to Lake 
Nydsa, from Lake Nydsa to Lake Tanganyika, from ^ 
Lake Tanganyika to Lake Victoria Nyanza. In British 
India we are in the habit of dealing with things actual 
and practical, and which pay the outlay of the undertaking, 
so the boasts of African promoters of companies do not 
disturb an old Anglo-Indian like the writer. 

To the north of these two great annexations of Great 
Britain and Germany are the barbarous tribes of the Galla 
and Somdli, extending up to Cape Guardafui. The latest 
maps show this vast region to be partly under a British 
Protectprate* and partly, Heaven save the mark j under 
.'I'taltan ■„ The -islands -of Zan$4ar;and 

■' "are' 'held;'' under.. 

M'OJ^unbi<|ue ' with .an-’ eattensive ■sea-'frqnt, 1 

down to Lozengo Marquez in South xAfite, hut ^ 
coveted Hlni^land is oeoupied by the Brtttsh Cent 
Africa Protectorate on Lake Hy4sa and the rtyer 
The Porn^uese Coloaies^^^k AlHca, ^ India, 

represent the mtserabl® snminal of the mo^ U 
IV. West Afrltn, The rngidn esdendlng from the 
frontier of Morocco along A coast of the Atlantic Ocean 
ro die River Curkne. PrUceedlng southwards iroro J^^ 
Ifnn wi come to the Spanish Protectorate, pai t ,of > 
#nhhta- profitless possession opposite to Canary 
5 h|ih are also Spanish. N< xc it comes 

' Polony of Sen ^ > ; pdual 

araapda'' 'i occupies 


tieafly two iiiillions of square miles. Next,i3iKnj 
Settlement on the river Gambia, and the patch known s s " ' 
Portuguese Guinea. Then comes French Guinea, also 
known as Rivieres du Sud, and the important British 
Colony of Sierra Leone. Passing beyond we come to the 
American Republic of Liberia, beyond which is the French 
Colony known as Great Bassaum on the Ivory Coast. 
Beyond is the British Colony of the Gold Coast. Beyond 
is the German Colony of Togoland, and the French 
, Colony of Dahomy. All these petty Colonies have no 
Hinterland. They are entirely shut off from all internal 
expansion by the French Sudin, part of the Senegal 
Colony. The native Kingdoms of Ashanti, or Dahomi, do 
r not count for much. Passing onwards we come to the 
• large block of the Niger Coast British Protectorate, the 
|r; . ' Brhish'Golouy; of the Island of Lago^- "the- tearitory of . ^ ■ <0 
; ''tte'-N^r -■•iChartered, British '.CornpanLy ■extending'' ■'&. into ■ ’ 

, the interior so as to include the Sultanat of Bornu in its 
Protectorate, and reach the shores of Lake Chad. At the 
point where the coast of Africa ceases to run to the west, 
and trends southward is the German Colony of the 
Cameroons, which extends in the interior as far as Lake 
Chad: 

: South of the Equator we come on the Colony of the 

French Congo, which reaches fmr into the interior, and 
following the course of the River Mobangi runs north- 
j ward up to the south shore of Lake Chad, whde its :|| 
;^tern expansion is only prevented by the Protectorate > 

; ' British East Africa from tapping the valley of ike Nie fi* V' 

We now arrive at the most amaxing the 

, 'great scr^dbfe-I^ABi^ -the Congo -Tt has 

'a narrow 

0 ^ . .the ■ river ;■ ex^ 

' tending back .,J 

atca of nine^hOi^red'’to^ .touching to ' 

north \the'v^^ of'' French 
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Colony, to the east the British and German East African 
Protectorates, and to the south the British Central African 
Protectorate : to the west the Portuguese Colony of 
Angola. In fact it occupies the great and imperfectly 
known centre of Africa north and south of the Equator. 
That an individual European Sovereign, and a petty State 
like Belgium can effectually occupy and manage such a vast 
and profitless territory is very problematical, and France 
has the reversion of the whole, if King Leopold and 
Belgium desire to be free of the burthen. 

South of the Congo Free State is the Portuguese 
Colony of Angdla : as a fact a small portion of this Colony 
is situated to the north of the estuary of the great river. 
At one time the Portuguese dreamt of extending their two 
Colonies on the East and West Coasts so as to touch each 
other ; from this dream there has been a rude awakening. 

This completes the circuit of the four regions of Africa, 
and the detail of their political position in 1897, subject to 
errors of statement in so complicated a subject and changes 
which are taking^ place. I have watched the sad and 
ilioving dmma of African oppression for more dtan twenty 
years. The of , Ar^ under ihe Turk aM as 

nothing in compattson 

This great continent, compact in fo^m, .and accessible to 
the ocean on every side with vast navigable rivers, may be 
said .roughly and inclusive of its adjacent^ islands to com.- 
prise eleven miihons of sqimre miles : its popumtion 
amounts to one hundred md tMrty is a 

minimum calculatfdk We ^not kSl thtS ^ as 

we have elsewhere- and replace it* by the riffraff surplus of 


European nations V even if wh to do so, we rnay 

as a fact that the N^o and Bantu races are made 
stuff, that no amount of cruel persecution continued 




to exterminate them. 



to 


as a hopeless savage* ; In ^ #1 


hundred 


those, who know them weil, aie oi op* li 

and Negro are quite able to hold their own agains i the 

Latin and Teutonic races, if they get their chance. 

This population both in India and Africa can live and 
propagate their race in yearly increasing millions in a 
climate, and in a social environment, under which the Euro- 
pean will surely succumb. The same Power that fashioned 
the features of the region, has created the population suitable 
to inhabit it, If wisdom and benevolence, and not selfish 
chauvinism, united with low earth greed, had guided the 
councils of European statesmen, they would have devised 
plans which would be to the advantage of the indigenous 
population, and not to that of the reckless and penniless 
adventurers. 


I now give the statistical results as regards 


I, Great Britam ; Sotitfe, east, ay&d west re^ons 
of the Contitient and islands on both 
East and West Coast 

II. France : North and west regions of the Con- 
tinent and islands on the East Coast . . . 

III, Germany : South, east, and west regions of 

the Continent 

IV. Portugal; East and west regions of the 

Continent and islands on the West 
Coast ... , ... 

V. Spain : North and west regions of the Con- 
tinent and islands on the West Coast ... 


VI. Italy; North region of the Continent 
VIL Belgium : West region of the Continent ... 
VIII. Two Boer Republics : South r^ion of the 
Continent 


Morocco : North region of the Continent ... 
Tnpoh^ North region of the C<fli- 

, ..r-r-' 

■.|E|l.\|^pt;^'^prthTegion of the Contihent- ■ ,>i 
^ ' North region - of 'Ih^' 


XHI. 



hf.'iife Coo- 


'XIV. Wfstej^''. .fc^n : 'of,' the :Co«‘ • 

XV. lihetla; 

Xyi. Area /occupied hj? 

. ' 'Continent' 'V , •• '4*^ v. 
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2,194,000 

43,200,000 

3,320,000 

30,000,000 

884,000 

8,300,000 

826,000 

5,400,000 

150,000 

400,000 

905,000 

16,000,000 

177.000 

154.000 

1,00 
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.^9,000' 

5,800,000 

773,000 

; 2,730,000 

155,000 

51,000 

2,800,000 

1,000,000 

70,000 
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Concluding Remarks. 

What is the moral of this discreditable game of grab 
which the three great nations of Europe (France, Germany, 
Great Britain) have been playing at the expense of the 
unhappy African, Semites, Hamites, Negro, Bantu, and 
Hottentot- Bushmen ? Attila and Genghis Khan could 
not have done worse than these nominal Christian States. 
Murder, confiscation, rapine, have been the results. De- 
ception and diplomacy have been the machinery. Lust of 
land and gold have been the motive power. 

What a mockery it seems with one hand to stop the 
deportation of slaves, and with the other to introduce 
millions of casks of alcoholic liquors ! One missionary re- 
ports his landing from a ship'with ten thousand gallons of 
alcohol. Lord Salisbury is credited with the assertion, 
that the settlement of religious missionary bodies in a region, 
to which they had come to preach the Gospel, helped to 
make up the proof of the occupation of the region, which 
was required to Justify a claim to its sovereignty I T reaties 
ime made by missiomuies, acfentific explorers, designing 
and the iddef who put his wa$cU m a treaty* 
he. im'-dolng ;■ 'ihe 'femndy bottle, was -placed 



.by;iils'',tf<ie '.and' -idie pen- put- in 
'often,' ’ : ■ in , Ignotaace, ■ .^ignlnf , ■ -the^ same ■ ' lauds- -to -rival' 
adwnturers^. 

' Thruughoui^ -was: ah:, 'n^lect; ^ ''.the ■ -interests, 
■of the.u^ppy'popidhtloii ; '-jdiey^were tO', be '.saved, .iiuleed 
from deportatfcm. across ■tfee/'AMahtlc.to a'oo|i|t^rlato- which 
men ,pf thfersame'b&d.have .nine mSions of 
freed- men. ' '(ei&ems -. of .the S-tates pt N,. A. ) in a 
Stage of Emopean hidtUfe to remain at home 

be slaves there, to see their lands and cattle confiscated* 
^ d stroyed, daeir xdiieftains, like poor Bushlid, 
by ihe G ms ns* their women, as in tl r Camerdphs^ 
r rt cultured*’ Eur3pi^ns,< 
tnissioni ‘ent 'Ch-iiarches': nd.deh 

n, and 'ton M i 





missionary near Lake Nydsa is said to Have act: . eUl^ CU 
a man : another missionary near Victoria Nyasa to have 
burned a village : some sections of Christians actually wage 
war with other sections. Things are done, which would be 
deemed to be impossible out of Pandemonium — and yet 
this is complacently described as the advance of civilization 
and Christianity, 

There are still a few unoccupied regions, notably Wadai, 
and Kanem in the eastern Sahara. Thousands of square 
miles have never had any effectual occupation, but the 
words “ sphere of influence,*’ and ** Hinterland,” are delight- 
fully elastic. The unhappy Portuguese had nominal 
possession of a vast region under a treaty made by the 
Emperor of Monomotdpa in 1630 4,0,, but they had main- 
tained no “ effectual occupation,” and when the South 
i^fdean Company began to lust for Ma-Sh<^dand, the 
■ claims ~ of /Poring^:’ were, re|ected .wfeh, scoth, 
rightly so, fc>r they had lost tbeit opppiijimii^ ; as 
of Spain and of the Empires of Rom;e and Tuirkey passed 
away, and as the Empire of Great Britain may before long 
pass away, unless it reverts to those principles of righteous- 
ness which alone give permanence to a Rule. 
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PIRACY IN MOROCCO. 


By Ion Perdicaris. 

The two points of special interest in Moorish affairs at 
present are, the increasing piracy on the Riff coast and the 
reported negotiations of “the Globe Syndicate with some 
of the Sheikhs of the Sus country. In this district Sidi 
Housein El Heshem has never been reduced to absolute 
submission by the Imperial forces, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of the Mejazen or Government, supported by the 
apparently obvious proof of the alleged recent victories, in 
the shape of numerous camel loads of human heads sent 
from Sus to decorate the gates of Morocco City. There 
the Sultan and his Court are still detained owing to the 


unsettled condition of the southern districts. 

Major Spilsbury had attempted on behalf of the Syndi- 
cate, to obtain important mining and trade concessions 
directly from the Sultan, but failed, owing to the deter- 
mined opposition of the Grand Vkeer, Ba Hamed, w:ho is 
sdll, to all vittuai ruler of the 

Shereo^an State. If, hOw^ever, as the Mejazen seems to 
fearr Sidi Housein El' who is all powerful 

throughout the Sus country, has, himself, accorded any 
direct enoouragemeni to the agents of the Glohe Syndi- 
cate, the hitherto vague and unsubstantial projects of the 

promoters of this enterprising venture might, indeed, assume 
a sufficiently definite cffiaracter to justify both ’the anxiety of 
the Grand Vizeer and the confidence of inyestors. 

These, nevertheliess, are conjurations of minor import- 
ance to the integrity of . the Moorish Emph^ than the 
Increasing frequency of the piratic exploits of the Bocof a 
KaWle on the Riff coast, at the opposite extremity of the 


Suiters 'dominions. 


the* 


‘•Ibe Bocoyas, one of the most 

ity — the autochthc : l' inhabitani^ * 




uches or bord< I the 


3rr?i- 


Pirdcy iti Motl 


l i 


_^re absolutely indifferent to the arguments o, 

either native or foreign sides t> 

As in the case of most “^3 the Bocoya 

the story of these Riffian -8^“ retaliation 

tribesmen themselves assert ‘o the 

«< «»« 

official who felled advanced, in hard cash, 

"ir— aSi” .bo., £,..«> 1. 

a sum of SIX this officer, the commander 

According to ffie ^tmg the Moorish coast, 

decline ^ ^d he return the money he 

^econixatendof war.^^^^ ^^p^^edly 

the M life «ar in 1893 . when the S^nish 

«~.lv « h-fc - “b-' “>=>' ” 

-..y opo»b«-, ..Mol, IK 

ss M.,a.o.c™p— 

late Sultan, Mulai El Hassan, an mdemn y 

other Riffian tribes although they were 
tL tvpiITpmI bv the Sdtaa’s iiitemnlieo, to lay down 

still ^ist in thtir ai-ojudged attempts, when- 
-■“"^irfoE^ tT iSl a4t4 to their aH^ 
ever o<» > rhne it was offiy Spanish sub|ec» 

a^essions failed to produce 

“ who build their bwn. re^^^-, 

arar wood, a sjAeh^ :ne«»i 
mountains, whose inatsiesKT^e festn^s 
pressed, an hitherto involve 
how ktet^d their tactics and have boldly 

^i:tieir^own;cMmito and to compensation 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that even were the 
Bocoyas able to prove, beyond any doubt, the accuracy of 
their assertions, statements which may be so coloured by 
passion and race-hatred as to be practically unreliable, and 
no long'er represent the facts, as they actually occurred at 
the time of the original dispute in ’92, still, the means by 
which these tribesmen are endeavouring to call attention 
to their alleged grievance involve such cruel injustice to 
the victims of these Rififian aggressions and constitute such 
gross violations of international law that no authority, nor 
even any individual however benevolently disposed towards 
themselves, could possibly defend their cause. In judging 
the situation it may yet be well, by an effort of the 
imagination to place oneself in the position of these 
Rifhan mountaineers, men of a race which has, alone 
succeeded, alike in the past and present, in maintaining 
their independence ; men who were neither utterly quelled 
in bygone times by Carthage, Rome or Byzantium ; who 
yielded permanent submission neither to Saracen nor Goth, 
who, to^y, defy the Sultan of Morocco as th^ do 
of-the .'lEuropean-' States, not one of- who^ ' 
subjects has pemtmted their territory exc^t as slaves or 
captives held to ransom, although the Bocoya country is 
situated in the very sight of Gibraltar, and. is^ at its 
opposite extremity, cott%uous with the French Algerlah 
possessions. To such a people, primitive and fSeree, it 
must be e^ectally galling to submit peai»fely to being 
grossly defrauded as they have been, should tlfcrit* version 
of the incident, related above^ be substat^iaSy correct. 

It is highly improbable that^^ A^^ plan of 

the Sultan responsible for these Rifcn aggressions 
be varied and, conseqU^tly,’the Moorish Government 
be again called upon to pay a I “avy 
the Bocoyas may still contini Ec ] the 
of the Straits of Gibraltar ^by 

I if L0g.,vessds’'V i ! ^ent 

ih/ shporinj 
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and carrying off the remaining officers or men as caj es 
to be held for ransom. 

An incident which occurred during the earlier montffs of 
this year throws some light upon the character of the 
Bocoya chieftains. The captain of a French barque had 
been captured and it was deemed advisable to approach 
the tribesmen through some native avenue. Mulai Mo- 
hammed, the younger of the two sons of the Shereefa of 
Wazan, who, it may be remembered, is an Englishwoman 
although her sons are, as was their late father, the Grand 
Shereef of Wazan, under French protection, addressed a 
letter to the Sheikhs of the Bocoya Kabyles requesting them 
to release their prisoner. The letter was carried by a 
cousin of the young Shereef and this native envoy was con- 
veji^ to his destination on board of a French man of war. 

The Bocoyas received the emissary with courtesy and at 
once released their captive, delivering him with all his 
effects, safely on board the fr%ate. In their reply to the 
communication addressed to them by the Shereef, they 
implored the intervention of the French Government to 
secure them compensation for the wrongs which they asserted 
they had suffered in 1892. 

The ShereeTs cousin somewhat rashly and officiously 
promised them redress, and, on this condition, as they 
stated in their reply to the letter addressed to them, they 
released their prisoner without ransom. 

Having done this, the Bocoyas waited some time to see 
what would come of the promised intervention, but it 
:wb;tid, of course, be contrary to international courtesy for 
to interfere in the case of a quarrel 
fc|.endly nation and a savage...fri'be j - consequently 
the Bbdoy^s have continued their acts of pimcy, and at the 
preset they are repormd to have in 

their bands; three Europeans captured from the Italian 
Barque Fibucia> from the Portuguese ship, the 
EpsiTA, and, three men-, aihongst them a French subject, 
y n disappeared dmmg a. the Spari 
A ahci, as it IS asserted^, we e 
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up by a Moorish feluka or ** felaik ” that was passing" at the 
time of the accident, 

Besides these, several Europeans have been wounded or 
killed during the various encounters. Certainly it is a 
shocking mistake in ethics on the part of the Bocoya to thus 
vent upon innocent sailors or travellers the ire provoked 
by an act of egregious ill-faith on the part of the Spanish 
official — -if such an act was, indeed, ever committed. 

The Bocoyas’ procedure may furthermore call forth a 
well -deserved chastisement, should any of the powers, 
whose subjects have been captured, organize a punitive 
expedition, F ranee, especially, could, with the greatest 
ease, send Algerian troops across the frontier and add the 
Riffian territory to the other French, possessions on the 
North African coast, and to France, backed by Russia, 
what power could bid her stay her hand even should she 
be disposed to include Tangier itself within the zone of 
occupation ? a possibility which seems to link itself sweetly 
with the persistent rumours of the establishment in Tangier 
of a Russell Legation. Hitherto Spain has ’ represented 
■ onerous 'task -as there- -is ‘ but a„._smgle. 
Russian subject residing here, m., the physician attached 
to the French Legation and who has charge of the French 
Hospit^d in Tangier, 

But, to conclude with our friends the B©co3^s, let us 
admit that the occupation of their territory by France 
might offer the niost, possibly the only, effective guarantee 
against future acts of piracy in this part of the Mediter- 
ranean, a consideration which renders the late piratical 
exploits of the Bocoya tribe a distinct and peculiar menace 
to the maintenance oi dMu m quo and to the integrity 

1^%aaish cruiser was expected on the Riff coast on the 
Ca whiefe the Italian cruiser Lombardia had already arrived 'at ; 

in crdet/tQ chtaitt, through the Moroccan Goverameutj the If ' 

die''''teCpean'<^|}dyee, without exchanging fre " 

A bi^;Tspa@ef official was expected to 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
By Leonard West, dl.d* 


The system of governing colonial possessions or depen- 
dencies through Chartered Companies has had its most 
famous illustration in Asia ; and though the chief field for 
this mode of administration is now to be found in Africa, it 
is fitting that there should still be one representative of 
British Chartered Companies in the Indian Archipelago, 
namely the British North Borneo Company. As some 
misapprehension exists as to the exact nature of a Chartered 
Company, it may be well to explain that it possesses all the 
attributes of an. ordinary Joint Stock Company with such 
privileges as the Crown may see fit by Royal Charter to 
confer, and those in the case of Companies of the class to 
which that to be dealt with in the present article belongs, 
usually consist of the ordinary powers of government in- 
cluding the dominion of the territories and their productions 
with the right of disposing of the same, the right of making 
laws, maintaining a military or police force and levying 
customs and taxes. 


The Company may own property or may engage in any 
lawful trade or commerce quite apart from its Charter, and 
trade was of course the original object of the founders of 
the East India Company, the fact of their becoming rulers 
e^f their territories and founders of our Indian Empire bemg 
au unforeseen or unintended result. 



die present time there are only three British chartered 
# 1^^^ description-^the British North Borneo 
in 1 88 1, and exercising , only government 
f trading on its own account ; the Royal N iger 
Con^ani^ through the genius of Sir 

George t'mibmmiGtIdle, and exercising both government 
and trading lunttibns though kept quite distinct ; and the 
Squ& Africa founded in 1889 exercising 

I overnmem but gmce 1895, unlike the other 
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Companies, having its military or police forces under direct 
Imperial control. The Imperial East Africa Company exer- 
jurisdiction over Uganda and surrounding country 
has been superseded by Imperial control, and the Hudson 
Bay Company has surrendered its direct government func- 
tions though still possessing extensive territorial rights. 
From time to time we hear proposals for new Chartered 
Companies, as for the Eastern Soudan and still more re** 
cently for the Yukon territory, but it may be doubted 
whether in the present state of public feeling, upon colonial 
enterprise, any extension of the system would be permitted 
or indeed necessary in the same sense in which it has been 
in the past. 

Much has been said or written recently against govern- 
ment by Chartered Companies, the chief objections to it being 
focussed in its combination of the ordinary functions of 
government with the object of commercial or financial profit, 
and also the responsibility in which a chartered company 
may involve the Imperial Government* The liability of 
the jliother county for wrongful acts committed by the 
d6es^;'iiot however arise merely from. fts'Chart^-; 
if, ihe Coinpany' were- m .'Ordinary joint stock 'com,pany;the ’ 
Imperial Governhient; while having nO direct control over 
its acts, would be internationally r^ponsIMe for them, while 
if the company be incorporated under Eoyal Charter, the 
Government has a direct control over It, as in all modern 
charters, important restrictions are placed upon the action 
of the Company both as regards its divings ^th foreign 
powers and also with the natives of the territories over 
which it exercises |urisdictiom Tlds we find in the case of 
the British North Borneo Co/- ^ of slavery, 

ample safeguards with regard to the religion of the natives 
and the administration of justice, the prohibition of trad# 
and as a final check the Charter with the pif/ 
it cai'ri^ iiiay be withdrawn; while in Other Charts* 

^ 'of'Ittteraatio-n-al Law,'"^ hf T. ■ rS-gs;:, ,• 
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the supply of intoxicating liquors, arms and ammun ton, Ip 
the natives is restricted, the police or military forces are 
placed under Imperial control, and other safeguards provided* 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney, in the course of the 
Transvaal debate in the House of Commons last year, used 
some powerful arguments in favour of government by Char- 
tered Companies.'*^ Discussing the feasibility of undertaking 
/ the control of territories outside our sealed colonies from 
Downing Street, Mr. Courtney said : “ I believe of all 
courses that is the worst, Downing Street has not the know- 
ledge, cannot have the knowledge, has not the agents to 
control the movements of a population such as I have de- 
scribed in the territories which are unsettled,” but assuming 
the adoption of the plan of governing from Downing Street, 
M.r; Courtney proceeded, "I am sure if we do that we 
shPtjid in^ayery stijnrt time get ipto greater difficulties than 
'we h'ave', recently had, and we should hot ^escape 'the, possi- 
y, if a recurrence, of exactly the same difficulMes. In 


fact I believe ‘they would come to- us in a worse aspect, one 
from which we could much less easily disengage ourselves. 

. . , The agents of the home Government have again and 
again taken the bit between their teeth, and done things 
they have not been authorised to do, and the difficulty of 
(disowning- them, checking, them, putting them aside is in* 
finitely greater than, that of checking or puttii^ aside the 
agents of a chartered compatiy. • .1. It appears to me that 
tp have a. chartered company facilitates our control although 
idy giving up control You must - watch chartare^ 
^^j-you must retain the power/pl ;Ch^i^g: 
of disabling them fimm daihg ^ 

^ have greater control ; i 
misyf u;- hdye.p 


Chamherlain said : a Depart- 
ment coitld 'do tiie:;Wprfc :^|eh.,|ene by the existing 
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Chartered Company or by any of its successors. I am per- 
fectly sure that if the persons responsible for the develop- 
ment of those territories had to go, as I have had to go, 
over and over again to the Treasury, to ask their assent to 
an expenditure of ^^5, it would have been perfectly impos- 
sible for them, or anybody in my position, to have done 
what the Chartered Company have already done, or another 
Chartered Company might have done in their place, to 
make railways, to make hundreds of miles of roads, to do 
everything to bring into rapid occupation the territories 
which have been submitted to their rule.” 

These being views, the views of representatives of Down- 
ing Street, I may quote the opinion of the late Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, whose experience gave him very special oppor- 
tunities of judging of the work of Chartered. Companies. 
His remarks are specially directed to Africa but are really 
of general application. Writing eight years ago^ he said : 

There are but two ways to administer and develop the 
resources of such regions as Central Africa, vi«. either the 
French txiethodi in which the Government does everyth in g, 
m ■ pioneer,;,:, makes.; roads ' 'and . ,railwa,ys,- .estahli^eS' 
m^arte^ •’experintente: on' the products of. the comtty, 'etc., 
or else chartered comphni^. Private individualscannot do 
it, for It demands enormous outlay and long contxnued, 
experiment with the certainty that if successful, others who 
have spent or risked nothing step in to reap the benefit, if 
not to oust the one who sowed the seed* ' It may be aM very 
well to objea to chartered companies wheu no ste 
required and no risks are to be mn, when the returns are 
immediate and the profits c^ain, ’ vJSfo government would 
grant privileges to private individuals under such circum- 
In tropical Africa however no such condirions 
; e:^lst ” (nor, as we shall see, in Borneo). ‘‘ Enormous dlft- 
culri^ from the climate and the natives have -to be f^ed, 
and yiist sums of money spent, in treaty --makingj toad 
making, administration, exploration, experimeptii^,^ ctc.j 
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work, which could uot be done except by a powerful company, 
which must have some guarantee that it will not be deprived 

of the fruits of its enterprise.” 

“ Again under a chartered company the administration is 
carried on at the very cheapest rate, by practical men of 
experience, not forced like a British G-overnment to appeal 
for money to Parliament, and to face the by no means dis- 
interested attacks of the Opposition. A continuous policy 
can be carried on which the natives soon learn to under- 
stand and adapt themselves to. More than all, a chartered 
company is enabled to maintain an effective control over the 
traffic and stop what is deleterious to the natives and harm- 
ful to the country, and therefore to the company itself 
Another strong illustration of the useful purpose which a 
chartered company may nerve, is mentioned by Sir Harry 
Johnaon in his recent work on British Central Africa.-^ 
When in 1SB9 the Government Mt reluctant about incurring 
the responsibility of taking over the administration of the 
districts bordering on the Lake Nyassa, owing to their not 
then promising much or indeed any local revenue of their 
ovrn, Mr. Cecil Rhodes was able to assure the Foreign 
Office that his proposed Chartered Company would find at 
least ;^ip,DOO a year for several years for the development 
^ , tid administration of Nyassalaod, and the Government 
thereupon felt justified in taking the action which has since 
resulted in the foUnding of the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate, the value of which to Great Britain may be judged 
te the recent Report by the Consul and Apting-Commis* 

■' ’ . There is however Strong evidence, -that ■ 'the' -views ■ 

public, and fience ' 

■■rwilhtvgegi# acquMtiOn-’of'Bew -possesions, have 

o-t^adv dfian#^^ the days when the Government 

allowed us to he cut off from, say the hmterknd of 
Africa which should logically have been ours, and still more 

* "British Central Mrica,’" hj Sir H^ry Jolinson, K.C.B. Mettoea 
, 1897, p. 81. 
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so since the days when we surrendered possessions, say, in 
the Indian Archipelago, which we had already acquired ; 
and the object which the British North Borneo Company 
has accomplished in its sphere, or which the Royal Niger 
Company and the British South Africa Company have 
accomplished in Africa may now, should the occasion arise, 
find an agent in the Imperial Government. 

Dealing with the work of the British North Borneo Com- 
pany in particular, we find that while both Spain and 
Holland claimed rights over the Northern portion of the 
island of Borneo, now constituting British North Borneo, it 
had from the beginning of the present century, been allowed 


to drift into a very deplorable condition. Monopolies 


were declared and enforced ; trade was restricted ; tlie junk 
trade with China put an end to ; the revenues of the native 
princes curtailed or stopped altogether; their authority 
upset, and themselves driven to desperation in various 
ways ; and as little or no attempt was made in Borneo, at 
leastr to substitute any other government for those destroyed. 


m&cyom 


own 


vene4' -f : Piracy swiept the coasts, devastating wars mged 
between Dutch and Chinese, Dyak bead^hunting Nourished 
unrestrained and pt^ulation rapidly decreed* Sir James 
Brooke (Rajah Brooke) stMJCeeded in wancipating Sara- 
wak, t but the northern portion of Borneo remained much in 


the condition above described up to tite early seventies. 
About that time however, after an unsuccessful attempt on 
the part of Americans to establish a settiement, attention 
was drawn in England to the fertifity the 

climate of British North %rneo* as to its great 

possible value to Britain, lying as it does in the fairway of 
an ' immense British maritime trade between China, i?iLUS- 
tnilm, india and the United Kingdom. The result, was ": 

In i Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Dent acquired 
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sions ffom the Sultans of Brunei and Sooloo of the ? i 
rights of sovereignty over the northern portion of Borneo 
which with a grant subsequently secured, constitutes a terri* 
tory of upwards of 30,000 square miles. Considerable 
interest in the project was shown by Sir Rutherford Alcock 
K.C.B. Admiral Sir Henry Keppel G*C,B. who years 
previously had materially assisted in consolidating the power 
of Rajah Brooke in Sarawak, by Sir Thomas (now Lord) 
Brassey’* and other influential men, and in 1881 the Crown 
was petitioned to grant a Charter which was acceded to on 
November ist of the same year. The grant of the Charter 
was debated in both Houses of Parliament, being supported 
on behalf of the Government by the late Earl Granville in 
the House of Lords and the decision approved without 
division, and by Mr. Gladstoi^e in the House of Commons 
and approved hy 125 to 62, the opposition being led by the 
late Lord Lamington in the Lords, and by Mr, (now Sir 
J ohn) Gorst in the Commons. 

Possession of the territory had been acquired in 1878, to 
the extent of establishing stations at Sandakan and one or 
two other places, and the first act of administration is to be 
found in a notice dated iith February 1878 as to tonnage 
dues and custon^s duties at the port of Sandakan. The 
efforts, of the Company were directed to establishing a firm 
.and eqditable governnient, which might convert the savage 
.community it had. to deal with^ intoronej subject to rule and 
order, and by removal of the oppression, from which the 
people had suffered. at. the hands, of petty chiefs^ gain.^ei-t 
sshmlsaip^^ and confidence.. The trade of the 
. fpnhd the Comjpaiiy not 

to undertake planting; bn a large 

scale, it vrdsv.# not to become competitors for trade, 
as in the case Company, but to throw 

opemtheacquntry to .private enterpriser. and by setting up a 
liberal government, endeavour to attract capital and labour 
from without, in short, the company . was to be a. purely 
admmistrative.bodyTor .the purpose of founding a Cplony. . 

* B&e JVmeieentA Century^ August, 1887. 
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A Governor of the territory was appointed, it was divided 
into Provinces, civil and judicial administration established, 
police or military forces org^anised, and expeditions for. 
exploring the material resources of the country sent out* 
Mr. A. R. Wallace in his “Australasia,” referring to the 
English Rajahs of Sarawak, questions whether the fate of 
the human race might not be benefited by the extension of 
the system there inaugurated of the free government of semi- 
barbarous states, under trained and educated English gentle- 
men, untrammelled by the cramping influence of official 
subordination and unburdened by the dead weight of a 
complex governmental organisation, or an elaborate system 
of legal and official precedents, and Lord Granville at the 
time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in a despatch to 
the English Minister at Madrid, with reference to the British 
North Borneo Company says: “The experience of three 
years shows that the peaceful and intelligent development 
of the great natural resources of the country is steadily 
increasing, and there is every reason to bdieve that a sound 
and liberal system of admimstration will be establish^ by 
the eompany> which spr^d the benefits of civilisadon 
among the native population and open up new and impon^int 
flelds to British trade and miterprise^ and to the commerce 
of all nations, A numb^ of companies were formed, the 
majority for tobacco, planting, others for * mineral explora- 
tion, within the territory, but, unfortunatelyi the heavy nature 

rkf fKp. wnrk lO nilahritiGf and in Sjaininn't'a hold Oil 

W*. T. -r— - -- ^ 

existing markets proved too great for most of the plantation 
companies, and the mining complies failed to- discover 
minerals in paying quantities, with the r^ult- that most of 
the companies- showed heavy losses on their early work, 
and further development was severely checked. During 
the years XS88-90 a sum of nearly 120,000 was realised; 
from Ismd sales, chiefly for the cultivation of tobacco* Ithlle 
years which have since k fjsedr 
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received from the sajiie source has been little moi \ J: ssta 
;^6,ooo. 

As indicating the history of the development of the Colony^ 
it may be of interest to give the annual Revenue and Expen- 
diture, Imports and Exports since the foundation of the 
company. 



188.2-3 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 
189Q 


Receipts 
on Revenue 
Accounts. 


16,922 

17,672 

19,258 

21,726 

23>273 

25.130 

40,962 

61,722 

%>7S9 

511I18 

Q -V ^ 

36,420 

40,738 

44,285 


Expenditure 
on Revenue 
Account. 



39,726 

40,270 


Imports. 


$ 

429,9x9 

377,885 

648,318 

849,1x5 

958,642 

1,261,997 

1,799,620 

2,018,089 

1.936,547 
1,355.864 
X, 116,7x4 
1,329,066 
1,663,906 
1,882,188 


Exports. 



524,724 

535,267 

525,875 

701,433 

901,290 
x *238, 277 
1,762,246 

1,780,593 

X, 698, 543 
2,130,600 
2,473,753 


It will be observed that the high water mark, both as 
regards receipts and expenditure, was in 1891, and then 
came a reaction to 1893, since which year, the receipts have 
steadily increased, and the expenditure has proportionately 
diminished, though now rising slightly and not unreasonably. 
Tasking receipts and expenditure both on revenue and capital 
accouiit since the Company was founded, we find that the 
sup 'of ^726,426 has been expended on revenue acbpdut, 
on capital account, while on the oth^ h#5td 
been' .received, ; on ' revenue 
laud;.' sales -an 4 -that 

tune some h?is..'h4^Ji -'expended 

on revenue |t»iuit in excess of the ameunt received, while 
the; rece^ts oh'eapiW'nhcpU'hit, h?^,ve\',;exwded the expen- 
diture oii thnt accbuh!^, hy g.hou^ a net 

amcunt sunk in the terrftory of about ^200,000, with what 
reii I to show for It We w|i; to cons 
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From deficit of some ;!f5o,ooo per annum, less than fifteen 
years ago, the Colony has now become more than self-sup- 
porting. Its exports, which thirteen years ago would have 
been worth less than ;^20,ooo at present rate of exchange 
of about 2s. to the dollar, have steadily increased until last 
year they amounted to not far short of 250, 000 in value, 
while imports, though not showing such steady increase, 
have developed from some ;f40,ooo to nearly ;£igQ,ooo in 
value. A comparison of the return^ for 1885 and 1896, will 
indicate the chief articles of export and import, and show 
the great progress, which has been made, in the development 
of the resources of the Colony, and the advance of civilization. 

Exports, 




1885. • 



1896. 



$ 



$ 

Birds-nests ... 


27,952 

... 

... 

4 S ,932 

Camphor 

... 

8,7Tt 

... 

... 

23,265 

Coffee 


— 


. • • 

26,149 

Cutch 





142,721 

Damar 


14,365 



20,733 

Gutta ... 


34,747 


» « • 

58,336 

India Hubber 


S, 53 S 

* ♦ • 

• * K 

47,259 

Rice and Paddy ... 

7»933 

• # • 

♦ t ■ 

l8,ao6 

Rattans 


67^10^ 

« *ii 

■ 

169*30^ 


j Fldttr 

S 3 # 4 t 7 

- 

' 

148,911 

•TIinbdr " '' 


a%08 



99 ; 7§8 

Tobacdd ■■■" ..v, 
IVea^a 


t,i 5 r 3 ' 
a;, 78a 

♦ ' 

- ' • * *' 

i, 37 «*»n 

100,084 



Imports, 






1885. 

■■ _ $ 



i8|6. 

Brass ware ... 


19,4x7 



49,91 1 

Cloth 


. r4%x6o 



2Sx,i34 

Earthenware 


^S 2 X 



14,975 

Emit and Vegetables 

' 3,430 


4 ji *7 

41,031 

Furniture ... 

• K« 

5,531 

V* 

'■ . 4 V 


Ironware 


8*714 



46,754 

Kerosene Oil 


4,643 



37,173 

Live Stock ... 

■ ■ 

.. , 


.'*'.4 • 

■22,196 

Machinery ... 

* 

■ ■■ 


»•« 

47,756 

Matches ... 

• • • 

1,369 



8,7x2 

OUs 

• •• 

7,035 

rv< 

. 4 r* 

52, 764 

Opiuin 


19,289 


... 

85 «8 

JPrcwMfions ... 

Ul 

45,553 

... 

... 

07 68 

'^1 i>t A 

■'RicseGtaitt ,idF]onr 

78,039 



VJ 'Am 

^ ) k' 


t iS - ... 

t 4 , 47 ^ 


• 4 

*9 



8,109 

... ' 


r 



, 



0 



• 12, -6 «' 
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, As already intimated, tobacco growing isnoi;' a. sle 
industry, of the Colony, and its export has in the past t : ve 
years growm from a merely nominal amount to more than 
half, the total exports value of the Colony. Its proximity 
to Sumatra and the ^Philippines was some guarantee that it 
might produce a good tobacco, and accounts for the im 
creasing popularity of Borneo tobacco and the high prices 
obtained for it, while .. the disturbance 1131 Cuba and the 
Philippines give opportunities for further increase in its 
production. Coifee growing is a more recent industry, but 
promises well., and satisfactory . experiments have lately 
been made with cotton and shea. Cutch, which is now one 
of the chief exports, is made from the bark of the mangrove 
tree, which grows plentifully all round the coast ; rattans are 
the stems of a creeping prickly palm, and merely require 
collecting. They are Targely used for roofing, blinds and 
mats, and ^*th all the other chief products 'of British North 
Borneo, including its various sea produ.ce, its birds-nests 
and specimens of its many varieties of woods, may now be 
seen in the interesting, section devoted to the Colony at the 
Imperial Institute. Bananas grow freely and with little 
expense ; there is a large amount of land suitable for the 
cultivation of cocoanuts, for which a ready and increasing 
demand exists ; Borneo is the only British possession in 
which Manila hemp will grow ; while the export of lemons 
and sugar, frorn the latter, which much is expected, ha$ 


already commenced. Mr. W. B. Pryer, late Senior Resident 
in the British JJ^orth , Borneo Co.’s service,. in ati address t# 
fhe Ttmdpn Chamber nf Commerce last April, suihfeeCtip 
the Id th^iCoIpny of -this devejdpm-(B{i|,of''it^,,:desd^ 

w’as no reasdii,-' .-wh^ • Bbrneo 

should many people to thd ihtile as Java 

with ^ 

illustration of 


‘I'lliWirtiH' Cm 1.1,... .Mi ' 


hud gave as an 


case bf in estate twelve miles 


^ tjf ^^Sandn^n,/^|jeie',€ye 


vitiitn 

of , them 


yeatf^ago there was nothing 
atw bter a thousand people 
/livelihood from wages, 
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others cultivating the soil on their own account, while over 
a space of some 1,500 acres, the- forest trees have been 
replaced by valuable produce-yielding plants. All these 
people are clothed in imported clothes, use hardware, 
crockery, glassware and many other imported articles from 
needles to Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits and Crosse and 
Blackwell’s pickles; and what has been done on this 1,500 
acres can be done and will be done sooner or later, through- 
out the country. 

The future prosperity of the Colony is the more assured 
in that it thus depends not upon gold or other mineral 
products, but upon the more stable industry of agriculture- — 
upon the fruit or x^egetable products of the soil. Minerals, 
however, are by no means entirely wanting r already there 
is a considerable output of coal from the mines in Labuan 
off the Borneo coast, which may make it an important coal- 
ing station from an Imperial point of view, and at the 


present time attracts vessels trading between China and 
Europe^ and . ensures low freights for the produce of the 
Oth^r important deposits are to be found on the ' 
■: ■ inaMfhdv-: Pold, • which 'has been-' described • ■ as tSe ' ^ 

charts ” which a company^^ pOasess, has been found in 
several of the ri^eris of t|^ an effort is now 

beii^ made to' work it systematically, while other metals 
and even diamonds ; have been ociKislonally met with in 
different parts of the territory, which it must be remembered, 
while the greater part of 'it; remains as thiok junglei does 
not lend itself tp ready Or- exhaustive ^ 

Indications of petroleum off have *alsid^ bfeem- dl^^^^ in 
several places, and the working, of the deposits is now being 
prg^eeuted with vigour,: and; € sudcesslui; will have an im- 
poftant bearing; upon the revenue and general prosperity of ^ 


thevCountry*/ • ' , <■ ■ ’■ * 

of ythfe progress,' in the development of the .tiatiirri" 



olony> is undoubtedly ^ It e 
qf Directors du rit s : 
Tty byor;e^’ ‘i‘ 
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and railways. On April 8 of tho prissetit l ir a line of 
telegrapli from Sandakan, across the Colony thtrough some 
300 miles of jungle and forest to Labuan, was opened, and 
communication thus obtained with the telegraphic systems of 
Asia* Europe, Africa and America j important roads have 
been constructed opening up districts specially fitted for 
agriculture and mineral explorations ; an^ the construction 
of a rmlway has been commenced which, judgmg fro 
experience of the Malay Peninsula, of the newly developed 
districts of Africa, Austi*dia and Canada^ must have a most 
hnpoftant bearing upon the progress of the Colony, and 
already promises to be self supporting from its opening. 

The population of British North Borneo, at the time of 
the foundation of the Colony, was estimated at about 150,000, 
and it is now probably from 1 70,000 to 200,000. Much 
Ims. been Written of the aboriginal popnlatipn of Borneo,’* 
hut truth there may have been in the alleged 

existence of men of the nature of wild beasts, it is certain 
that the two chief tribes at the present time are the Duseens 
or Dyaks and the Bajows ; while the immigrants include 
Sulus, Chinamen, Hakkas from South China and some blacks 
— Arabs, Somalis, and others from the Straits Settlements. 
The Duseens chiefly inhabit the interior and are said by 
some authorities (denied by others) to be the result of an 
infusion of Chinese blood among the aboriginal inhabitants. 
They are usually quiet and orderly, not particularly brave, 
and show some aptitude for agricultural pursuits, socially 
^herc they have come under Chinese influence.^ • 0 
usually with them, the name being a ve^ i^stic 

uud comptis^ng^4':ifeu^.n^^ 

’ of so .far' as British 'Nprth' Bprneo' is con- 

cerhed|:%e h^^ the Duseens and Dyaksi Us very similar 
in charajlten^^^S of the territory is partly 

recruited from jSyaks as a race they do not 

exhibit mudi valour, trained and officered by EngHsh- 

* See “Natives of Staawak aini British. North Borneo,” by H. Ting 
B.oth (i2 yols,, London, 1896), lhd,#eamWr}ties th 
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men, they make very efficient soldiers, specially for jungle 
and boat work. The origin of the Bajows or Sea Gypsies, 
chiefly inhabiting the coasts, is also the subject of consider- 
able doubt, but all accounts appear to agree in ascribing to 
them Malay blood, and though originally of a roving and 
troublesome nature, they are now beginning to make them- 
selves useful and are likely to play a more important part 
than the Duseens, in the development of the Colony, being 
stronger and increasing in numbers. Of the immigrants, 
the Sulus from the Sulu group of islands to the North East 
of Borneo, bore the character of being fierce and piratical, 
but here again, where they have been brought under the 
influence of civilisation, they have proved themselves reliable 
and law-abiding. Of still greater importance to Borneo are 
the Chinese and Hakkas whose perseverance and aptitude 
for trade and agriculture are of the greatest value in open- 
ing up a new country. 

This population of mixed races is ruled through a Court 
of Directors in London, consisting of Mr, R. B. Martin, 
itii**, the Chairman, Sir Charles J. Jessel, Bart., yieeXhair- 
itan* 'pr ' C, .Cowle^-who.' 

’.'^ictensiye: -local’ ' .eaperieoce,' ■ Mr. Edward . ' Dent 
brother of Sir Alfirif, Admirsd of the Fleet The Hon. 
Sir Henry Keppel, o.c.®., 0.G.L., and Mr. j. A, Maitland j 
Mr. L, F. Beaufort has shown hiins^f a very able and 
efficient Governor in Borneo and is assisted hy a Treasurer- 
General and Superintendent of Custamsi twdve Judges of 


Sessions and Magistrates, tWo Residents, dhreO Medical 
Officers, a Commissioner of Lands, two Fort Masters, 
a Harbour-Master and two or three other civil officers : the 




Directors fees and salaries and allowances, both in Borneo 
and London amount to some ;^13 ,cxxd only, a sum which 
<k>|i|jares very favourably with the cost of most cobniaJ 
poM^i^a ddder Imperial government. The Constalmla^ 
or Colony consists of Sikhs and DyakSG 

• onhiherihg; ' 3 -, 3 jp'^;of ah ranks under, a ,Commandiht'-ahd, 
..Adjutaht*; '' ;■ .'MaSy : of, us are np w ■ , wiffi ' 
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little Dyak soldiers, from their appearance at :ie 
Tournarnent in London, the Jubilee Procession and Ale. r- 
shot Review. The whole force is maintained at a cost of 
not much more than ;£’6,ooo per annum, and besides its 
ordinary duties of protecting the various towns, settlements 
and plantations, it is occasionally called upon for expeditions 
against rebel chiefs, but peace is generally well preserved 
within the territory, and the Company's success in this 
direction has been acknowledged by members of Her 


Majesty’s Government. 

The only recent rising of any moment has been that of 
Mahomed Salleh, a half-caste Sulu and Bajow chief. Two 
years ago be was guilty of serious . depredations in the 
district about the rivers $ugut and Labuk on the east 
coast, and went so far as to bring an armed party to 
Sandakan, Efforts were made by the Goyeroment to effect 



n friendly reconciliation but these proved fruitless, and 
Salleh's conduct in levying forced contributions in food and 
money on all. sides, necessitated more stringent measures, 
which after some six months arduous work in the jungle, 
resulted in the capture of Salleh ’s stronghold and the 
restoration of the district to peace. Salleh himself, how- 
ever, managed to escape into the dense jungle and difficult 
country of the interior, where, though he and his immediate 
following were in comparative safety from the police, they 
must have been in great destitution and much discredited. 


Very little loss of life among the timid and ignorant in- ^ 
habitants who had been misled by him resulted ; some of hik; 
iealtog followers who were captured were imprisoned and 
Ct^tirien^yed to another part of the ’ 

followed hinj, .fed 


mo.re .acCessib!ii^.:>|)^to^ It 
was h<^d %at % fese trohlde ha^ been dis- 
posed ofi btn: m siky^fbHowers 


turned up in a n sudden raid upon 

the Government Stado#‘a^ Baya,.^^^ island on the. West 
[mrn^r * looted and burned tJown ffie town, sacked the ; ; 
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treasury, captured the officer in charge, killed a corporal of 
police and wounded two other police. He carried off his 
loot to the mainland and established himself in a strong 
position with the intention of carrying on a government of 
his own. After a short resistance to the Government 
police, he however abandoned his position, and information 
has recently been received that he has again succeeded in 
escaping into the jungle. The Government officer whom 
he captured was rescued and a number of his followers 
captured. The rising appears to have no general signi- 
ficance, the local chiefs being friendly to the company, but 
Salleh has established a reputation for daring, upon the 
strength of which he is able with only a few followers to 
work upon the more timid inhabitants of the district he 
may select, and for a time, at any rate, do considerable 
damage ; it is therefore probable that the company may be 
periodically troubled by his local attsteks, until they succeed 
in capturing him. Apart from disturbances created by 
Salleh, the military expeditions of the company in recent 
y^rs have generally been directed against cases of head- 
lahdttg of 1^^^^ forslav^. and as the influence of the 
company extends, these fewer, and the old 

causes of native wars, i^ch as faribal disputes and feuds, rarer. 

Since May 1888 the territoiy has been under the formal 
protection of Her Majesty’s Government) who conduct all 
foreign relations, but do not interfere with interh^ adminis- 
tration. I think, it may fairly be said, that the Chartered 
Company has succeeded in preserving for a pos- 

session of great interest and Impenal value, and has more- 
over succeeded in converting that possession into a Colony 
of considerable present prb^erity, and one which gives 
much promise of still greater prosperity in the future. 


QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prof. Dr. Edwari) Montet. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The second edition of the “Manual of the History of Religions/’ of 
Chantepie de la Saussaye* has appeared. This excellent work* which in its 
first form (ist edition) has already rendered many services, has been com- 
pletely revised in this new edition. The eminent Amsterdam professor 
was associated with a certain number of collaborators and specialists : 
Messrs. Buckley, Lange, Jereraias, Valeton, Houtsroa and Lebmann. We 
cannot but admire the principle of associating in a work of this kind, as it 
is quite impossible for one scholar to be competent in the diverse religions 
and' different languages of mankind. The plan of the work has been con- 
siderably modified and enriched ; herewith is a summary of it In the 
first volume, after an introduction upon general questions relative to the 
history of religions, the following are successively gone into: the non- 
oivflized (die sogenaiunten Naturv6Bt;er), the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Syrians and Phoenicians, 
the Ismelites and Islam, In the second volume i the Hindus (Vedic and 
Brahmanic, Jainism, Buddhism, Hinduism), the Persians and the Avesta,. 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Baltic people and the Slavs, the Germans, 
the Celts. Only Christianity is wanted to render the list complete. 

The subject has been dealt with very thoroughly, and account has been 
taken of the numerous discoveries and recent works which the study of 
religions has brought to light during, the last few years. We do not doubt 
but that the learned public will give the same kind reception to this new 
edition as it did to the first edition of this work. 


. HistOhy of the People, akd of taE Reuoioh of Israel. 

The “History of the Jewish Nation after the Lestniction of Jeru^etn 
under Titus, by A. Edersbeim,, has been published, revised by A, White 
in a third edition, The works of Dt. Edersbeim, notwithstanding the 
dogmatical point of view in which they are written, are in general 
Informed, and deserve recommendation. This is the c?^e his 
“ bf the Nation,” which is ah mtete^ng studf bf ,Jnd^ 

from Vth century (Skinction of the Patrimfchate and final 

dispersion of the Jews)* 

Talmudic theology does not cease to be studied. In iBSo, F. Delitzsch 
• and G. Schnedermann published under the ride of “System der altsyna- 
gogalen palastinisehen Theotogie” a very remarkable pamphlet by Dr. F. 
Weber (obit 1879); this work, the value and importance of which cannot 

* Lehrbuch der Reli^onsgeschichie^ Aufl., 2 vol. in 8°, J. E. B. Mohr, Freiburg i. 
B., und Leipzig, 1897. 

/ Vt x yplip 8°, Longmans, Green and Co.., London, 1896. 
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be too highly eulogized, has appeared under a different title, in a revised 
second edition.* 

Another excellent work has reached a third edition, ^so with a different 
title. We refer to the “History of the Israelitic Religion,” by K. Marti,! 
which formerly appeared under the title of “A. Kayser’s Theologie des 
alten Testaments.” The new edition differs little from the precediag one 
{r$94), but a great deal from the first (1886). This work does not require 
further praise j it is distinguished as much by its method and its scientific 
severity, as by the very suggestive character of its valuable contents. 


Arabic and Islam. 

A publication of the highest interest is that which Mr. V. Chauvin, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Lifege, continues, under the title of “ Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages Arabes, ou relalifs aux Arabes, publics dans I'Europe 
chr^tienne de 1810 1885.” The first volume appeared in 1892, and 

included, besides a long and scholarly preface, the tabular statements of 
Schnurrer and the bibliography of “ proverbs.” The second volume,! which 
we have just received, is entirely devoted to the Kalilah”\ it contains no 
less than 239 pages gr. in 8vo. The work of Mr. Chauvin is of vast 
erudition, and reminds us by its size of the analogous works (large 
■encyclopedic dictionaries) of the most celebrated Arab writers; as we 
recently remarked to the eminent author, we are almost afraid of the 
fulness he has bestowed on his subject. 

The volume which we announce to-day interests Folk-lorists as much as 
it does Orientalists^— in fact, the author l^s not been content v^ith drawing 
u^p the v0ty minute bibliogis^hy of KatUeh, but he has made a not 
‘ lem sfudy df what hes been borrowed and Imitated, etc., tom 

writers of ill times and all eoiintries, and adding to this comparative study, 
a summary of tali^. At the commmtcement of the volume wfill be found 
a list of the numberiess yerrions of the JCaMaA the Syriac^ Oreek and 
Perrian, etc., down to the modem trausladoss. This l&t is bat au eattract 
of that part of the work which is devoted to the esamiaation of the Arab 
and othesr versions of the Kalilah. Hu Chauvin readers great smytc^ to 
Orientalism by the way in which h© has conceived and realiited his idea of 
Arab biblid^raphy. We wish his work all the success it deserves.t We 
also draw attenition to an instructiye disfermriou tfe© same author **La 
defense des Images chez les Ii^asttlmaas,"§ Ho doubt the epMt of Islam 
and its fundamental tendency to a strict moaothrism (in the sense as 
expressed in the Old Testament),, had necess^y to introduce the pro- 
iScription of picmres,--H 0 tbove ah, of those of human beings ; but in the : 

there is, properly speaking, no prohibition of pictures; and many 
,CO|n 4 medals and monuments show ns that Mussulman artists have often 
/flpresehted the human figure an^ 


Antwerp, 


tmf Grtmd des Talmud und Perwemd 

1897. 
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348 . Qitarttrfy Report ^ ' 

An interesting collection of popular aits of Tunis has been pablbM ^ 
Dr. H. StummeV h includes infantile songs, street songs, recitations m 

^ Wr— /‘our review by mentioning a wor^_ which ^ot 
recommend - tnu^,-t-e i. : 

rS“byt“ty of'itsUrtnation. its broad views, and i« 

MlTm^d^ tCeseS Le. in Asil f 
fShrai; to be an authority nor a specialist 

history dealt with in this book, and as many of the evM^ ^ 
thereto have become matter for controversy, I have given fnU teferencfs to 
Source consulted, and here I have thought it better to err on tte s^ 
of excess rather than that of defect.” As r^s 0“tsdv«, we ^ 
thankful to the author for having quoted m such a very complete mann« 
all the works (books, pamphlets, articles) trearing of the same subject, and 
iL erudite wLfc wiU always he a valuahle bibliography of a very importot 
su«^ which the author has studied. A charmir* dedt^on in Arabic. 
Wife,” a-c^powtedges tb® belp Iji© from is w e. 

V mm S»»w»> to 4", ■ «ep.»tousgab. 

dfeses in &Qt ZHtscMftfUr Aftikmische ttrtd OcemiiPd^ Sp-mhm\- 

t I vol. in 80, Archibald C0iista.ljle and COv, Westimnster, London. r8g6. 
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REPORT, DAY BY DAY, OF THE PARIS 
ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


By Prof. E. Montet. 


w 


Paris, 6ih Scpiember. 

The Eleventh Session of the International Congress of Orientalists was 
opened on the morning of Sept. (>th, at the Lycde Louis le Grand, in the 
large hall where the prizes are annually distributed It was hoped that the 
formal opening would have taken place in the magnificent and spadpus 
“Aula” of the Sorbonne, but the Congress Committee was afraid that it 
would not have been able to fill it. This was a mistake, as the magnificence 
of the place would have enhanced the grandeur of the ceremony, and it 
would have been easy, by issuing numerous invitations, to have filled that 
marvellous amphitheatre. The truth is that the organization of the Con- 
gress is defective ; for instance, the various sections are located in two 
separate buildings, which renders it difficult to attend in both places. 

The Congress appears to be well attended, about 700 having joined as 
members, of whom more than 400 are present in Paris. In each branch 
we find leaders in their speciality and eminent Orientalists. A few 
Orientals also (Algerians, Turks, Chinese, Japanese, etc.) gave by their 
varied costumes a picturesqueness to the scene and relieved the monotony 
of the black dress* The opening meeting was presided over by Mr, Earn- 
biiu<l» of Bdacaiion* The venerable Mr, Schefer, President of 

fhe at the outset welcomed die Oriehtalists add 

referred ito the work of former Mr, Eambaud then followed 

witih an address,, calling attention feo ^ part takmi by Trance in Oriental 
reseatch, and stated^ amidst the applause of the numerous company* that 
it was his intention to ask the Chamber to create Professorships in the 
Malagasy, Abyssinian, mad Sudanese languages. 

Many Delegates of Governments and tJniverstties tendered to the 
Congress the greetings and good wishes of which they were the bearers. 
Amongst others, Prof, Vambery showed as regards Hungary that, 
although an Oriental power that came from the East, rt had t^en up 
arms in the past in defence of Europe against It, whilst to-day it diffused 
the ideas and civilization of Europe in the East Another fact worth 
noticing was the courteous and impressive eagerness shown by the Italian 
with regard to France* ’Specially k the speeches that three of 
addressed to the Minister representing the French Governinent, 
Ttte speeches were principally ddfivered in French, a few only being in 
. Tfe I election to offices in the different sections was preceded 
af r-ion. ' 

divided into seven Sections : i. AUVia^ 5 

3. MnssniMAN LANOnAOBs'j: 4 ‘ ^ 

’ fi, Phoenician, / 5r Eo-VPt 

^ The 
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HEtLENISM WITH THE EAST, BYZANCE ; f. ETHNOGRAPHY AND FM,K*L0RE 
OF THE East. The introduction, into the Congress of a Hellenic section 
seems regrettable. Hellenism, no doubt, has had intimate relations with 
the East, but it represents an entirely different kind of civilization,* Let 
there be Hellenist Congresses ; our own is already overcrowded, and 
Africa, which we have included as a subject in the Oriental Congress, will 
soon be obliged to have its distinct Congresses, in proportion as the study 
of the languages of Central and West Africa develops. 

In the Sections, which met for work after the elections of office-holders 
on the Se^tmb^r^ we have to record several interesting papers. In fh& 
Semitic Section, under the presidency of Mr. Guidi, Mr. Lamy read a 
Report on the progress made daring the last four years (1894 to 1897) in 
the study of Syriac, Reports of a similar nature were to have been read 
in the other Sections. We must not forget that it was at the I..oadon 
Congress of 1891, that the valuable introduction of these Summaries was 
made. 


In the Section of Mmsuimtn languages (Rresident, Mr. de Goeje), Mr. 
Bevan of Cambridge read an intefesfting note on thte Arabic word Zindik 
(heretic), which the author derives firom the AramapaHy and which was, 
probably, applied formerly to the Manicheans, IPhis' xaia<E»l a dtscussio% 
in wiuch Mr. Goldziher and Prof* Hontet took pa«t ; HLe Spppoirttt^ 
the cbndusions of Mr. Bevan. In tMs Frol liContet remarks 

that Aramaean is the language of ManicheSttSTn. liorecrver, the Arabic 
documents, in which the word Zindtit appears for the first time, corre- 
sponds to an epoch when Manichean ideas were propagated. 

In the other sections, we note : In the Aryan Section (President, Lord 
Reay for India) a paper of Mr. Oldenberg’s entitled Taine's Essay 
on Buddhism,” which gave rise to an interesting discussion, in which 
Professors Rhys David, Biihler, Senart and Lord Reay joined. 

, In the JFar JSa^t Section (President for China and Japan, His Excellency 
Ching Chang; and President for Indo-China and Malay; Mr, Rern of 
L^den), Mr. Aymonier read an ihtetes^ng paper on the dates of the 
monuments and reigns, furnished by the instaiptions, and the history of 
Ring Yasovarman of Cambodia, the founder of Angkor Thom; Nuihearou^ 
Questions were put to the eminent Orientalist. Air. Matre, in the sanae , 
Section, ^ve picturesque details of the Malagasy songs. : ‘ 

MpjOtian Section (President, Mr. Mr. ^ 

> dH'lthe study of Berber, the same subject op a 
,Was’ Congress, of iS9r,;and'Mf*''EDml#'eiiOW'i^ ■ 

eegyptiacortm, pubhshed updW;^© auspices of 
the German gdyetemept This dosed the first day’s , proceedings. The 
followipg ivere %tpO:%ted[ Presidents of Sections : Aryan Section — Iran : 
Mr. Hubsohmann of iltrathu^ Imguistics : Mr. de Gubernatis. Semitic 
Sectio.n>—^Assyfiol&gy: Mr. Tiele, GreeJs-Orierti Section: Mr. Bikelas. 
Ethnography and Tolk-lote : Prof. Vambery. 

* PvHi?nislit in an Oiientai Congjessf siotiW, of course, only be confined to Greek infltt- 
East, as e.g. in GtBeca-bttddh&tic sculptures and that of the influence ef 
aftps, reiigiottS, philosopbies .and tnigrations on Greece. — Ed. 


d*; 
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The venerable Mr. Ollivier Beauregard presented a gracious welcome, 
in verse, engraved on a charming tablet, to all the members of the 
Congress. 

PariSf 'jtk September. 

On the 7th Mr. Goldiiiher in the Mussulman Section puts forward the 
proposal regarding the preparation of a Mussulman Encyclopedia. This 
project is an old one, having already engaged the attention of the late 
lamented Prof. Robertson Smith, after whose death the scarcely sketched 
task was taken up by Mr. Goldziher. He proposed to the Congress to 
take under his supervision the elaboration of such a work, which might be 
destined to replace the celebrated “ Bibliothhque Orientale ” by d'Herbelot. 
A Committee was accordingly formed to examine the question and to 
report upon it before the close of the Congress. This proposal deserves 
every encouragement; the great difficulty is in obtaining the necessary 
collaboration of a large number of scholars. Mr. Bairbier de Meynard 
justly observed that if the Paris Congress succeeded in commencing such 
a work, no one could then reproach our meeting as having no practical 
scientific utility. 

In the Aryan Section.^ iii connection with a paper by Mr. Pulld upon an 
ancient geographical chart of India, the wish was expressed “ that the 
Congress should request the Geographical Societies of different countries 
and the India Office to undertake the chronological classification and the 
publication of maps which at different periods have been made on Oriental 


countries." 

■In ih$ S$eHm severid papers wc«re read oa Southean Arabia and 
its by. Messrs^ Miiller and Glaser. The Rev* B* iBasrisbt tiuh- 

qn Oriei^al musics and the priaelple on wMdh it 
in de^eld|)ed, a. sketch of tbejstudy of Ambarie in Europe 

and drew ad%nrion to die of the old works on Ibis 


In Sumserian quesdon was raised by Mr. Halhvy, and, as 

might have been expected, provoked a discussion^ In wMch Messrs. Haupt, 
Hommei, Oppert, and Jetetoias took part. 

In the E0ptim Seedonyyit. Narille read a papcsr on the last lines of 
the stela of Minephtah,; rdatihg to dm Israelites, The.ab:ovel8 someof 
the work most worthy of interest that was gone through in, ithe meeting 
of Sept. 'jth. : ; 

Now I will enumerate some of work done at the Se<^^ Meetings 
m Sepf. 8/A.* ArymSeaimf Me read an interesring paper on 
newly excavated GrmGo-buddhtstic sculpttires from the Swat valley 
We all remember that at the London Congress in rSpt, tlwa 
gave rise to several important and fascinating reports, 
also addressed the Section on the Mahabharata manuscaSpll iii 

I above 
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the Armenian text of the “ Vision of Enoch ” sent by the Rev, E, KaleEft- 
kiar. Mr. Kirste discussed Inversion in. the direction of writing. 

In the Linguistic sub-section, the Abb6 Rousselot, after having dealt with 
the history of experimental phoneticism, described the registering apparatus 
which he has invented or perfected, and explained the services that experi- 
mental phonetics could render to the study of language. 

In the Far East Section ,• Mr. Hirth gave a very interesting lecture upon 
Chinese painting. Mr. Lemire read a communication of Mr, Petrusky’s 
upon* the work that he is preparing on Indo-China past and present. 

Mussulman Section. “ Mr. de Goeje read a “study ** on Ibn el Mtijawir, 
interesting as bearing on the history of the customs of Western and Southern 
Arabia. Mr. Machuel presented a paper on Mussulman public instruction 
in Tunis. 

Semitic Section : Mr. Hommel addressed the Section on the signification 
of the expression “to offer expiatory sacrifices (Khatta'at),” in the in*> 
serdptions of Southern Arabia. As to Sinaitic inscriptions, Mr. Chabot 
believes that they are the work of one tribe only, which had remained but 
a short period in the peninsula. The celebrated traveller Ruting gave his 
opinion of these inscriptions, that they were a kind of hotel register where 
(?very visitsor inserted his name. He makes this statement with the same 
“ verve ” that tve find in his book on his journey to Arabia, to which we 
n^erred in our last Ofuly) report The Rev. P. Scheil related a few dir 
Goveries made during his mission to the East in 1897. 

In tJu Mthno^apHc Section, Dr. Hamy read a paper on the stone age in 
Indo-China, and cited facts which confirm the theory of the relationship 
between the ancient population of Indo-China, and that of the Malay 
countries. 

Many other interesting and valuable papers were read in the other 
Sections, but in this brief analysis of the Congress we cannot enumerate 
them all. 


Itp ih 4 Mussulman, Section, Trof, Barbie de Meynard read a paper, written 
with the care and delicacy which chaja.efceriS®i this Orientalist, upon 
“ Moslnn,” the Arab poet cgf the second century of the Hejfra. A very 
interesting discussion took place in reg^d to two communications of 
Messrs. Rarabagek and Houdas, on .Che origin ;pf the Arabic nutaeraJjS'i .. 

in the Semitic Section, Mr. Haldvy extolled the i 
text, rec^tly discovered, of Ecclesiastes^ h regard to the liteihiy' 
thARIbte.; .'Ou. 'Our part, whilst ackn.awie(3^lng .this !mpori^ii5^:'#iB'lb^ 
it is iliu^ye this disCove|iy is of 'B .' the 

essentiial rlesults of |>ibhcal criticism. Mr. Thu j^einabh Summarizes his 
“study’" upon -a passage of Eiavius Joseph relafive to Jesus Christ: 
Joseph is supposed to have spoken of Christ and a Christian bard is 
alleged to have interpolated the passage. 

In the ^ryan Section, Messrs. Senart and d* 01 denburg made some 
interesting communications on the manuscript Kharoshtbi of a revision of 
the I hammapada. Mr. Carrihre showed all the interest that* an attentive 
stm^y : ' the Armenian Bible would present, of which the translation ha: 
“ral tim es. 
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In the Greece-Orimt Section, Mr. Strzygowski read a paper upon the 
actual state of Byzantine art studies. In this respect, the proposed publica- 
tion under the title of “ Monuments of Byzantine Art was recommended 
by the Section to the liberal solicitude of the French Government. 

Finally, in the Section Ethnography and Folklore^ Dr. Hamy read a 
paper on the Ethnographic relations existing between Asia and America. 

In the afternoon of the 9/A September^ an important General Meeting of 
the Congress was held, when the new Statutes were voted and when im- 
portant Kesolutiona were put forward : 


STATUTES 

pA.mi) DtraiNG thk sirrmc op 9 skptrmber 1897. 

1. Congresse-s should be held once in every three years, but exceptionally, in 

the event of the convenience or the necessity of the country, which 
issues the invitation, the interval between two Congresses may be 
reduced to two, or extended to four, years. 

2. Each Congress shall be organised by a Committee composed of the 

natives of the country in which it is to be held. The Committee 
will be at liberty to increase or to diminish the nurnber of sections 
into which the Congress is to be divided ; it will fix, as it thinks best, 
the date of the Meeting, the duration of the session, the order of the 
work, and all the material details of reception. 

3. When the Congress is assembled, a Consultative Committee is to form 

itself, which must be composed of the presidents and vice-presidents 
tpl the Organising Committee and of a certain nuaib^ of foreign 
‘ by , the Organisii^ Committee of the Congeess. 

: The Gommittee witt decide on iiii questions that may be put to the 


The Otganfsltig Cdmtnittee has to select one or more langpuages whitd^t 
shall be the offitaal language ©f the Confess, and which will be 
employed in the issue of Ae Proceedings. The use of other 
languages in discu^ons will be optional, under the re^onsibility of 
the presideu-t of each secdon. ' 

. The pre^dent ©f each secdon has to maintain ordi^ dudag the Actings, 
he regulates the seqnenGe of woii, fixes the i^gth of the com- 
munications^ guides or stops the discussstons^ subject to refecence, in 
case of dispute, to the Consultatroe Committee. 

I. Each Congress has tp fix, .at a General Meeting, the place where the 
next Congress shotfid behdldj it has to tnaje® a choice from amongst 
those countries which will have made their proposals through Ifie 
channel of their delegates, or from those that the Consultative Cptn- 
. |n|ttee may think itself able to designate provisionally. In no c^e 
' ; ; iai the Con rress be held twice running in the same coun^^ - > 

'l 'After the ' m of each Congress, the. Organising 

'* 'fWals fr ’ )li. Statutes, on the pdnciples iof wM^'then^'-nn'fiSare 

' econd Congress -heW, suj in ‘lilid. 'hune , a year 
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re-assume their general powers, and, will retain them up :o the : that 
they will have received the official notification of the constituti^ u of 
the Committee appointed to prepare the next Congress j after this 
date, they will only keep the local powers necessary to liquidate the 
duties of the Congress at which they had presided. 

8. If, notwithstanding, a serious compUcatiou should arise, of a nature to 
compromise the very Institution of Congresses, and their perpetuity, 
this difficulty will be provided for by the convocation of an Inter- 
national Committee formed as follows t 
I. Of the Organizing Committee of the last Congress, 
a. Of a representative of each country, in which the Congress has 
already previously held its sittings, For each country this 
representative will be de jure the president, or falling him a 
vice-president of the last congress which was h^d there. 

, Failing the survival of the president and vice-president in that 
country, the Committee will complete itself by the means of 
co-optation. 

To the Committee thus constituted belongs (the duty) of regulat- 
ing the difficulties and to cause, with the least possible delay, 
the convocation of a new Cohgress, which, would have to 
approve pf its dedsion. 

FRmCIPAL PROPOSALS PUT FORWARD BY THE CONORESS 
DURING THE SAME SITTING (Sept. pth). 

1 . 

“ The Xlth Congress of Orientalists, assembled at Paris, decides the 
creation of a permanent Committee, having for its mission to take the 
necessary steps in order to ensure the success of the project for the publica- 
tipn of a Mussulman Encyclopedia, and, especially, to obtain the adhesion 
of Governments and learned Societies as wdll as theur pecuniary co- 
operation. 

“ The permanent Committee of the Mussulmau Encyclapedia is com- 
posed as follows; Messrs. Barbier de Meyuard, member of the Institute, 
Professor at the College de France, President of the Asiatic Socie^ j Dri 
Browne, Lecturer in Persian at the Cambridge University J 
Professor at the University of Budapest, Member of 
Acadomy of Sciences ; De Goeje, Professor at the 
Guldt, Pfofessbt at the University of Rome ; KarabSccjq 
Professor at life University of Vienna, Director of the Grlsihtal Institute ; 
COmte C. de lAtidbiSfg ; .Baron Rosen, Professor at the University of St. 
PetetSbmg’j; Btidn;, Professor ait the University of, Leipzig ; Stoppelaar, of 
the firm of Brill at Leyden. 

‘^The Permanent Commilte© may add new members to its number by 
co-operation.” 

IL 

The Congress passes a vote of thanks to the Indian Government for the 
^felrvati : a Of the Buddhistic monuments of Udyana, and uiiges upon it 
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the necessity of watching travelling cfollectors and amateurs, who would 
deteriorate those precious monuments. 

III. 

The Congress expresses its desire for the foundation of an “India 
Exploration Association,” having its headquarters in London. 


Most of the Sections 'terminated their sittings on the lotk Se^t In 
the Aryan Seciion, Mr. Aymonier renewed his paper on the King Yasovar- 
man, which he had read to the Indo-China Section and which we have 
already noticed. With regard to this paper Messrs. Pischel, Biihler and 
Senart showed the importance of the inscriptions discovered in Cambodia, 
and the new light which they throw upon the character of the Hindus, 
who did not confine themselves to being dreamers and preachers only as it 
was for a long time imagined, but were a conquering people, To Buddhism 
was also attributed the first inspiration of the Indian propaganda abroad : 
on the contrary, one discovers that the oldest Cambodian inscriptions are 
Brahmin ical. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, of Lahore, presented to the Congress the ist volume of 
his translation, with notes, of the “ Chronicles of Kashmir,” by Kalhana, 
which has just been published, with two accompanying maps, indicating in 
detail the ancient and modern topography of Kashmir and its capital 
Srinagar, 

Pttr Mast Mr, Ddv^a read a paper on “ the Maniqheans 

Mr. D^vdria qndtesy h seeiM 

. ■ Thia^ -ther^ore, 

Ira these 'wriiii^,;'^tli'.0agh^t^ts 

:,has' 'b^n Mtetpteted'lh other ; Be that -as tt.map,- the doctnne# 
issed fey these ‘‘mank** repf^ent a greatly altered Mardcheaktai or 
5ara mhdure of Manit^eaism and of Masdean and ^oroastdan ideas 
. praofcrces. 

Musstdmm / Mr. Van Bendiem seeks #e edgio ^otnd 
plan in the form of a ctoss of the Madrasahs (coieges) of Syria and 
Palestine ; Ke connected it thrqngh the Qflsr the 

Jordan) with P^^atunt - : V , 

A long and interesting dlscnsskm erteaed on the shh|eot, confirming the 
ideas of Mr. Van Bercheap, as to the rei^y Peti^ epfigin of the form of 
the Cross of these Madrassahsj dtij^n had feemi hitherto believed to 
tje 'Creek, ■ - ^ ^ ■ 

Close op the Conghess. 

of the formal closing of the Congress was hdd bn ; 
i ‘ V tl e nth ,, 

* i ms (“voeux”) were pr ]>cs£r | rriS 

£ r most important : 
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2. That the French Government takes measures to preserve tieinvaltt* 
able monuments of Indo-China. 

3. That the notes left by the eminent and lamented Dillmann be 
published. 

4. That a critical edition of the Talmud be made, 

5. That every facility be given to Mr. Erman for the publication of his 
Thesaurus of the Egyptian language, 

The place agreed upon for the next Congress is Italy. Note has been 
taken for future Congresses of the invitations made by the United States 
and Japan. 

nth September. 


The Congress was definitely closed by the farewell banquet on the evening 
of fhe xifh at the Hfitel Continental. About 450 persons attended* Among 
the replies to the toast of the Congress that by Lord Reay, in the name of 
England, was the most remarkable from its high-mindedness. It must be 
.noted that this was the sole banquet of the Congress. Receptions were 
numerous, amongst others, by the Minister of Public Instruction, Prince 
R. Bonaparte, at the JEPdiel de ViUe^ at the Muske Guimet, in the Meole 
Colomale etc., but these receptions, generally with some music, were simply 
cbnversadonal parties, where the Orientalists and the Parisian notaibiliities 
met. In abort, the Congress of Paris has been a serious gathering where 
much work was done and more than 200 papers were prepared bf read, X 
regret that in the notes I have sent daily to your Review, so few bf diese 
works could be mentioned, the duties of a Congressist not being always 
identical with those of a reporter. I can, however, unhesitatingly, say, and 
in this, I believe that I am interpreting the, general opinion that a great 
amount of good and useful work has been done in Paris. The credit of 
this is due to all the Orientalists present in the capital of France, but, 
above all, to the organizers of the Congress and more particularly to Messrs, 
Schefer, Maspero and Cordier. 


In conclusion, we express a hope that the next Congress will have a 
larger number of General Meetings, where general questions can be dis- 
cussed, or those affecting more than one Section* At the Paris Congress, 
for instance, speakers, Eke Mr. Aymonier, had to repeat in two Sections, 
which it equally concerned, one and the same communicariom Oft: 
Other hand, two different Sections, (“ Islam and the Far 
th.# same sbhiect of Manicheaism, (Messrs* Bevan and 
“ : ‘that snob papers were not communicated at a 

’ " to eheit furdier infortnatioa, or 
ri<ss qjf the East, "P 
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THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 
By the Revd. G. U. Pope, d.d. 


KAMBAR. 

Thk first, not by any means the oldest, Tamil poet to be considered is 
ICambar, the South Indian Virgil. There is a very great amount of literature 
in the South which is merely translated, with more or less skill and power 
of adaptation, from the Sanskrit ; but these works in general are no more 
illustrative of real South-Indian thought and feeling than Pope’s Homer, 
Dryden's Virgil, or Gifford’s Juvenal are of English ideas. Some Tamil 
writers, Jjowever, have dealt with the mythology and legendary treasures 
common to all India, just as Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne and Morris have 
dealt with classical stories. The Tamil poet Kambar has in this way given us 
the immortal story of Baroa and Sita in an extensive epic, diversified and 
developed in his own manner, in which the power of the language is 
exhibited in a way which European poets have scarcely surpassed. When 
Kambar, who flourished about a.d. eight hundred, presented his great 
poem to the (^ora king his patron, it was found that every thousandth 
verse contained a eulogy of the monarch. Now it had been the custom, 
they said, with courtly bards to introduce the royal name once in every^ 
hundred stanzaa The king remarked upon the difference, not, without 
signs of displeasure ,* but Kambar' adroitly replied, “ Others have made your 
nmjesty me a hundred} I have made you one in a ihousandT It js said 
Kamjbftt was vmHfing one evening at sunset on the borders of a tank 
the peen rice-fields, where a labourer* mounted on a 
*■ wan ib a letsur^y i^ bucket after budket of afeitear to 

the fi#dl bdW‘ Now, as be draw's the water, the labourer sings 
out the number of the bucket he is drawing, finishing up with some short 
fragment of a song. On this ocmtdon it was the rasth bucket^ and the 
last to be drawn for the night, and Kambar heard him Sing ; 

On leaf of the bambfh’" , “Well,” said the poet to himself what 
can be on the leaf of the bambfi, the slightest and most feathery of 
leaves P But Kambar knew that when the man began his work neict 
morning he would take up his song where he left it off, sp at early dawn 
the poet was there to listen, and Was rewarded by hearing the man com- 
mence with : Tun^m “ Sleeps the drop of dew ” Ah 1” said 

Kambar, “ on the tiny leaf of the sleeps the Utfle drop of dew ; he, 
too, is a poet 1” So poetic feeling w not wanting in the Tamil people. 

ibimbar did not compose much original poetry. He was chiefly a 
9 id adapter. No absolutely authentic life of him pr of any 
Tnmil p0 I < risiEs,, but many of the traditions probably rest upon some 


■ It ist he was born near the ancient tc vn 

m the b» v2v6ri, and was of the cultivsittl>r\ 1 ; i 

,4thbng ^ rc garding Kambar ’ t iS' 3 


^ 'trattslated; sH . 
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only of the fCSn clams of Valmiki’s R^Syapam, aad that the ivcmth was 
translated by Otta-Kuttar, a contemporary and somewhat older poet. It 
is also said that his son was implicated in some disgraceful affairs con* 
nected with the King of the ^6ra kingdom, and was impaled that this 
so wrought upon the poet's mind that he killed the king’s son, and escaped 
to the south, dying near Ramnad, where he was buried in a sitting position, 
after the Vaishijava custom ; and that his grave is still to be found there. 
Tamil scholars should surely investigate thoroughly and set at rest ques- 
tions of this kind. The time has come for accuracy in facts and dates. 

When the student has spent rr^onths, and even years, in acquiring the 
power to read Kambar's great work, as we read Shakespeare^ he will be 
able rightly to estimate its value. To us it appears that it is a magnificent 
mass of exquisitely elegant versification, not often rising into the regions of 
pure poetry, and not presenting the ever memorable figures of Rlma, ^ita, 
and Lakshmana, in quite so vivid a light as the original. It is to Vatmlki 
after all that we turn when we wish to know these great names. It is 
scarcely possible to select portions of Kambar which are more in value 
than the best bits of Dryden's translation. He was (it is the utmost we 
can say) a great artist in words and phrases, and has had a great effect 
(aided by Gotomentators, and immitatora innumerable) m the langosge, 
and thought of the Tamil people ; but much of his verse is not either' 
clearly understood or valued, it is believed, by any, large number of Tamil 
students. Of the fluency of his versification a proverb in universal use is 
au evidence j Tamilians everywhere say emn the fastmmgs of Kambm^s 
doors uttered poetry 

What would any part of India be without the Ramayanam ? ' 


AVVAI, THE POETESS. 

The greatest Tamil poet is Tiru-Valluvar, of whom much has to be said j 
but a poetess, called generally Awai, “The Old Mother,” whose real 
name is unknown, is of great repute wherCTer Tamil is spoken, and is 
commonly said to have been a site of Tiruvailuyar, though much attri- 
buted to her clearly belongs to a lat^ pmdod. She composed two school* 
books, in universal use, in which she hto given a series ofmiotal and |mr- 
dential precepts expressed in elegant and very condensed sentences* ete 
beginning with a different letter of the alphabet. The Atti-phdi OOUtUias 
, loS aphorisms full of practical wisdom. Of these Mr. 
good edition. The Kondrai-Venthan is similm but fpr jfe^ 

Beside# ihese, about fifty quatrains of great excellence are, 
attributed fed her. With these writings the B#opeaii tsiSt 

his study of Classic^ Tamil, and the longer be umihg; Tamil people, 
the more familiar will he become with her phmte ' Eegettds regarding 
her abound, most of them connected with miracle #hibh she is supposed 
to have wrought. All ascribe to her a quaint and highly original character. 
One story-about her is amusing. The “ wonderful old woman ” was sitting 
one day in the verandah of a small wayside temple, with her feet stretched 
out straight before her, a position not considered respectful in the pre- 
sence of a superior,, The priest of the temple rushed out with the oues* 
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‘i?’ ashamed to stretch out your feet in the presence of the 

Sami (idol or lord)?” To which she replied, «Very true, sir; if you will 
show me where the Sami is not, I will stretch out my feet there J” 

We cannot give more than one or two of her quatrains. She was asked, 
It IS said* to compose some verses about the four great topics discussed 
by Hmdu authors, ‘'virtue, w'ealth, pleasure, and heaven;” since Tiru- 

vajluvar had sung his 1,330 couplets on the three former. She replied in 
a quatrain ; — 

“ Ciiving IS virtue ; -uvaitA what’s gained eschewing sin ; 

And evermore ’tis pleasure when, their hearts at one, 

* Two live in love, sustaining and sustain’d. To leave 
All three, heart fix’d on God, is perfect bliss of Aeaven.” 

It is by no means certain, however, that these are her lines, though given 
to her by almost universal tradition. They savour of a later date and of a 

difler^t school. There is no reason to doubt her authorship of the 
following : — 

** Though worthy men be ruin'd, worthy men are still 
Right worthy men ; when worlhless men are ruin’d, what 
Are they ? If vase of gold be broken, still ’tis gold ! 

What is there left, when shatter’d lies the earthen pot ?” 

One of her works is Muthurai (old sayings). 

This consists of thirty charming quatrains, and is exceedingly popular. 
It can hardly be very ancient. The following are from it • 

Txkes 1 

; “Tfeqr that la th© forest etaad, with forked branch and bough, ere not the only 
that Sbiadi the aweaiMy, uimMe to read the scroll oresmted to 

\ 'O'' iEtkOOKl^KT* 

^ : ■« T|e -im' i*' Jm Sts wa^ fe aot 'good even to wash ini'',- 

■ ■ 

« Those am not raiBtfos who, when you saifer wahti wtdidmw 
like water-birds that stra^ht fiasake th* tank wh^e’e^^ ' . 

its waters fal ; they're friends who fiuthM stiek by, you, 
like the waterdiUes k that self-saiae tauk,’^ , — ' 

' % , V ■ • 

Another of biar {« 

ATM w iKaA'Ww. s,#* VI tf 

This consists of forty homely quatrains, md is |enl>i?ally attributed to 
Avvai. '• ' 

The following is quite in the Style of the’ “ old Udy h 

" C> dwdlers on this vast earih J ihough over, froni year to year, 
you weep arid roll on the ^btmd, WiH the dead coin© back ? 

Let be 1 That’s our vmy too. Andtiaiwe go, 

, ; let w give and enjoy, saying, What’s death to us ?’* ' 

j Ji the or Four Hundred “Lyrics of Life/' are ■ 

served *Mrty-tee Songs attributed to this femous poetess j and^ th«| ^ 
,.tbese.jpayc>ut -all.be gmmine,, they for.^c most. 

-amd her acknovried.gedi wvirm- gw - ■ 

■the Mpfrtd, 4he .;etory''that --she was ;the' sietOr -oi^ jg 

'“'0■■m|^ '''’if'"' f -^pp &ar J l! M 

t : 3 ■ i ' 
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minstrel frequenting the Courts of kings, and obtaining her livelihood ft-aiir 
their beneficence. Her chief patron was Athiyaman Necluman Anji, whose 
history is practically unknown. He is represented as being the chief of a 
district in Mysore, of which the capital was Tagadur, though this hardly 
harmonises with the fact that he was the patrOn of one who was peculiarly 
a Tamil woman. His ancestors are said to have been very devout 
worshippers of the gods, from whom they received the gift of the sugar- 
cane, which was by them introduced into the world. There may be some 
glimpse of history here, if we can ascertain when this useful plant was first 
introduced into the South, A poet who celebrated his praises was Paranar, 
who was thus a contemporary of the poetess. Her first quaint poem in 
this anthology (No. 87) sounds his praises as a warrior 

O foes, shun ye the battlefield ! 

A matchless warrior fights for us. 

A workman makes eight chariots in a day ; 

My king is like a chariot wheel that took a month to frame." 

The commentator adds that the King's swiftness and irresistible power 
ate thus indicated. In another poem she warns his enemies not to fight 
till they have seen his prowess in the field. Again she says, that his waniorff 
are like snakes that fear not the thunderbolt, while the sound of the war- 
drum fills them with eagerness for the ftay. 

What,” she asks, can the deer do when they hear the roar of the tig^ 
in the^ forest on the mountain-side ? Can the darkness linger where the 
sun shines forth ? What is hard to the all-enduring bullock that drags the 
heavily-laden wagon through the mire, crashing its way over impeding 
stones and through the deep sand? Even so, who can withstand mv 
mighty King ?” ^ 

The story, says that this king found in the almost inaccessible clefts of a 
mountain rock. a fruit of the N&lli {Fhyllanthus Emblica\ which had the 
power to confer immortality upon the eater. This the young king 
generously gave to her, not disclosing its virtues till she had eaten it In 
grateful song she reproaches him for preferring her life to his own. Well,' 
in spite of the ambrosial mUt, they have lain dead both of them these 
thousand years or more ! The Idng one day praised her voice, md / 

“ They make no harmony with the late, they keep no : 53? 

They utter no meaning one may guess ; hut tx> the fetharsf ear 
T.h® prattle of his children is a grateful sound 1! - 

- . my yoke to Thee, 


couplet 


"PSM irnm. of rhy liWe.”’’ 



Who nauac'ief-ilieif 
A number pf h^ri:S0]|g& i 
.SO' '5 ) .1 to him, ^^^d in;her';^h#t 
iis ‘I f the eyt of the 

3 2 sd m)iiebr^% ^ 



by :b,e_ averred, 

B:hav«fc'his^d.” ( 66 ,). 


#axs. It seems he had a 
^^^mhjeniorating its birth, she tells 
battlefield glowed with maftial 
%as on his return he lookeii upanit 
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his infant son.’^ There are other verses that iSeem to say that, Uke others, 
she found occasionally her dependent and almost mendicant life a burden, 
and sometimes was in want even. 

The following lines are peculiarly her own : — 

“ 0 land, be tbovi well cultured soil, or mountain wild. 

Sink thou in valleys deep, or rise in mountains high ; 

Where worthy men with manly soul are found 
There art Thou good, O land,” 

Again we are reminded of the Kurra| in another little song (i88) : — 

** I..«t them heap up their wealth, and eat with many guests. 

Let thent have store of riches infinite. 

Jittt, if they have no little ones with pattering feet, 

With little outstretched hands that touch, and grasp, and stroke, 

And mix the rice and ghee, and toss them round, — 

Their days of life are profitless and drear.” 

Another of her short poems treats of the familiar theme that renown is 
imperishable. Her friend and patron died, and probably in battle : she 
hMT several verses that refer to this event in a very striking manner : — 


“ Although the bodypass to burning ground 
Where like a log by woodmen left 
It lies as fuel for the funeral pyre ; 

Or tho’ he rise to higher spheres of bliss beyond the heavens. 
The praise of Him whose canopy was like the ooohrayed moon, 
Who shone in splendour like the sun, shall never die.” 

Again : — 


" Let change of mom and eve for ever cease, 

An4 my days erf 4»ulhly life For ahl 

stone itanda there with WTMrfh <rf «id jEeatbew 
• '.SN&iie^eeelveiihhtkmftpon^ {fewont toghre' 

„ To . 1 ^ .Qiarf now receives no gk: bestowed:?** ■ ■ ■ 

' ' ..T<i;^0r Ai&lv addressed rnahT ; 
wsflT cfesrjwteilstk v®tses j d*ie df tibese 

** lie’s greet In weeldi, S^ws to enjoy, * 

the miim of old he *, 

iie^tnnSn Ahji, spouse of the slmpIe^ 

He Imovni to he like firc^icl&s hid / 

Tieeth cottage eavifes I in fitting hotnr app«!as:| i 
' like raghsg fke I» Wws l»e . > 

She seems to have been emTlt^ed by him on sev^ ^nbassiee te neigh- 
'bouring petty kings, ifrom which we taa M e:n exceedingly 

shrewd and clever old lady, On one of these occaidons she was asked by 
the petty chieflain called the Ton#inanvif^^^^ in her own 

3y like those be shewed ■fc.'Bm^re^ly'^^' ' 

“ 0 King, spouse of due bdy baght of eye, with every charm endned, 

III u ask toe, are the^e watriots true in yonder land? ; 

I dors there are like sOakes that fear not thuttderholts, 

]gli| g, who, when he heats the wind , ■ \ . 

I I ,*>{ boughi ag^st the drums that sound, , , ^ 

'i,- ij -luid hails the Mtowdos to- the strife, ,**■ f 80. )• 



I Ml lives 'her sojngs - will b®. M 

d 'tl le .“^oid moth€»/*-'reveted'byi:'yonn^ 
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.For facility of reference we publisli at the end of some of out ( ta 1 riiiSKs^E bf 
one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East*’ Series, a complete li t of 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally wSlI 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (ist October, i%7) ‘ 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 

(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon, F. Max MtlLLER*) 


Shiest Series, Vols. 1. -XXIV. Detny 8vo., 
doth. 

. Vol. I. The tJpanisliads. Tran-skted by F. Max 
MOixbr. Parc I. los. 6 d. 

VoL IT. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taaght k the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vfisish- 
r/m, and BaudhAyana. Translated by Prof. Georg 
B t'ftusit, Part I. Second Edition. los. 6d. 


,Voi. III. The Sacred Boolcs of China. The 
Texts of CcMfucianism. Translated by Tames Lboge. 
Part I. I as. 6d. 


VohlV., The Zend-Avesta. Parti. The Ven- 
di 4 M. Translated by James DarmeSi'bier. Second 
, edition. 143. 

y. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W, Wsst, Parti. las, dd. 

' yols. yi. and t&. The Qax'in. Translated by 
, , E. H. pALMKItv 

yoLyiL The Insftittttes of V}sh»#u, Translated 

' by JJiMtra JotJLr. *oa. dd. 


<,;yhiynL The 

„ ' .. at^eAtlya, andTbeAnn^t^ 
Teimbak TBauAKG. xos. 6 d, 


With The Sanat- 

Pranslated by KAsnurATH 

RtBAK i'Bat.AKQ. XOS. Od. 

X. The Dhammapada, translated ftotti PdU' 
byF.MAXMOr.LER; and The Sutca-mpSta, translated 
: ; ' V from Pflli by V. FAtrandrL ; being Canonical Books of 
", , ■ , the Buddhists. 10s. 6d. 


xr. Buddhist Suttas. 
r , by T. W. Rhvs David-S. ros. 


Translated from Pdli 
dd. 


jydL XII, The .Satyjatha-Br41wna«a* accordine 
. , ,to the Text of the MMhyandina School. Tran.<data 3 
by Juuus EGGEXtiifc. Part L Books T. and IT 
•' . las. dd. 


Vol. XXIU. TheZend.Ave«ta. Fart IT. Tran- 
slated ly JaMbw DAKMKSTErtit, te». dd. 
yol. XXiy. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by K. 
W. WesT. Partin. los-dtl. 


Second Sefies, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. 0emy 
Svo., cloth. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by GEXrKO 

BtlKLER. axs. 

Vol. XXVI. The .Sktapatha-Br^hniarsa. Tran* 
slated by J tains EoGEt-Iwo. Part 1 1 , rsa. 6 tl. 

Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Legge. ParW HI. and IV. ags. 

Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Gnhya.SdtKi% 
Roles of Vedlc Domestic Ceremonlta. Iranskted by 
HBRMAKK OUJHatBSfBO. 

Parts L and IH ns. dd. each. 

V6LXXXL The Zend-Avesta. Part HI. Twm- 

slated by L. H. Mtrrs. ns. dd. 

Vol XXXII, Vedic Hymns. Trandatcd by F, 
Max Part I. i 8 s. 6 d. 

Vol. XXXIir. The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
lated by Julius Jorrv. Parti, Nfuada, Bnl)a.spttt!. 
los. dd. 

Vol. XXXIV. The VedSnta-Sdtras, with i'ankata’s 
Commentary. Translated by G, Thibaut. 'Part I. 
izs. dd, 

Vol, XXXV. The Questions of Kang Milinda. 
Part I, Translated from the Pfiti by T. W, Rtiirif. 
Davios. ios, dd. 


XHI, Vxnaya Texts, Translated from 
PM byT. W, Ravs Davlos and HbrMank Ot- 
nsSNBBRG, Parti, ros, dd. 

"Vol XIV. The Sacred Laws of the AryaSj as' 
. '.tan^bt in Che'ScboolS of Apastamba, Gautama, 'VWshMa 
and Baudhayana.. Translated by GeoRG BffwgER. 

. . ' Part II. Tps. dd. ' 

3 Cy. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 

. ■ MlDtMdlAiaR. Part II. ZDS. dd. 
ybL 3 £yL 'The Sacred Books of China. The 
T«dtts of Cdnfuciariism. Translated by James Leggb. 

. 'P;^I 1 , tpfedd. " ■ 

Yot Text& Translated fcom 

* ^ -PM. by T* ?W* Davids and Hermann Oudew- 
:BaR!Os ■ Pa«'®t.ys:cS«.-®d, 

Si. XVLfL' I*^li^\-Tfi5i;ts; .'Translated by E. 
jl;.' ,3crx:.-' ''^hk A Life 

of Bttddbaby tknslatod from 

' Satisfeititttq ghitt&o wDhMta^Ha, A.D, 450, and 
. from Chinese mto Eng^h by BitAE. zoa. dd. 

XX. Vinaya 'Tejfcfcs. ' 'Titafjiiafed ikom MU 
-A' byT, W,. Rhvs DAvmssttdliaRMa^trN Ot»«K«EaG. 

Fart HI. IDS. dd. - , . - ■ 

II^LXXl. The SaddWma>-pu«^arl&a j oi^ the 
'Lords, of the True Daw. Tran^kted- .by H. luntN. 
ja.,«a8*od. 

? r .H'Shtras. Translated' froih’ 
'Jledfeiritby . r r Jacobi. Pattiv los, dd. , , 


VcL XXXVL fbe Questions of KJng Milinda. 

Pajft ID taa. dd, 

Vot XXXVIL Tfep .Contents of the Hasks, as 
stated la the Eighth and iTihth Books of the Dtukwtl. 
, Part 1 . TtAESlated by JB, W. WssT. rys. 

tel XXXVIIL 'The Vedtnta-Sftto With 
Sa»karakatya‘s Comma 
TwtBAtrr, Part It, tas,.; 

Vds. XXXDC. md XL. The Steel : 

China. The Texts of Tdoism. 

Leggb, are, 

Vo-L XLL ' 
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lated by era.,- 

Vols. XLI,lL:'.ahd- XMVi' ■■■ ’ffhe-.-^^fatha-Btah- 
mam. Parts and ttf ' 

Vol. XLV. The Translated from 

Prdkrlt by BCtettet: Ja<® Part ID las, dd. 

Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oddenbsro. 14 s. 

Vol. XLVn. The Contents of the Nasks. PartIL 

(y» jh^anft^0»]. 

VoLXLIX. Buddhist Mahay^na Text Buddha- 
iSaidta:, translated by E. B. Coweju- Sukhdvati-Sytthsu 
Vi^yraAMedM, etc., translated by F. Max MtrieijMt, - 
Amitdytor-'Dhyana-Sftcra, translated by J, Takakosi,*), 

■ tas, dd, 
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SEVENTEENTH REVIEW ON THE 

“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 

CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VOL. XLVL— VEDIC HYMNS. PART II. TRANSLATED BY 
HERMANN OLDENBERG, 

VOL XLII. —HYMNS OF THE ATHARVA VEDA. TRANS- 
LATED BY MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


Bv JOHN BEAMES, B.C.S. (retd.) 

This second instalment of hymns from the Rig Veda contains a selection 
of those addressed to Agni, the sacrificial fire, with some of the Aj)ri 
hymns which were addressed to the accessories or concomitants of the 
sacrifice, such as the sacrificial grass (barhis), the divine gates through 
which the gods were supposed . to pass on their way to the sacrifice, the 
post to which the victim is tied, and the like. It is perhaps unfair to 
j'udge of the tone and general character of the whole Rig Veda from this, 
which is necessarily its most material and least elevated portion. One 
cannot, however, refrain from thinking how much grace and brightness the 
Greek, how much depth and majesty the Hebrew, would have infused 
even into such earthly and visible elements of devotion. Compared with 
those, or even with the early Babylonian hymns, the Indian productions 
seem vapid, flat and unpoetical. There is but little trace pf lofty feeling 
in them. The greedy craving for worldly b©nefits-*-«|^te us wealth, 
lil^ml giver, thou, rich in gain,^ *^^aat us prospedlyi^J^rBcurs 
and 8tr2E.e8<;aTow’ note,,, than m-me accmtdmed to- 
asso^e Ttmay -of course be .said 'that we. are ■ 

here in presence ofa p^mMve form of religion, in which the human 
mind had not yet risen above the idea of matm^ial profits. NTeverthtos, 
the revelation that so much of that highly-revered and wideSy-'celebratfed 
Veda nothing better than this will strike moat EurOp^m readers, with a 
feeling of disappointment - 

It is as weH perhaps, if for no other reason than the dissipation of a 
myth, that the il^g Veda should be translated, b# the mote ft is 
the greater does the wonder ^ow that so vast a tterhture should have 
grown up around il^ and that it should have reined its hold upon the 
Indian mind for so many centuries. The latter fact is undoubtedly due to 
the circumstance that its real ccmtents were not known to the masses, and 


.are not yet known. The Hindu reli^on in the present day consists fOf the 
kariied in philosophical speculations, for the middle classes in ceremonial 
observances, for the masses in animistic superstitions. All of these, ejmdipf 
pierhapa the last, are held to be founded upon the Vedas; but 
is t<ml|y the actual hymus of the Rik or either of fhO: 

Ved|iai, but the Upaui hads, the Puranas, and a vague 
evorytlilng: tbat.is rdfi ■> is must be more or less based upon 
■known au4' '.therefore ■' e more reverenced rtpturii.-., ;• lust 'as thoPio- 
r!^^iS:;fo: c f his tenets to;the: Bibfc ^'OiJ ! to 

... A .'''C ■ ’ 
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tlie traditions of the Apostolic See* so every form of belief prt ! ed 
the acceptance of the Hindu public— even the Brahmo Samaj— must be 
represented as based upon the Veda. Whether it is so or not is a matter 
which very few persons either in Europe or India take the trouble to verify 

by personal examination of the original. 

This and similar translations are valuable therefore rather as exposures 
of an ancient sham than as revelations of anything that is really worth 
knowing, unless, indeed, it be worth while to confirm by a fresh instance 
what we pretty well knew already, that the first religious efforts of primitive 
wete as grovelling as his social arrangements, and that inspiration was 
needed to lift him to a higher plane. The spectacle of the early Aryan 
haggling with his god as to how much material blessing he was to have m 
return for every spoonful of butter thrown on the fiame is not an edifying one. 

It would be out of place here to enter into a critical discussion, as to the 
correctness of the translation, for which indeed the high reputation^ for 
scholarship both of the translator and editor is suffident guarantee. The 
language of the Vedas is still not perfectly understood, and there are still 
many words and phrases which are obscure. But remembering the object 
of this s^ies of sacred books,” we may fairly wk whether it is not a 
departure fi?om that object to accompapy the translation with notes which 
very sesldomi throw any light on the actual mc^iiUPig of the text, » but consist 
of dissertations on the inter pretahon df Sanskrit won^ and sentences. It 
was announced when this “series” was comtnenced that it was totendedi 
to acquaint the ordinary European public with the real contents of those 
sacred books concerning which so much mystery prevailed. Clearly, then, 
the translations were destined for the benefit of those who are not 
acquainted with Oriental languages, and who have neither the time nor 
the means of acquiring them. To such readers — and they form a large 
and class — ^tbere can be no use in notes on knotty points of 

scholarship and obscure Vedic words. As the Sanskrit text is not 
printed with the translation, the ordinary reader has no means;, even if he 
understood Sanskrit, of knowing what the notes refet to. It seems as if 
the professed object of the series had been forgotten, many of the recent 
volumes being apparently written forj‘ and intelligible by, Sanskrit scholars 
! only. " Moreover, it is tantalizing and dtsappointing to he constantly 
‘ teferred for explanation of difficult passages to works quite beyo.nd the 
’tehch qf ordinary readers. To refer to such works as Bes^sefthfrigcrs, 
“Altindische Syntax ” may be ali very wbB for 
' t .^en for them it is troublesome to hive to jbunt trough 

' for mcplanations which ought to be her^ But 

sm4y tbe average reader should study this work in 

a public Ibraty si^GUtigd by an army of books of reference, including all 
the phrLologtcal j;bu^Qia|s ahd reviews published in every comer of Germany, 
The same objecdon appffes to the brJky index of Vedic words, the proper 
pl|L0e for which would be hi ,a\etirical edition of the text, and which is 
absolutely useless to the class of readers for whose benefit this valuable 
yeries jjrofe! es to be published - l®ben by unnecessarily large type an- 
' ' "'in I'j paper, and many p^s of matter out of place th^ uik 
les is «rt,mu©h lh<^ea^ it is not wOl 


tl 



their circulation is not so large as the intrinsic excellence of the work 
merits. When will English publishers learn that a book costing i 8 or 21 
shillings, which is at the same time too he^vy to be h-dd in the 
never attain to a remunerative sale ? 

Very interesting is the second volume on otar list. It a* 

tion of the mantras or charms contained in that strange book the fourth or 
AtharVa Veda. It is well known that the genuineness of this Veda is 
disputed by Hindu scholars, and though the arguments in its defence are 
very strong, it is evident from the very nature of its contents that it must 
be of later origin than the other three. Its supporters claim that inas- 
much as any mistake in reciting the hymns of the Rik or other Vedas or 
any irregularity in the sacrificial ceremonies would be fraught with the 
direst consequences, it is necessary to have an Atharva priest at hand to 
utter spells which may counteract these evils. For a similar reason an 
Atharva Brahman is necessary as a purohibi or family priest, because by his 
charms he can ward off evil and procure prosperity. All these points are 
discussed with great learning and fulness in the Introduction to the 
translation. 

The belief in the efficacy of spells and charms is as strong in the India 
of to-day as it was in the earliest times, and in many wild and backward 
parts of the country, where medical science is unknown, the mantra is still 
the only remedy for diseases of all kinds. The present writer has collected 
many of those in use in Orissa, and they read like corruptions and ampli- 
fications of those of the Atharva Veda, of course with modern additions 


and to locajl deities* 

’ The this bulky yplame are said to comprise about one-third 

cafctikdott the ipaElf repftldons la 
;i»hyvbeibtke®’|0'-fei»'e6e^^ the contend 
The tmnsktor Taie aimtoged^ the feledaohs in grpups aoeordiag to the 
nature , of the a«b|efets treateti* Thcae are dharths to cure diseases, and 
drive out evil spirits, ptayers for long life and health, impret^tlous agaiinst 
demons, sorcserem, and enchanters, charms telatlng^^^t^^ Munen, to IlnjgSi to 
harmony in public assemblies, to secure prosperity in house, busmeas, and 
kindred matters, eatpiabry fermulmj imprecations against oppressors of 
Brahmins, and a few hynari© to gods. It will he seen that the %t is a 

comprehensive one, both lor pnbHc and pdyate 

The charms themselves am somewhat ae ihey stand, 

but it must be remembered that a great pprdon of their oKciency Consists 
iiow-— and probably always did'rr-ih the g®bh:es and Ceremonies by which 
they are accompanied. An impormnt part of the education of the ^w«*i^l or 
■Wiisard consists in learning the pMnk^ literally “ sweeping 

j ”-..y.gi,ppropTiate to each spell. He waves his haq:ds rOpndAnd 
the padent, dose to but never touching the be dj ^h<| i 
Irom mouth and nostrils in peculiar ways, nt <si | t 
ifcjeht tones, now high, now low, acc< r 1 ■ 

V' "H" “boon," mi 
Spiest vjrds acquire at 
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cases the ceremonies which are to accompany each spell, as la d dowi by 
•commentators, without which the text would be incomplete and unini'- 
telligible. Most of the spells are too long for quotation, but the following 
short one may be taken as an illustration. 

VL 20. Charm agaimt takman (Jnier) [slightly condensed], 

“As if from this fire that bums and flashes fever comes. Let him 
then too as a babbling drunkard pass away 1 Let him the impious search 
out some other person not ourselves 1 Reverence be to the fever with the 
burning weapon. Reverence be to Rudra, and to the fever, and to the 
luminous king Varuna ! Reverence to heaven, and to earth, and to the 
plants ! To thee here that burnest through and turnest all bodies yellow, 
to the red, to "the brown, to the fever produced by the forest do I render 


obeisance.” 

The commentators explain that before uttering the spell the priest is to 
give the patient gruel made of roasted grain to drink — ^this is in the present 
day the favourite diet in India for fever-patients — -and during its recitation 
to pour the dregs from a copper vessel over his head into a fire kindled 
frona a forest fire,. The roasted grain suggests heaty so do® the red colour 
of the copper, and the forest fire bang supposed to be caused by lightning 
■■ has, a isp'S?^ai'comeodon;WJth''^e, assumed ■; 

•'■•The- iove’xiirms, Shd 

^ somite- tm 'iliiii*^Qkeii. The' f^iowmg inay ^stafid 'ea- sk'-emmph <^1 

■ •the better kind ,5 , • ' • ■ • " ' 

139. Charm to arouse the passionate lovt of a woman. 

“ Clinging to the ground thou didst grow a plant that producest bliss for 
me, a hundred branches extend from thee, three and thirty grow down from 
thee, With this plant of a thousand leaves thy heart do I parch. Thy 
heart shall parch with love of me, and thy mouth likewise. Languish with 
love for me, with parched mouth pass thy days. Thou that causest affec- 
tion, kindlest love, brown lovely plant draw us together yonder woman 
and me, our hearts make the same. As the mouth of him that hath not 
drunk dries up thus languish thou with love for me, with parched mouth 
pass thy days. As the ichneumon tears the serpent and joins him together 
again thus O potent plant join together what hath been torn by love.” 

The commentator explains that the man is to dig up a certain plant with 
Ipeculiar ceremonies, fasten its white blossoms on his head and recite this 
entering the village. What the particular plant is seems 
taip, in cases where the ancient n^me has survived tM m 

tithes it i^ esteeedm^y difficult to idenrify planfeS by thmr 

- is ap^ied to five frees in 

different ptuts^nfLudia. , 

Many more extik^ iright be made, and all would be interesting 
because of their similarity with customs and' superstitions still flourishing 
in India. Indeed from this point of view the whole book will well repay 
perusal, and to those who study modem Indian life and customs it is 
valuable as showing the extreme antiquity, vitality, and consequently deep' 
hold on the popular mind^ of these superstitions, grotesque, childish, and 
even repulsive as so many of them are. 
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BUDDHIST LAW. 

B\' Sir John Jardine, k.c.i.e., 

Late Judicial Commissioner of Burma. 

THKpBrase “Buddhist Law,” if used in jurisprudence, is apt to mislead. 
The adjectival word points to a system of legal institutions of religious 
origin, which with the exception of the ecclesiastic canons regulatipg th e 
monastic orders, is not to be found in the religion of Caudama Buddha. 
Indian legislation has however sanctioned the term : the Courts of Burma 
are required to dispense Buddhist law to Buddhists j and the Transfer of 
Property Act, for example, recognizes the rules of Buddhist, as well as 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law. The Judges of Burma and their Lordships 
of the Privy Council adopt the term in expounding these rules j while the 
ready obedience of the Burmese is firmly based on the common opinion 
which imputes their origin to the founder of their religion ; just as the 
majority of English people accept the prohibited degrees of the Statute of 
Henry VIII. as being part of “Cod’s law” about marriage. There would 
now be no advantage in unsettling the legal phrase, but some risk of 
weakening the sentiment which supports the system and much trouble in 
finding a better name. I must add too that in several of the native col- 
lections of these rules, written on leaves of the palm tree tied together with 
a string W0 find the civil law enforced by the B^uddhist theolo^* easplained 
by the equity and lighted up with Buddhist paaraiile and legend, 

marriage and family life,, as , is nammlany* 

; wh^j'hnt desoant-as dry as- pur ■own.Jridicial 

deeiiloitjs cm dktribtidbn and doweri t*!!® name of these wprhs is Bhamma’ 
thatj whioh IS the equivalent in the sacred Pali language of Buddhism of 
the fiuniliar Sanskrit Dhama-shas^er ot sacred law.. Broadly speaking, the 
arrangement and matter shew them to be recensions of the famous Indian 
Laws of Manu, more or less varied to suit Bud;dhist ethics* and in recent 
centuries much inflated with new matter taken from the holy scariptrires of 
the Buddhist faith. If to these materials we add i^me smmment of antique 
Burman customs and here and there a ruling of some king or judge of 
olden time, the r^ult is one of these Dhammathats, a wOrk of authority on 
this Buddhist law, Which technical ter.m may now he defined as meaning 
the Hindu Law c«f Mano, modifled fey Buddhist ifeeling and interleaved 
with local customs. We find the. like change in the Niti literature or pro- 
verbial philosophy of Burma, where the moral maxims found in the Sanskrit 
Menu of Indicj^e trimmed into accordance with Buddhist tenets. But 
the naticmal vanity of the people keeps these facts in the shade j arid 
disike to know or acknowledge the amount they have .borfowe§ #0^ 
India in law and philosophy, literature, science and arL 
howevear h^ several times brought to their reniemhraacieJl^ Bu^d^ 
sdioIars» whose ' ^ began to be drawn : ? i|att of 

■ leaning ahwt -a^cenfiny. ago. t . 


To the Church of Rome belongs the honour ot first bringing Buddhist 
law to the notice of Europeans. The Propaganda had under Pope 
Clement XI. sent Italian missionaries to Ava as long ago as 1720 : and 
these men and their successors in the eventful years that followed, while 
teaching the natives geography, arithmetic, navigation and other useful 
arts and sciences, found time to make dictionaries of the native languages 
and to study native manners and customs. The best known of these 
clergy is Father Sangerraano, a Barnabite missionef who came to Burma in 
1783 and dwelt at Ava and Rangoon dll t8o6 when he left for Italy, where 
be lived to become I’resident of the Barnabite College at Arpinum, his 
native city, and died in 1819, leaving in manuscript a 0escriptiort of the 
Burmese Empire, which was edited in 1833 by Dr. Tandy and Cardinal 
Wiseman. In this work is found a translation of a Burmese Code or 
Dhammathat, called the Golden Rule : the same doubtless as what the 
priest shewed to M.a|or Michael Symes of H.M. 76th Regiment, who came 
to Rangoon in r795 as our Envoy to the King of Burma. Symes reports 
that Vincentius Sangetmano came to pay his respects, and pays high 
tribute to his talents, He seemed a very respectable and mtelhgient 
man, spoke and wrote the Burmese language ftnently, and held in Mgh 
estimation by die natives for his exem^sury iffe and 
His congregation consisted the deac^ctets Of fomet Port 
nistSi who, though numerous, are m g^aeml poor j they howrev^ 
erected a neat chapel, and purchased for their pasljor a pie«3e of ground a 
mile ftom the town, on which a neat comfortable dwelling was built and a 
garden enclosed. He is indebted for his subsistence to voluntary contri- 
butions of his flock ; in return for their charity he educates their children, 
instructs them in the tenets of the Romish faith, and performs mass twice 
a day at the chapel.” We learn elsewhere that the Burmese Governor’s 
wife sometimes attended in full state, and that our Government of India 
gave the versatile priest a pension for making a chart of the port of Ran- 
goon. Symes learned a great deal from him ; and having got him to 
translate parts of the Burmese Code into latin was struck by its hfceness 
to the Hindu Manu of which he had a Persian copy. In 1796 Captain 
Hiram Cox, another Envoy, came to Rangoon : and he takes occasion to 
sneer at the Ring of Burma who bad in 1795 got some Armenian to make 
a Burmese translation of Sir WEtiam Jones^ “ Institutes of Mann,” COJE, 
says this was a useless labour as in the Burmese DhammatbatS, tiiey jfed 
' 'the ^EUtiofa ^ In 1852 Brj-'B* Rosj 5 ,^the 

and to iHndu Law. About: iie Cbm- 

missiouer. of Pegu, Colonel Horace BroWmOi made the work of later 
scholars mueh iafiiep by printing in the B'Urmese characite from the palm- 
leaf raanusoripts a number of the principal Pali atid Burmese versions. In 
his preface to the Mahu Wonnana he indicates his belief that the origin is 
Indian ; and as after inquiry no trace of such literature could be found in 
Ceylon, he, went on to say that this law must have been received through 
the Talr n nation, adding that the national vanity of the Burmans prevents 
theib f « a admitting this indebtedness to the conquered race. The inquiry, 


so bc^urv and carried on by fits and starts, was at last taken up seriously by 
a distingui^ed philologist from the German Switzerland, Dn Emile Forch- 
hammer^ whose early death was due to hard study in the depressing climate 
of the delta of the River Irrawadi. It was he who lifted these matters out of 
the mists of surmise and suggestion into the light of evidence and proof. 
In his repott for the jear 1879 on Burmese and Pali literature be set forth 
the view that these codes of law, though developed in Buddhist Burma, 
had thdir origin in India. A key was thus supplied for a reasonable 
understanding of them ; and so far Dr» Forchhammer’a opinion has been 
adopted by those few but illustrious scholars in the Universities of Germany 
and Holland who have given their learned attention to this law. The 
course of events during the years I was Judicial Commissioner of Burma 
brought Forchhammer's discoveries and interpretations into the Courts of 
Law as guides and helps to the Judges : while the increased interest in all 
learning and the revival of letters that followed the erection of the Educa- 
tional Syndicate, the great School Board of Burma and its University to be, 
soon led up to careful editing in the English language of the Dhammathate 
of most importance, and so the reproach was removed, that only one single 
translation had been made during the century that has passed since 
Sangermano’s maiden effort, edited as we have seen in 1833. In 1847 the 
Code of Alompra called the Menu Kyay saw the light in Burmese with an 
English translation interleaved : and this was the only guide to the local 
law used by the Courts for above 30 years. It was due to the labour of 
Dt, R.lchardsani an Assistant Commissioner^ who died of t&rtt in the 
Amhemt I>|stifict, The work, then uiipublished, was carried through the 
pre#, dvii /officer, learned •in 'the.l^mese- 




;I df, 'a Secretary to' Sit* Ridrard'Temple at' 

to hoM a Commisaldn firotia 1tord Lytton as Chiel Juffidary in 
I found that m dot of tBy§ req^uhed rue and all the lower Judges 
out Buddhist Law to the people of that fisith in 


ing succesBion, inheritance, marriage or caste^ or any 


usage or: 


institudon,^^ I looked naturally for some text^book such as Mayne on 
Hindu Iaw OT l^illiams on Property but found none: and the imported 
decisions were few and oufh Ihe safe rule had been ehacled for Burma 
as for India that the exisSini customs of the connltf yrere ;^ over 

the religions law, but thme was no record There were 

many persons able to teU the strange abon^. nahnnOts and habits and prac- 


tices, but it was not easy to find oat what happened when a paterfamilias 
died, I mean what estates and shares the widow and children took in the 
.r#al and personal propcaly. t often had the following sort 
Ithe l^afiv^ “Q. What is the cOstom of your people in 

times about such and such a matter (of inheritance or marriage 
A. It is such and such. Q. How do you know that such a 
Did 'you over hear -of a 1 iinstance? A No. But', I Say it 
it Is fhEted a rule in the Dhammatb^t" So 



common custom of to 1 was evaded by the Judge fa r* 

written mle ;df '• liw i n'’a God i rey ‘ised d 
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toe a long time to see my way, to solve the pu^ale. I get at length to 
believe, what one would readily infer from their ignorance of any instances 
of custom as opposed to written rule of law, that there was no custom, And 
that the rule of law was their only standard when the parties were at arm Sr 
length. But while it was the standard, and binding on the Courts much 
like a Statute, it was little known to the people and less observed. This 
result is caused as much by the good temper and fair dealing of the- 
people as by the events of history. They are not greedy but ready to 
compromise, and, in family quarrels more especially, kind and reasonable, 
ready to give a poor widow or a father with several little children more 
than the fraction stated in the written law. They have like other Oriental 
folk deep respect for parents, aged relations and the village elders : sq 
instead of going to law, they used to, and I believe still do, call in some of 
these to settle disputes. Now as the family needs are unlike in every case, 
the awards are special and defy uniformity or attempts to make out of them 
any unvarying rule, like ours about dower. Or any widespread customs like 
. those about copyhold or freebench. Conduct like this prevents customs 
growing up : and it is only correct to say that the Burmans have a practice 
of getting compromises made, to which the parties give consent, through the 
coucaliation of the relation or neighbour in whom they trush My Impre^ 
sion is that the Burman laity have yet hardly acquired the tie^re: aihd ■ 
respect for fixed laws whidh our old KngH^ Barons shewed vdth such 
power when endeavours were made, contrary to the custom of Englaud, to 
■ legitimate the ante-natus by later marriage. Captain Cox writing in 1796 
says in plain terms that the Dhammathat was little attended to, every prince 
framing a new code when he carae to the throne and every petty magistrate 
innovating at will. Sangermano’s words are — All causes and suits should 
be decided conformably to the Code entitled Dammasat : but gold too 
often prevails in procuring a contrary sentence," Our Envoy Mr. John 
Crawfitod in 1826 saysH-" Their authority is not appealed to in the Courts j 
and if they are re^d, it is only through curiosity.^* The violence and coi> 


ruption of the rulers, the frequent wars, the repeal of the code by a hew 
dynasty ot king led even at times to a wiittea rule that certain rights 
should be extinguished when the crown changed; and of course it suited 
many of these princes to revoke grants and estates made in the old imq 
before tbetn. So grievous a state Of things must have left the people lO 
settlhe fbeit own affairs, and added to the power and value of fchgiop a® 
c:amehto£somety, w^ a piotissentimeoit m favour of|hc 

caaw WA4. irUVi rvisv/itw xu 'tj'caa j •ttxc.'m .'Vusv 

'ahd’'lfe^gs'Of;iBfd^ ;aa:d' often set these forth' in mren at 

the to savage mouarchs whose wicked and cruel 

behaviohf -is coht^ rules Of dnty that flowed from 

the sacred lips of Oaud^a/^ It matters little that the standard of earthly 
life is seldom read or Consulted : this may be said of other standard works : 
the , ignorance does not diminish the reverence. After the British con- 
quests and the downfall of King Theebaw, the cherished religion has been 
lot e d from its established rank, but the people regard with stronger 
$0 t »n such memorials as remain. 
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Since tKe days of the Scribes and Pharisees, probably no nation has 
written of its ci\dl law such enraptured strains as came from the Burmese 
lawyers in 1872, when a Statute about Wills was in contemplation. Several 
judges wrote that no new law was needed, the Dhammatbat based on the 
Vinaya or religious law being all-sufficient. It is very just, very subtle, 
very good and very clear, a second sun to this world. Where is there a 
Buddhist who can renounce it?" The Buddhist equity, like our own, 
favours equality : and they resented unlimited testamentary power, and 
insfiated on equal division of inheritance. I cite verbatim the argument of 
the Judge of Papoon — “1. What the Buddhists believe in is the Pitagat 
and the rules in the Dhammathat made in accordance therewith, 
2, According to the religious opinions of the Buddhists, man and every 
creature and thing is ephemeral. 3. So when a man dies, his property 
should be disposed of not by the terms of his will, but according to the 
i>hammathat, among blood-relations.” We are used to emotion about 
religion and vitlue; and Bishop Bigandet tells us that in speaking 
with fervour and love of the gospel of Buddha, the Burmans are often 
melted to tears. The fact of this emotion finding food in rules about 
bequests and devises is significant, if strange ; and amply justifies our own 
prudent policy of leaving these Dhammathats intact as the law about 
property and status, in spite of the fact that the Burmese are usually 
ignorant of what they admire so much. In Christendom one finds that 
Catullus and Plautus are more studied than Leviticus and Deuteronomy ; 
and perhaps we ought not to be surprised at the ignorance even pf the 
of the legal rules, however much they praise thesp coBec- 
as 8 Bpt as tihe controlling Judge whoa® Mtttt even 



In Lww is ‘ dne- lesding -case which illustrates . much of 

vrhat I have said .above* The tes were #e cotnmonest and simplest in 
the life of man, A man ^ed, leaving a widow and children. The ques- 
tion was how to divide the estate The decision was to rule tbousmnds of 
such cases as they arose 1 and to help me in so stteetn an appeal I called 
in four native gentlemen of judicial meperie^tce as Ass^prs, bat thetr 
opinions differed. One said the children mok a fqtirth share amongst 
them ? another that the eldest son took thisiDurth himadf alone^ while the 
third Judge wished the Widow to kepp all. One told ipe he had never dis- 
posed of such a ease : another that he had, but ©nJy once, while the third 
venerable lawyer on being asked the mOaping 6f the tests eompa 
self to a man wakening in a dream of antiqne time. As my experience 
enlarged, I found that what $uch persons averred to be customs had no 
support in instances or the fitets of life, but were merely their own opinions 
about the meaning of particular texts, the same or similar to those Whi<h 
in the Handiu commentators are cited from Yajhavalkya and other 
I resolved Iherefore to let customs and opinions alone, and try tp aso^flNh 
the exact and; full meaning of the Dhammathati ,, the admitted and;.; 
standard measures of civil right and wrong, in cl matters 
Law governs, Tlmi endeavour was made easi i f r* ntner Who 

helped with his stores of historical and 1 a c cni the 



credit of what success was achieved is justly due to hire . 1 ?fBlsa it 

to 1884 saw a variety of works oh history, archeology, 'and law is^e mm 
the Government Press at Rangootu This Uterature was sttmulated^y 
some sceptics who thought the Recorder of Rangoon was wrong mm 
meaning he placed on a mysterious sentence found in one of the BuddhtSt 
codes, which that learned Judge took as requiring him to pass a decree ^ 
divorce against a faultless husband or wife, at the mere wish or caprice of 
the other married partner, at any moment the decree might be claimed and 
without assigning any cause except mere wish or caprice. The text gave 
some appearance of plausibility in cases " where their destinies are not cast 
together but as our Courts use no judicial astrologers, and have no 
means of consulting the Fates, these puzzling words were taken to include 
the case of a husband or wife getting tired of a blameless mate, and so me 
bond of wedlock was made as brittle as glass by the action of the Court 
The sceptics averred that an interpretation which placed marriage at the. 
mercy of caprice, was quite at variance with the whole high morality of the 
Buddhist teaching ; and they quoted many legal texts, which in the plainest 
Burmese and Pali words forbade husbands and wives t© desert each other, 
except for certain grave faults and misbehaviours, contained in a list ^hfch 
in every important detail resembles those found in the ancient law book^ m, 
India. They urged that any reasonable seihool of interpremtion ttsmft ' 
therefore make ample research In the Indian Sanskrit texts. The 
were not however allowed to have thmr own way. European and Burroese 
lawyers and laymen took the matter Up in the press : and while ignoring 
the Recorder’s reasons which were conaned to interpretation of the one 
text, they asserted that his decrees were justified by what they called a 
custom. A later inquiiy showed, however, that no such custom of the 
country was known, but that in some parts the practice of the Recorder s 
Court bad created a feeling unfavourable to the moral and contractual view 
of matrimony, the view that where ah society is so seriously, affected by the 
fate of the children, neither party |o the solemn bond should in bad firith 
or caprice he aUowed to break % in spite pf the putczy of the other. In 
■the course of years the doctrine of the Recorder was ov^-rtded by a 
superior Bench, and the views of the sceprics were affirmed as sound law. 
They were those shared by Dr. Forckhammer who used his cool learnu^g 
in the heat of the dispute. It was then he began to startle 
world of Burma with the story of the Hindu colonists wh© %hi 

. “the';|ratSecu,tion of Buddhism in Southern India came to the 

■■hrnii'ght with them as their birthright somO .venuoft of the 
' Shflister, a law which iri after times was accepted by the 
TaTef. still taken from these by the Burtnan Emperors to 
wa Sn.wr all their subjects : although as always 

happens some cOmiUmn hahite and superstitions secured recognition, and 
of course Buddhism gave iti own con>plexion to the law. The text about 
destinies in the code of .the Emperor Alorapra is a case in point, and will 
al V 5 rs now be extremely intmresring to jurists in assigning its proper place 
ijs'made law. Eor^ihatnmet gives its literal translation thus: 

1 to or the fnflutoe of his former deeds be unpropitious to 


him.” The mention in the Bnddhi&t Emperor’s edict of the constellations 
as causes of disaster is because of the hardness of the people’s hearts, for 
although astrology has always been practised in Burma, it is a trade left to 
Brahmans, and forbidden to the Buddhist priesthood. Gaudaraa himself 
classed it with palmistry and magic among lying practices. But karma or 
the influence of former deeds is one of the deep things of Buddhism ; 
while the allusion to it in the text is not to be understood except by 
scholars of the Forchhammer type ; hence, doubtless, no Burman ever un- 
veiled it to the Recorder, nor would its meaning readily appear to a Judge 
like myself, freshly brought to a Buddhist country after years spent among 
Brahman institutions. I must now quote Forchhammer’s own words, 
CKplaining his view that the text which had given mere caprice a locus standi 
in the Rangoon Court applied only, exactly as in Hindu Law, when some 
special evil act had been done by the husband pr wife. In such matters 
the Judges have often to lean upon the scholars. Forchhammer says — 
“ What the sins are that admit of divorce is plain ftom the Dhammathats. 
A woman will not be made to pine for Kotis of years because she prides 
herself upon her wealth, beauty or relations, or because she loves food, 
comfort or sight-seeing : the Dhammathat forbids divorce or separation. 
But a man may put away a woman and take all the property, who without 
regard to the credit of her family and without the knowledge of her hus- 
band steals and conceals his property. In this instance she is not only 
punished for licentious conduct and theft, but because she has deprived her 
husband of the means to earn merit accruing from charity.” It is not 
lUtre vanity or hudness or ill-temper which thwart thiC pious Buddhist 
httstaid* hi ausdety to reach the golden city of Hirvana hy nieani of a 
|n..hls;%.^'hr and hrhi^ng tranamlgcatlon of hk soul to"au ' 
end" at -leiit ■' A husband- widt/'thesn little feilings may be' -cured f at , 
Whvdutn such hhops^ beenduned.'- But;the pious Buddhist 

may lawfa% urge to the Eecxsrd^ his plaint 


Heresy, murder* adultery oh the part of a wife hamper a husband in 
makir^ his calling and election sure, I complain of bnh of these edmes, 
and as our or ultimate destinies are in coflis^n, JC seek to prove 

the enme and to claim a divorce thmrefor/’ In pasting we are tempted 
to compare the i^rtier judicial ©pimon With that mis^eri^ 

Sanskrit text in India which for centuries was used, as an^^orlty for the 
burning of widows. But out Phhmmathat tseset btistleS with the threefold 
cord of difficulty which In many ofher places st^ reqttifOS much unravel- 
Hng by scholars and judge#. Local pi^n antique but lingering 

among wild tribes like the Chins, the ci’dl redn of Hindu Sanskrit law, and 
and equity pf Buddhist thought, combine to make up a 
Something has however been done to help the schohn« 
printed and translated from a palm-leaf 
*7^7 ti I -ode of King Wagaru of Martaban, v 1 
\ i I inuscript is itself a tran kti m e Talain, jurist 

I i mse jrom the Tajain I tN: * : is alaw 7 hook 

If he : les of civil . 1 ! ' hough 
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equity and policy than religious. The codes of l^ter ceuturfes bring in 
religious reasons out of the Buddhist scriptures; and we find that 
Alompra’s Law Commissioners sitting about the year when our George 
the Third began his long reign, had no scruple in importing long extracts, 
e.g. the characters of. the seven kinds of wives, namely, those like an 
executioner, a thief, a ruler, a mother, a sister, a friend and a slave. 
These are taken from the sacred canon out of the dying discourse of 
Yasodhara, the wife of Gaudama. In another code, dated 1B32, the 
Hindu Manu, the sage from whom the dvU law proceeded, is left out 
altogether, and his place is boldly assigned to Gaudama Buddha* Large 
parts of some of these codes have been edited in English by Forchi 
hammer and myself in the eight imcts called Notes on Buddhist 
issued by the Judicial Commissionmr, where we <dte the corresponding 
Hindu texts and explain obscure points. The only full account of the 
origins and the changes in this system of law is however Dn Forch- 
hammer’s JarMne :Prkt Essay, which I think is his greatest work. In 
the preface by Bishop Bigandet, it is praised as done by a masterly 
hand ; and that learned prdate was himself convinced that these Burmese 
lawf ate based upon more ancient records imported from Southern India* 
a s%ht 9hows how ipready % ^gal view of parsons and things 
by fhe JnPui^Qe of JMd The sacmmental id^ 
Hinduism have disa|i^esiF®d ; grid so has rehgip'^ duty of b^ettmg a 
son. For the same reasons as amprig the Jafris, the suecessiott do^ net 
follow any duty about perfotming die funeral, or offering the funeral' cake* 
In KingWagaru’s code there is no mention of Brahma or the Vedas or 
the sacerdotal class and its rites and privileges. In the Emperor Alorapra’s 
code a story is told about Gaudama Buddha being in one .of his lives a 
miserable scavenger and yet a successful wooer of some grand lady. This 
illustrates the maxim of the Buddhist compilers that all men whatevw, 
even of the most degraded class, are worthy to be raised to rank arid 
station if their habits axe good.” The teaching is like that of Chaucer in 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale, where she. dtes Seneca, Boethius and Dante to 
prove that virtue and not ancestry makes the gentleman. In Burma 
the equity which loves equality and dislikes primogeniture, which protects 
marriage and in matters of property awards great privileges to wc«ue% 
is, due to strong moral notions, the offspring of Buddha's Iffe^ 
teaGhihg. This phase of human nature is finely portrayed by 
Bigaudet; “The comprehensiveness of Buddhism, its, tendun^ tot 
alt meu to the same level and allow of no differeuoO IntweOri man and 
man but which is established by superiqri!^ iri yfrlriO,iis i^ansive 
properties, att those striking characteristics have worked in 

elevating the character- of the woman and raidng it to a level with 
that of man. Who could think of looking on a wotnan as a somewhat 
inferior being, when we see her ranlting, according to the degrees of 
her spiritual attainments, among the perfect and foremost followers of 
Buddha? Hence in those countries where Buddhism has struck a deep 
root and exercised a great inftucmee over the manners of nations, the 
<K)ndition of the woman has been muirfi improved and placed on a footing 
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far superior to what she occupies in those countries where that religious 
system is not the prevalent one or where it has not formed or considerably 
influenced the customs and habits of the people." Again “Buddha 
opened the door of his society to all men, without* any distinction or 
exemption, imj>lLcitly pulling down the barriers raised by the prejudices of 
caste. Did he in the beginning of his public career lay down the plan of 
destroying all vestiges of caste and proclaiming the principle of equality 
amongst men? It is, to say the least, very doubtful. The equdizing 
principle itself was never mentioned in his discourses. But he had sown 
all the elements constitutive of that principle in his discourses.” Thus 
the pious jurists of Martaban and Ava came under the sway of a moral 
philosophy, as did the Praetors in Rome ; and thus the refined and gentle 
principles we have mentioned are found in the edicts of warriors and 
despots. The law of Burma can no longer be understood without regard 
to Buddhist ethics. They are in as close touch with it as the Roman 
Law was with the Stoic philosophy and the law of nature during the 
reigns of the Antonine Caesars. I may venture also on another analogy 
for the guidance of the jurisconsults of Burma. The Judges there must 
feel the same perplexity as weighed on me when I encountered, not alone 
long passages from the sacred Buddhist canon which is a living force, but 
also archaic rules of Plindu law, long ago dead in India, such as the right 
of an eldest son to a bull, and arbitrary rules about the castes of India 
which could only have been tolerated in the Brahman colonies which once 
• flourished centuries ago on the coasts of the Golden Chersonese. I 
;v that the phrase Jta unpium ist appealed 

‘ to the Btuman iasr-makers. TaJee ah instance wdl-known to the 
' We And Braetpo ia the rime of Henry III. palmittg ofl" . 

as pure law a treatise of whkrh at least one-third part is hdc«ai 

dtrecily from the Gorpthf AH legal hfstoty proclaims the danger of 

laying down the meaning of a very andent^ law without learned acquaint- 
ance with the several andeht sources and the iHvets tributaries which, as 
Time roHs along, have mingled with the stream. The chief serrice which 
a review of Buddhist Law can do to aid the practical work of the Courts 
of Justice is to warn the professiott against the conshriicrion of a teat 
piecemeal, ignoring the general tenor^ apd against the ignorant deWs of 
charlatans who have never even started on jEhe sriaight and narrow road 
which Emile Eorchhamtner travelled and lighted up as. he marohed along. 

It is an abuse of language to speak of customs of which no instance is 
, . known ; and the vicious results of the unguarded dogmatism about the 
‘ haw;Of marriage discussed in this article ou^kt like a warning beacon, to 
those who steer the ship of law through the rocks ahead to hoist the 
■' .lamps of lemming without delay. 
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TWO RETROSPECTS OF EGYPT, 

By Major-General Sir F, J, Goldsmid, cb.; kx.s.l 


I.— In a,d. 1672-3 ! OR A catNimv and a halr after the 
O'X rOMAN CONQtlEST, 

When we look at Egypt of the present day, and take into aecotast the 
character of bar mixed population j her foreign residents and tonrists i her 
revenue ofEcers and police ; tribunals of justice and admirdslniiye 
.&u>tdau» ; her ancient monuments and modern associations to preserve 
.and interpret them; h&t bazars and hotels — last, not least, her armias^ 
under capable leaders — and reflect on what she was a few generations ago, 
when her current history was as nothing to her East — ^it should surely need 
more than the bark of discontent and. jealousy to prevent us from express- 
ing satisfaction (and, let us add, thankfulness and hopefulness) at the 
change effected. Even during the past generation or two, or within the 


metnory of many now Irving, remarkable instances of misrule imd 
sion on the part of Turkish or Egyptian Eashas might be clied,vaig«l :^e 
existeince of other evils shown, to prove the want of that broom ^ civMsR* 


tion which has lately been in operation, and is still in operation under 
British superintendence. It is now proposed to make two brief retrospects 
of Egypt as presented to us during the last two hundred and twenty-five 
years, one supplied by a little known report, or guide-book printed in 
4678, the other by the unpublished manuscript of an English traveller who 
landed at Alexandria about the close of 1818, when the government of the 
■country was exercised by the universally known Muhammad Ali. 


Selim I., it will be remembered, though a Sultan with a short reign, was 
a conqueror of the old Muslim type, cruel, vindictive, and ambitiouf. 
ITot the least brilliant of his triumphs was that which he achieved over tlm 
Mamluks of Egypt, to whom he showed hlmis« 3 f a hrurd and relendes® 
enemy. These same Mamluks had been rulecs of the land for uc^ly shp 
.eentories and, notwithstanding that they were slaves and descehdatim df 
slaves, had earned for themselves the distinguished .. title ©f 
.atis^m^cy of the East.” To have'broken and Slibjt 
tite of Ismail, the Sufi Shah of. 

ndtitbW bf Rud one which estabUshed f^ Selim a reputation 
such as gtmmed .fey few of his predecessors or successors at Constantinople. 
ECad he ttCf been a blood-stained and unscrupulous tyrant as well as a 
great military loadet, his .memory might have deserved that high regard in 
Egypt which it secured on the banks of the Bosphorus. In any case, 
credit must be assigned tb him not only for keen political appreciation and 
t resight, but for ,a reflped flterkry taste, which, if cultivated, might have 
! : ‘ d beycud &e restricted range of its. actual exercise, viz. : the domaiiti 
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of the Persian Ghazal. His assumption of the Khalafat was a bold and 
a.ble stroke, the outcome of which, while far from conclusive in legality, is 
likely to remain undisturbed so long as backed by a sufficient force to 
command the consent of the faithful in Islam and, less directly, by the 
existence of divisions in Europe. 

A hundred and fifty odd years after the Turkish conquest of Egypt, we 
come upon something akin to the Murray and Baedeker of the present 
day— a sort of European guide-book to the Land of the Pharaohs. The 
one now before us^ is curious enough to be interesting in spite of its 
cmdity. It explains how its compiler, Dr. Vansleb, or Father Vanslebius 
— called by M. Gabriel Charmes “curd de Fontainebleau ’—started from 
Marseilles in May 1671 with the intention of visiting or, as it appears, re- 
visiting Egypt, but, owing to sickness and diversions of route to Cyprus 
and Syria, did not effect his purpose until landing at Daraietta in February 
•1672. At the time of his arrival the governing Pasha was Ibrahim, sixty- 
sixth in succession from Shir Bey, Selim’s own nominee and first in order 
of the Imperial Turkish rulers. Of the whole number, the average period 
of government exercised by each individual Pasha appears to have been 
little more than two years. Twenty-five are described as having been 
cashiei ed \ thirteen discharged and three “ put out ” — an expression 
which we do not attempt to interpret ; there is mention also of a “ re- 
moval,” a “ murder,” and a sudden death.” But the statement, whatever 
value it may have had in making local history, is manifestly imperfect and 
inaccurate in detail. Besides the Pasha, there was the "Sanjak or 
governor, of whom there w^e sixteen in Dr, Vansleb^s time, all 
# £0 acfeho^Wge, the paramount authority at 



l td our somewhat «ifeedia!val ‘^ao|de-B6o^^ 

those days ‘‘goveim t!m countty^^ defeha % imd act in all offices of state/* 
On the oriier hand, the “ Coprie® ate called its ‘‘ natural inhabitants,’^ and 
the rest of die : population is Tncluded under ‘‘ Moors, Ambfans, Greeks, 
Jew®, and; Franks,” with “other strange nations,” which « os they are not 
ttutna-ous, deserve not to be mentioned.” tn giving a character to the 
Egyptians generally, our author is not complimentary. Ee writes 

'‘Their ordinary Vkes a# iiEcneas and Qowardise, whtUh. is s® nattoal to thmi, that 
they are all toucht vdik thewt, whether they ot Copies t Thohr Ordinary itnploy- 

ment every day is to stnOak and drink Cigee^ to or ly® m a place idle, or 

ait talking together. They ace veiy ’%norant in all toanaagr of Sciences and Knowledges j 
they ai^ very proud and vsin-gliprious; and they all know that they have lost thar 

Kohiity, their Country, all knowtei^e add ekerdse of their Langaagesi their chief 
and public Histories^ and that instead of a famous and valiant Nation that thicy 
• Wi^ .^ietofore!, they are become meet slaves, an odious and a contemptibje people; never- 
riMy arS so proud, as to think that they haveneed of nothing.. They ace<hs{dmed 
viMl WS advise them to send their Children infn nnr niwmfrtr frt ww, ’ 


Sgypt ; or a new Relation of a, late ^ '< 
a »d 1673, by F. Vansleti, b.t),. (?' 1 
I u d wonderful particuliiU! 

: ted by R'. I : 


lldom. 
exact 
Eng- 
fgr in 


,. - J K-w* oavsclvi : ■'■•; ' 

and Sdentes, and to naderstand how for tM love of a Meidim . 

ate Thieves, Lyars, treacherous, and so ^ business, and changatMe* . 

would Mih«.o»»Fa.h™. ft-Tb oo W » 

troublesome in discourse, so unco^tan. m P ^ ^ tolgHoyed. 

taketr of their words, thlf - 

to .u 0,11 rfoM , m, C^^toto m« rf tW N ^ of . low 

me to dimovet them to tto l^M- ^ ^ ,l„,y ^ , amm discomiM 

Statute, of a brown Complexion, all their VVLves of the belter sort, 

are troublesome, and then cl^t ‘“S « ^ ^ ojore pleasing in all respects/' 

bronghtfrom all parts of are better bred, and m P 

The condition of the Copts, under ^ friendly 

ftom enTiahle Father V^’^slejD, w^o pro^ dignitary to come 

tetffls with their eitpWned by his compUint that 

and dine at his quartets. Hto i^«^ w f ^ ^ 

whereas all the “Patriarchs f *%“*" if ’ “ _ to visit whom they 

the Town, without fear td.' was so “narrowly 

pleas’d, and to travel whither they > hou&% 

observed by the th^be „, personal testimony is further 

noT talk with any of other Nations op y-^ ^md much-aMcted 

gken to the effect that the 

'•;i^|3pfe,,possead0|; ho leadet.’vfh0se,,.g?a, ; , .^'a X ^ .aygi| ti|i^i''‘''-; 
•. •■•adyociti whoseimSuendeot elojden^e. _ mjto|!:-«:are\de toyed'# 

behalf. “-lUlflBtf »reitoai^»e^^j._ 

the cradty of tie : *« ° ^ yjooo them 

the scum of the World, and worse to tife/^f. The ./« 
at their pleasure; “ they shut up jdjhe^^ 

houses . . . "‘^oTecofdeTinstance of the tyranny practised 

some sums of Money. Un . , throat of a prostitute, and ^ 

shows that when certain Jamss^ies a Coptic houses in 

thtown her body to the Esbam f„m to 

ownets befote they could be by^hwyidg a 

he had made himself more hat^nV tha P , theretO- 

uniform high tribute of the tairnd persons, 

fore prevailing system, based up. inddentally more 

Elsewhere, in the little volume un ^ charaed with Iniiiatice to to 
particulars of this Pasha, who can hardly - g ^ <,f tosm *^ 

Copts tm the simple ground of 

■ tiat he was, may be mfetred from t e ® ^ Muftk 

■^|Aerr"to^e^ol Mutomada^^^ 

efet was^oitol dpon him, “because ha “ ^'^^y that 

of lheGi&Wnd Ewte, bdongiog “ “u ' 

inthecoutseothisEgyptiatteapmeiices. ^ ^rtlttmionow ir tHmiwd. 

. these would be impossible of occmrence un jk ^ ^ 

ce at two or three, of the instances given may suttee to mara, le 

t, .. ' b jweer the periods. 
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On his first arrival at Damietta, our traveller was detained in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, because the vessel in which he had sailed thither 
was laden with wine for the Consul and French merchants of Cairo, and 
the Pasha’s permit was requisite to warrant the landing of the forbidden 
liquor. Having been placed during the voyage under certain unspecified 
obligations to the Consul’s servant (a fellow-passenger), and out of respect for 
the Consul’s nationality, Vansleb had volunteered to act as interpreter to the 
former, and only considered himself relieved from his self-imposed functions 
when the wine had been transferred to two river-boats, in charge of a 
Jfanbsary, for conveyance to Boulak. By old-established practice, every 
; Frank ianding at Boulak, had‘ to pay a fee of one crown at the Custom- 
’ House. 

Some days later, when proceeding from Cairo in an ordinary Nile-boat, 
to visit the desert monasteries of St Macarius, he had hired a little boat in 
which to deposit his clothes and provisions on occasions of disembarka- 
tion. Into this he relates that, one day, three Turks “cast themselves 
furiously,” taking his box with intent to throw it into the river. Naturally 
indignant at this procedure, he writes: — “I snatch’d it from them, and 
ran to my Musquet as if I intended to shoot at them; my Biacka-moor 
likewise, who was couragious, took one by the Neck, and cast him into the 
River, and with his sword in his hand put himself in a posture of defence. 
When,” he adds, “ they saw that they had to do with Men of courage that 
were not afraid of them, they went back into the Barque, and assaulted the 
JRmHs with their Fists; besides they accus’d him, as he himself told me 
. ai«^at<i% $.t his return td bkore his have drunk Wine with 
V a Plham% ttMiking hire puni&hment, ten • , 

*I1ie t»ox of which. -mentldU' is -abcvd' tnsde, .was, .avowedly, vone .contstm-’:- ' 

, ■ -llki wine,:'and''Was 'def^iitNl m Wnf ' .u^hle upon its owner. After 

bank, the,- Amhwh©’ c»ied it,, taking .into his' bead 'that it m- 
oloiSed a tnoney treasury imparted his suspicfons to as many of his fellows 
' " . as were within call. That a wealthy Frank was cariying about his liches 

' to an out of the way spot was soon accepted as the stranger was 

' further. invested with the Consular dignity, and declared to be travelling 

: " , magmiff. Ijfe So chanced that the party put up for the mght in a Coptic 

village, where the state of things vm made known to the 
who appealed to the fmkip or loc^ authcdityy a guard to escort him 

to the monasteries- For naore effectual persUassiohs, worthy was pro- ■ 

T seated with some “pounds of coffee a#doaves of sugar.’* The result is 
' thus described; “The Oftsekf^mt!^ heard what report went of me, 

S answer’d me that a small Cmard Would do m© but Kttle good, because the 
3iad formed a design to wait for me in the way, and to cut my 
‘'^y ,<|kroat, ■ i lat it was needful that he should Guard me himself; which 

do within a few days, after that he had finish’d some * 

; I I ice.” Henial of Consulship yrai i no avad, aid a 

e .1 tbbot of a monastery 1 * 7 r wltb; nO 
? pon returning to C n© as 'pos^tdc^ 

or even the it)’' pas!,’ 








diumg the night he was startled by a visit from the La il ^ : 

informed him that, his master meant to murder him foi 
he could only save his life by immediate and secret departur& His advice , 
was taken : a night escape from the village ensued, and at dawn the ^ ^ 

traveller had embarked in a strange boat. We then read : 

** As soon as we were launch’d into the River from Land, I saw the 
Casda/ gallopping towards us with about thirty Men on Horseback to 
catch me ; but he miss’d of his intent, for I was out of his reach,’^ 

Headed “a Journey to the City of Fium,” and “a Voyage to the 
Monastery of St. Anthony the Great” respectively, are two chapters which ' '*C ' 
are not only interesting in the abstract narrative, but also in the occadonal ■ 

lights thrown upon the research of the present day. But we must take 
leave of the adventurous Father, in whose memory it is only fair to repeat 
the following estimate of his English translator: “The Author is well 
known, to be a Man of Integrity, and one that scorns to impose upon the 
World an untruth ; of which, in this occasion, nothing can tempt him to 
be .guilty.” 


IL— In A.D. i8i8 : or the first quarter of the fresent century. 

We now come to the early part of the cesutuiy in which we live; the 
time when Muhammad (or, as his name is afred®% pronotiaced by the 
TurkSf^ Mehmetl ALi Was governing Bgypt, as Basha of Brovince^ tn 
xgiS'^-sotn# seven years aftac the tenSble ilaughiter of the Mamiuks-^ 
this mceeptionally powerful chief had nearly accomplished the suppression 
of the together with the recovery of the holy cities. But he had 

in contemplation greater gains than these. Backed by a local army, 
trained and officered by Europeans on a European model, he was straining 
every nerve to give to the valley of the Nile that importance among 
territories which a patient vassalage would render impossible of attainment 
History has recorded, how far he succeeded. Apart from History, it will 
doubtless be conceded that his rdk was a remarkable one, and that the 



region iii which it was enacted has become one of high political signifi- 
cance t© the whole civilized world. In the following extracts from the 



unpublished a.nd incomplete manuscript of an English traveller, long since - 
deceased, some new light may be flurpwn on the place and period which . ' 


Wp have its iiiterest for many readers ; 

1*M, was residing at Milan in the year i,8r8, when some of the young 
: simt by the Pasha fro learn mechanics were studying 
E.nowing something of Arabic, I formed their acqtunmtanco, ao^ht 
by wifrh them to improve myspf in die 1ang!ft^^^ I 

hahkemg as for a new world ; and not havmg* at that tJm^ 

much kwe wifh the old, I ’resoked to carry my plan into 

.execution eady E' date as'pr^feblf..’-''' .'Qn November, I 

started for Genoa k E mid0inei, k comp«^ yilpE Eft Egyptian Effendi, 
who was: agent fm the Baslta atiEhat..Bmti;Jign(^ and a Capitano 
■E— both of'whOm On our first intro- 
duction at M:tao,%pldlep 'o|%titai^ disown that I was also, 

■to a great -extent,' k, ■•tho.;Shfrip.#|^ib^/'' i-Haylng always had the idea that 
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the Arabs, and more especially the negroes, might be disciplined, as they 
have since been, my principal object was to endeavour to persuade the 
Pasha to let me attempt it. There was an advantage, moreover, in having 
the assistance of two Europeans, and especially of F — — who was really 
a man of considerable ability, and, above all, a perfect linguist. Letters 
of introductioti to Muhammad Ali and his Ministers, Mr. Salt, and other 
European Consuls, made me further confident of success. On arrival at 
Genoa, my first object was to provide myself and companions with a ship, 
We fortunately fell in with a superb one built in the Gulf, of Adriatic oak, 
commanded by Captain K— — and bearing the Austrian flag. I paid for 
a cabin, for three of us, 40 Spanish dollars, with a dollar a day for each 
person’s board, during the voyage. Shortly before we set sail, two ad- 
ditional travellers made their appearance. My mother, who wa.s residing 

at Milan, had induced an Pmglishman, Captain B of the Dragoons, 

to join me in the proposed expedition. Had her beating up for recruits 
ended here, I should have had no reason to regret the procedure, but with 
a less happy discrimination she also forwarded to me a certain Colonel 

M ^ one of Napoleon's ancient Mamelukes and Chevalier de plmieurs 

ordreSy who was to be provided for at Captain B.’s expense as far as 
Alexandria, from which place he was to be recognised as ‘ Dragoman.’ 

“ On the ist December, our vessel got under weigh, and on the 3rd we 
were off the Southern end of Sardinia. Here we were buffeted about by 
contrary winds till the 9th id : when a favourable breeze brought us, in the 
of the night, off Palermo. Continuing our voyage along the coast 
' Sicily during the day of the 8th, on the evening of the 9th we made 
'Ct^ Sblyh^ eao^ Western end of Candta.^ From this rime till 
, hi ildejmndria evh of the a4th, we had constant stormy 

weathm^, and Wei^ ih some danger flfom water spouts, of which 

we saw fbut on one moriring onJy. These ate not uncommon in the 
hCediterranean and Adriaric, and esch petty coast district has its pautiotdar 
charm, to avert their ill effects. Our captain, a Brajasaman, when he saw 
one approachmg<--"as it once did within forty or fifty yards from om stern — - 
fell on hfe kne^ and began recite the first verse in St. John’s Gospel 
backwards On my remarking, afterwards, to the mate how strange this 
conduct appeared, the latter exclaimed: *¥ou are periecriy right; he 
ought to have made the sign of Solomon’s seal P ;I thought the pair fi,t 
companions in their respecrive official capacities 

“On the moriung of ffie 24th we came in sight two white specks, 
the fi St of which proved to be Betospey’s pillar, and the second the Pasha*s 
new ! lace. In the evening we made the port with considerable difficulty, 
e I had the first opportunity of utilising my knowledge of Arabic* 

! s a’s kavdms came on board with a pilot and half a doismi 
a:l ins. The pilot spoke lingua Franca, but the Mmd. 
Tttle Arabic only. To our first question, 

I s ly was * tu’ sta ben,’ after w hich. he r^^SOd fete 
{ m >re communicative, i : ! fepld mse riaar 




I 


thfe plague was not raging, tmeii or four sospic oos ! s I sccuWO a 
(Jay or two before. It was so late when we w^ere fak / mobreti within Ihe 
port, that we did not go on shore until the nejct naornmg. It waif ftsttuiiwte 
for us, however, that we got in when we did ; for two vessels which had 
remaiaed outside were lost in the coarse o^f the nighty and a HailteSe hrigi 
whfeh was only three or four hours astern of usj was ohliged to beat up 
towards Cyprus, and only made the barh(>ur in which we had safely, 
anchored five days later;** 

A-lesandria is now so well known to travelled Englishmen from personal 
experiettG^ and to the yntravelled hom frequent^ book descriptions, that 
the following account of a visit to the maritime capital of Muhammad 
Ali, will be intelligible without the aid of any daborate background of 
scenery. The writer’s early impresrions of Egyptian manners and customs 
will, however^ give gratifjjing evidence that the spread of European influence 
in the land of the Pharaohs has, to a great extent, in recent years, not- 
withstanding the strife (sf European nations, been healthy and prosperous : — 

“ At the gate of the town, sat the porter with his pipe in his mouth : he 
asked for a small bakhshish to allow our luggage to pass. We continued 
opr route through laaes fell of mud and filth tiE we came to a small sq^uare 
m which was the O.o»vern;or^^^^ house. It happened to be fee time of 
,, fee baibd saluted this great personage., About g do:^ men, 

(ipvm bh . fee making fee most abominable noises on purely 

; fetripnal festruments, without throwing out the least of metody, 

though we waited in expectation of such result for about a quarter of an 
hour. Passing several pipe-stalls, which appear to be as common in this 
country as those of cobblers are in Europe, and requiring about the same 
amount of capital to begin business, the next object which specially 
attracted our attention was a man at fee corner of a street, praying over 
some forty ducks and fowls with a quasbparental affection. The next 
moment he began cutting off their heads, one by one, depositing the 
ifeitEated birds on the gr(3,and in separate lots. It was explained to ua 
that this man was a licensed killer^ ctf whom there Were several in every 
city ; and as it is considered sinful for a true Muslim to spill fee blood of 
domesticated animals, the Mufti pjmts fe certain persons a diploma Of fes* 
pensation on the plea of necessity i Ibr it seems to be argued that so 10®® , 
as fee human race has a preciilectlon for poultry, fowls and ducim srift OsmO 
to their end legally, or illegally.” '. \ 

Sere is. a description of fee midrday fee feb ik vfet<fe onr 

tfew^leie ajyihfed ; — '“ Qur (Enner consisted of J I stewed 

aid rdSslOd beef and mutton, poultry in abOhdance as; wOE as vegetables, 
but^# b^ly cooked Of a wholesale chatioter* , 'I'be dining party 
consisted of about Much Of the conversarion,, whtoh was in Italian, 
turned .upon the heavy storm then raging; and the general drift 
of it proved that I had fallen into a den' of vagabonds— -men without 
visible means of subsistence. Ostensibly, all officers expatriated for 
political opinions, necessity had driven a great number to the profession 
1 ' fcers. Though I could not but pity their fate, I soon mad: p *nv 
d “ ?er my letters to the Easha, who chanced to be resid' t 
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new palace* and get free from such a hot-^bed of questionable associations. 
My intention was to jmsh on to Cairo, trusting that it would present a 
better specimen of Egyptian civilization than a city subject to the evil 
influences of a large sea-port in the Levant. Rising from the table, 
accordingly, I moved into the billiard-room (which, by the way, was my 
bed-room), and passed an hour or two over a Turkish pipe and some 
delicious coffee j then proceeded to take a stroll in the streets before 
ananging for departure,” 

Unwittingly, he reached the place of public execution : — 

** Eleven peasants were kneeling with their hands tied behind their 
backs, and, shortly after my coming, a soldier stepped forward, took up 
some dust, and threw it into the eyes of the first. This act causing a 
depression Of the head forward, the soldier took advantage of the move- 
ment to separate the head from the body by a stroke of hw scimitar, I did 
not await a repetition of the operation, but have no doubt that the per- 
former was equally dexterous along the line. They tell me that this is 
their common and mild way of execution, and that a soldier who missed 
his blow would be reckoned dishonoured from clumsiness.” 

Adverting to Muhammad Alt’s system of punishment for the repression 
of robbery, and other acts of violence, which the writer states “ were as 
common in Egypt as they are now scarce,” our traveller notes ; — 

“ For the first theft or robbery, the Pasha directed that the culprit 
should have his right hand cut off, the hand being suspended in a litde iron 
network locket round his neck for a year. In case of a second offence, 
dftath invariably ensued j but most professors of the art of plunder were 
by the first punishment | for they might well have been considered 
bad they continued, after such an example, to carry m dmir 
. In, fact#. It had' been 'founds, hy experience, ,by . 

actbu of the Iron hand of liuhammad #1, travelllBg in Egypt^ bad been 
rendtmed proverbklly secure j and eveai the Arabs of the n^hbouring 
deserts stood in so much awe Of their raler^teUdering sudh good hostages 
for therr behaviour— that the Mn Mftrdnh or sons df thieves, as they were 
called, were brought to regard travellers, provided with his au nn 

longer legitimate game.” 

Perhaps the most Interesting eadract will be that which supplisu an 
original sketch of M^uhammad All bimseiff, to whom the writer of riae naanu- 
scrlpt was presented, in company With hfe fehow-traveOer and fellow- 
countryman Captain and . Colonel who had been duly 

prepared to officiate as interpreter ; 

** On our arrival in the Courtyard, WC were ushered up a flight of wooden 
Sb open to the air, and in|d a large square room— one of four large; 
hit within the walls of the palace — surrounded, as usual, with 

1 ■ carpets. His Highness — ^or ‘la sua Altoaasa,’ as be is. 
:ii^ ! i of bis subjects who affect the imgm fi a i<ra — is a 

■ stJii can be certified of a Turk at. i f i ght) well-made 
countenance, with a long and hi ' ' le black beard> 
iriin. His reception < I fdialf and his 

, R ,e. his h‘ 5I os|t ' 
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haspipy to see tine e !pe ta 1 l any frie 

naval officer whose letter I had' been commissioned - o gne h 
himself, incessantly, from the most magnihcmit nar^et I had evear 
he begged us to be s^ted, and ordered coffee to be brotight 
pending the interview, we were almost stardod from, our seats 
close to our ears, a roar like the loudest roar of a lion. In response to WLt 
expressions of surprise, we were informed that this phenomenon was the 
result of a bodily inftrmity with which His Highness was afflicted j out 
informant, a conlidential attendant, taking occasion to add that the Pasha 
was like a lion in all things*-*' noble, generous, brave, ^ and so forth, If 
this was the correct explanation of his involuntary ‘roar,’ I could not but 
revert to his massacre of the 24 Mamluk Beys as a proof that he had this 
animal’s thirst for blood and vindictiveness as well as his higher qualities. 

The Pasha desired Monsieur B , his Prime Minister, a clever, cunning 

Armenian, rich in that peculiar craft, the possession of which, is so common 
a characteristic of his countrymen, to furnish us with every necessary paper 
or passport, to go where we liked within his territory — in fact, granting us 
the full {Jtivilege bf the favoured European feraveller. As the only language 
that Muhammad Ali spoke fluently was Turkish— *hi5 knowledge of Arabic 
Ufrd bemg limitfd-^the'c^^^ was carried on 

:th©^m!^ium, ;Ot .fllaistera ■ 

with fiiency,- and. - . 

, „ , ;.Savfe;g'mkenleayeofthe:great Man, w6-»that Is, Captain 
B^- and, I, together with M-- — ^ duly equippe^d ow luterpreter— 
lOturned to our inn, distributing, on our way, among the attendants, a 
liberal bakhshish^ which caused us to be hailed with loud cries of ' Bravo, 
bravo, my Lord Inglese !’ Next morning I sent to the Pasha by the 

hands of Mons. B- a pair of double-barrelled detonating pistols made 

by Contriner of Vienna, His Highness sent me, in return, a Damascus 
sabre” 



Outside the walls of the town, and in the vimpity of Cleopatra’s needle, 
the new comers to Alefandria were set upon byibme two or three hundred 
dogs, and were subject to much annoyance in keeping off djehr unlooked 
for assailants. The situatinn wnfi siffcrra^-a^-i»A tn '*11 , a inatpi exf forA m«imvKe»<.«i 
of the party who, rashly firing at, and, kallffig one or more of ffie enemy,; 
■had. the greatest difficulty in making good ffieir reheat to without the 
borders; of the canine territory. Our fraveBer cmnitmues ’ 
'^oaetta, or f one afternoon about ,tw0. .o’clock,- 

don^eys^, .Th^^^ most uncomfortable and 

usual pUf penance by passing a nighf in thU filffiy 'Tur]feis|t S^,d w 
is about .haif^ yray between the two cities, and dignified by the name of a 
coffee hiduse* Here' Wfe vere annoyed by Turks, ■ Greeks, Armenians, 
Italians, and ffien of other hatioitalities, huddled together amidst fleas and 
filth of every sort; -The ; beds were arranged as shelves against the wall, 
three, stories high, and you had only to shove your own feather bed or 
carpet alongside. the person, who seemed, to you to be occupying the most 
Open space, and share the advantage with him. We reached Uosettaat 
^bopi fi: ur .o’clock. The approach to the town is picturesque in the 


extreme ; but on arriving at the interior, the phantom fades, and the place 
is infinitely worse than Alexandria.’’ 

Space fails us to dwell on more than one passage of our travellers’ later 
experiences in Egypt. So, passing over a strange adventure in which they 
themselves were the more prominent, and almost the sole actors, we pro- 
ceed to quote an account of their reception at the large village of Shibbeen 
or Ishbeen (riV), wh$n moving up from Rosetta to Cairo : — 

’‘We sent M accompanied by the Rais of our boat, to request per- 

mission from the KasMff or commandant on shore, to purchase necessary 
provisions. The latter very politely came down himself, and invited ns to 
pass the night under his roof. Although this hospitality was expensive, we 
. preferred aocepting it to being piled up for sleeping purposes in our miser- 
able canji^. Taking, therefore, with us such articles as were required for 
the night — especially a large dressing-case in which we kept our money, we 
were ushered into the house of our host, who courteously asked us whether 
we would like these effects to be deposited in the receiving-room with 
ourselves ? This we declined, saying they were sufficiently safe under his 
care. As for our arms, it was only by dint of much pressure, that he con- 
sented to take charge of them until the morning. After a time during 
which we had squatted round the apartment, drinking coffee and smoking 
pipes, the Kashif ordered supper to be brought. 1 should state that the 
rooms consisted of four bare walls and an equally unadorned ceiling from 
the middle of which was suspended a large tumbler, wherein floated a 
qommon wick, now lighted by the slaves. About this time, the Kmhif 
for his prayers, wttich he repeated very devoutly, 
teepppenled by the rest of the Arabs present The part of the room 

s^t, was raised -up mm ,' 
ffioor -.usesd the ■commonalty. : This^qnast- 
q[iiaiter-deck room, and was reached by 

morffiting two little In the aaiddle. On each side of th^e steps stood 
a little^ three-legged cane stool, about a ffiot and a half in height, and on 
each of these^ again, was placed a European green-glass botde, with a 
taEow candle inshle. 
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“ Having conveyed the preEminary orders, the i^euvSi^-dapped his bands, 
and two slaves came in, bearing between them a drcular table, about four 
feet in diameter, without legs, but covered with various dishes.. This they 
placed just under the large tumbler and between the two gi^en bottles. 
Our host then took his cushldn, and we alh his ejeam 

ourselves round the table, f was placed Cn one side of the Kashif apd 
Captain B— * — on the other. Erom iaf^madon subsequently obtained, ! 
-think it probable that the artangement was due to the statement of our 
r interpreter that we were English princes travelling tmo$. After wash* 

’ Oftt hands, in accordance with Oriental custom, we proceeded to 
, ' drst-. thing which , our hospitable entertainer did' was tO;j^t',-& ^ 

^ I p q( inviting us all -tp follow, 'his., 

{ !i j 3 appetite. Then came rice 'aiud'i^ce!!|;'^^ ' 
" i !!', stewed fowls, ml 

I sted ’ ' o! q 1 


spp;ttii]ig it ill two, tke p'li i ^iger s 

liimp of them into my mouth. The poor lam^ ' f soon tor 
eagerly devoured. Again we washed our hands and, dniwiihg our 
back to the wall, lighted our pipes, and, ajSref a litde, entered into cdm^ 
sation. * In the first place,’ said the KdsMfi ' I do not wish any fiattqgf 5 
but tell me plainly whether you have any houses as well fumiahed as thlii 
in your country.’ I replied that a comparison would* he out of the ques* 
tion. He then talked of Napoleon whom he recollected, and asked if it 
were true that he was no longer Emperor of France, and that his power 
had been entirely overturned in a great battle? I answered ‘yes^’aftd 
mentioned the number of killed, wounded, and prisoners, on tihatinemor* 
able occasion. He remarked that he could not see the use of taking 
prisoners, who must be fed and guarded, a necessity which did not exist 
with regard to dead men.” 

Here the MS. ends. If the picture which it presents is no longer that 
which is recognised by visitors at the modern Cairo hotels, there still may 
be holes and corners in the country^--even Lower Egypt — ^in which it 
would not be wholly obsolete. 

ifearly 80 years have passed since th« days referred to in the later of the 
ahoye two retrospects, and Egyptian history could show more than ohO 
jsemaskaWe teansformuticm and reforms during that partiouiaar 

period,’"' ■' 01 su'dh re^ults---^where'EutopOan;int^^ has.'heon : 

— the chara^ isj naturally, political, though ih a certain sense effect ha$ 
been had upon moral and intellectual progress. Neither Muhammad All 


nor Ismdil Pasha was insensibly to the advantages of literary culture and 
education feven of the masses), and Taufilf himself was comparatively a 
dvilized and accomplished ruler. As for the Army, that powerful instru- 
ment for good, when not misapplied, the change has been little short of 
marvellous within the last few years. If the revolt of Arabi, and its sup- 
pression, have not imparted a wholesome lesson to those in authority for 
futme guidance should occasion reqo^ the spirit of loyalty has been so 
smerigthened in the ranks of the KhedWs a^y b^ late campaigns, 
nnder Fritish ofificets, that the subordination and dlsCLptne of the Egyptiati 
soldier is no longer called m question by ctitics. What the land Of th# 


modern Pharaohs will be, when aaothm centmcy shall have 
is impossible to divine ; but there is abundant room lot hope. One 
is .certain : Fiiglund has already don^ and still fq 

.!(vel^fe,r';;;,|:f ahehas not exercised her power fOr. gnO'd;m' 
■"lhii^'jhht^mcmb.ered that she is working under *oondition|.y^|i|feh;'|iW/l^^ 
attended:. with absolute success. What 'those am "is 
"^0 n ffbt stequire definition. As among so is 

it with the Scriptural injunction to be perfect, 

Christiaft 5 »; no Others, OT disbelieve the existence of those 

imselfish motives wlu^^, We. Create an impossible 

standard, and ;admtt: of jpO minor- measmenient. To be plainer still, we 
act as though perfection we^e Unattainahle, and not only unattainable, but 
Were ifc ofhewSC^ "England get more universal credit 
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WHAT lAO-TSZE meant BY TAO. 

Bv Major-General G. G. Alexander, c.b., m.r,as.* 

Terre are few students of the Tio-tth-King who will be prepared to deny 
that a clear comprehension of that work mainly depends upon the right appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the word with which it commences “ the T 9 -Ot 
Yet none the less, the various translators of this ancient Chinese classic, 
though unanimous in recognising its merits, have been unable to agree 
upon the proper rendering of this one word, the very crux as it were, of 
the thoughts which the old Philosopher was so strenuously endeavouring 
to impart to others. 

Now this word T^o appears sixty times in the short treatise known as 
the Tio-tlh'Kling, and with a very few exceptions which are clearly indi- 
cated by the context, it is always used in the same sense, and the initial 
difficulty a translator has to deal with, is the selection of some term which 
will best transmute that sense— whatever it may be — ^into his own language. 
The difficulty most certainly does not proceed from a want of choice, for 
the character Tao has so great a variety of uses, that in Mr. Watters’s most 
instructive “ Essays on the Chinese Language,” the chapter treating of this 
character, takes up no less than ninety-three closely-printed pages, or 
neatly one-fifth of the contents of the whole book. 

t helieve that the chief ohsta4e which stands in the way of some abso- 
'matter, arises 'from the drcmnstance that the tt^ 
3 f%yai';k'^e^''have'he|n .unwiliieg'to .inair the mponsihiH^’helot^ng , 
the’ -exensise,.'# ah vihdtg^endent' jadji^nt, 'tnd that the^ -Imve , In-; con--,^ 
[tteace'-mth^ iio!srei'tfae''wprd ’’-.to'- remain untranslated— greatly 

the perplexity of their readom— or else they have adopted; some render- 
‘ in harmony with the ylews of Ghinese commentators, who# no matf^ 
sther th^ belonged to the THo-lat or Coafuchm schools, had# by the 
r nature of their inteHectual training, been rendered quite incapable of 
rightly understanding the ideas, so foreign to ovrn Mne df thought, to 
which lUlob-tsim had givmi utterance. 

Now, in order that we may undersmnd this suhlect ari^h rre cannot do 
better than allow the several translators to ape^k i^r then^elves : 

Beginning with theXatm translatiottj r^id to have been the first into a 

Western language, pmstetedtp die iReyatSocle^ 1788, we find — 1 quote 

horn Dn Legge’s hstrodnisdott to the teats of Tio-ism, Chap. IH., p. 12— 

- .that ** in this version Tio is taken in the sense of ‘Ratio,* or the Supn^e 
gsasoft of the Divine Being, the Creator and Governor j” and in p. ami 0 
the preface to the same work. Dr, Xegge states with respect to th^ 
filat “ihe object of the translator, or translato: s, was to show=;l 
,^e/ Most. Holy^ Trinity, and of .<h * 
f to the 'Chinese nation." , v: 

ftttaohn 

^■1 tLX 
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in 1823 9- memoir on the life and opimons Of llnits2i l» 
in Paris by Abel Remusat. In . the translated portions 1 1 th,© Tfi.o*tfh“ 
Kang contained in this work, he is in accordance with the views expressed 
by les Pkes Amiot, Premare, and others of the Jesuit Patheta regarding' 
the Trinity ; and hencOj although he translates the word by “ 
Raison '' (Reason) he remarks of it : “ This word seems to me capable of 
being accurately translated by the word Logos, in the three fold sense of 
Supreme Being, of Reason, and of the Word.” 

•In 1842 Stanislas Julien gave to the world a complete translation of the 
T 4 o-dh-Kin.g under the title of “ Livre de la voie et de la vertu,” illus- 
trated by copious notes and a list of the several Chinese commentators 
belonging to the TiLoistj Confuoian, and Buddhist schools, He translated 
TIjO by La Voie ” (the Way) and refused to accept the views expressed 
by the Jesuit Fathers and Abel Renmsat with respect to the doctrine of 
the Trinity being contained in the Tio-tih'-King ; though he followed the 
teaching of the TlLoists in describing the Tio of LiO'tsze, as : — '‘A Being 
devoid of action, thought, or desires, and that a man who would wish to 
ariwe at the highest point of peafection, must like the TIo, must remain 
m a state of absolute inertness, and cast oC all mentafl exerdse, desires, 
^ according to Llp“tss?e nre t^e elemetots 

. of -di'siffleidJi ,• , •■’ffas In .‘Ifee .tih© • word ' ''Tlo' '-is , 

'.:io 'Snbliiad W0 itbrongpi ,nl| •meated''bei'h|pS' jfri£lve,'at fili - 

? Und-at other dmesi as that ithitatjon of the Tio wMoh consists id con- 
■ finuing in a state of perfect rest.witbont thought, action, or desires : and it 
is in this last sense that a man is said, figuratively, * to walk in the T^o,^ 
‘to progress in the Tio,^ ‘to approximate to the Tio,’ and ‘to attain to 
theTliO,'” 

, This seems vague enough, .and not easy to understand, but it has to be 
reniembered that Stanislas Julien endeavoured to make his translation 
as literal as possible, and in close accordance with the views of the 
Chinese, commentators. As a help to indents his work is invalnable^ and 
it iS upon bis most carefully selected; Chinese text that inf condustpn# 
with respect to the T^o-tih-Kjng have been based. 

La 1838 a French translation of the first potion of the Tdo-t^h^ICing 
accompanied by the Chinese text— as was StenfelaS Julien*s— was brought 
enfe 'hy idi Pauthier which is distinguished by its bte^ and .depth of 
ins%hfc. He, im accord with Remusat, translates TSo by “^ L^ 
Snprlte^” , but when referring to this subject in .hi^ 

says : “'The God .that we ha^ hitherto SUeu^i^^ 

ruler Shang -or Hes;tr.en>j^«w;'. thie' 
0 Od iufpkdd is •Great Way of the world, the 

Supreme which naturally identifies itself with the 

word which is: made usefof todedgua^^^ God in the Greek (Qeo?) and Latin 
ipems) languages, and ip ' theit modern derivatives 
Thirty years latet^ai i8d8--*another translation of the Tio-tlh-King 
was publishec by the Rev. DJc.VChaltpers under the title of “ The Specula- 
tions; pn ^ e 'i > lysics^ polity, and of the Old Philosopher Lau- 

: ' eOtk aithough: he prej^ to leave the word Tio untrans- 






lated, the definition “ Reason ’’ is sometimes interpolated with it in the 
text, whilst in the introduction (p. n) something in the nature of an 
apology is made for this mode of rendering it, for Dr. Chalmers there 
states : “ I have thought it better to leave the word Tau untranslated, both 
because it has given the name to the sect — the Tauists^-'and because no 
English word is its exact equivalent. Three terms suggest themselves — 
the Way, Reason, and the Word ; but they are all liable to objection. 
Were we guided by etymology, ‘ the Way ’ would come nearer to the 
original, and in one or two passages the idea of a Way seems to be in the 
term ; but this is too materialistic to serve the purpose of a translation, 
‘Reason’ again seems to be more like a qualiiy or attribute of some 
conscious being than Tau is. I would translate it by ‘ the Word ’ in the 
sense of the Logos, but this would be like settling the (question which I 
wish to leave open, viz. — what amount of resemblance there is between 
the I^gos of the New Testament and this Tau which is its nearest repre- 
sentative in Chinese. , In our version of the New Testament in Chinese 
we have in the ist chapter of John t — In the beginning was Tau, etc.’ ” 

Dr. Chalmers in his translation generally follows Stanislas Julien, but 
there are some singular and important omissions ; there are no notes, and 
it greatly fails as a help to others. 

In 1870 two German translations of this work were published in Leipsic, 
one by Reinhold von Plaenckner, and the other by Victor von Strauss. 
I'he first, under the title of “ Der Wcg zur Tugend,” is an extremely free 
rendering of the original The word 'fao is again left untranslated except 
itt ihe few cases in which it is used as a verb, but the author, in his intrch 

notes- to the first/chapt^,, gives Its meaning as 
term all the variants he,.conc^v^' 
I© beindudg^d in *?G© 4 ”>*Fr 0 vlde»ce»" “The Creah^r,” “The 

Freservdr/ “The etc., aad *^hat “it is not from any 

fear ©f bang profane, that he has refrdned from its use.” 

The translation of Victor von Strauss is much, doa# to the original, and 
its value is greatly enhanced by copious notes in which he explains, or 
justiftes^ his manner of dealing with difficult or coateoverted passages. He 
leaves the title of the booh untranslated as he does the word Tie in tiie 
texF. Vet he does not leave ns: in doubt as to die way in which he thinks 
it oui^M to he transktnd, fbr in his preface-^p. scodv, p^/lo--^he eapresses 
himself thus with regard tO i% existed as a pdfeot but incompre- 

hensible Being, before Heaven and earth ware (chap, as)— immaterial and 
immeasurable (chap. 4)^— Invisible and m«tttdible, mysterious yet manifest, 
without shape or form (chap. r4),7-sapersensuotts and hidden from our 
,e^es (diaps. 25, 4i),-^the etamal foundation of all things (chap. i),-r-ahd 
the nnlversal progenitor of ah beings (chap, 4).— Incapable of being 
named er ;dfi ined (chaps. I, 3a),— only capable of being named, when 
by 1 i >rfcs (chaps. 1, 32). — In his dual capadty 
: ^ is spiritual proceeds (chaps, i, .6) ■ -fpr 

'"’1 i : ,< existence (chap, ai), -a ( n htosmdim&'dl 
phap. id),—? jc ^ that this 
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m «?aats or desires (chap* 34),— whilst eferjiglly at rest 4 $ never idle (chap. 

does not grow old (chaps. 30, 55).— Is omnipresent, immntable and 
sdf determined (chap. 35),*-.creates, preserves, perfects, and nonrishes all 
things i hence is glorified for his benefilcence, and held in high honoar 
(chap, 51),-— for He loves all things and does not act as a mere rttlet 
(chap. 34),‘>-*even as though He were powerless (chap* 14)).— The spMtn- 
alitf of His nature not to be doubted (chap, ax),— (hough He only reveals 
Himself to those who are free horn all desires (chap, t),— He who regulatet 
his actions by Him will become one with Him (chap. 23), therefore He 
ia the foundation of t|»e highest morality (thap. 38).--rHe It iis who biKStowss 
and makes perfect (chap. 4r),— and gives peace (chap. 46),— is the 
universal refuge, the good man’s treasure, tbe bad main’s deliverer, and the 
, pardoner of guilt (chap* 6n). ’’ 

And alter this epitome of the attributes of the Tdo as conceived by 
T.aO'tsze von ,$txauss proceeds to say We believe that any impartial 
person. who might be asked, what word in our language would best apply 
to the Being of whom all this can be said, would be compelled to answer, 

’ by the word God and by noiie other I’ And how can anyone with a 
knowledge of the foregoing evidence have the slightest doubt of Lio-tsae 
ba^ng possessed, in a remarkable degree, a great and deep consdonsness 
. of Ghd of so :snbime and precise a nature^ that it almost realises the idea 
' (Of flod blloni^g to Eevdation, though It is needless to remark that the; 
latter greatly surpasses it in the fulness and profundity of its manifeata- 
&ns.” Yet as we have seen eVen von Strauss preferred to leave the word 
Tdo untranslated. 

In i8yo was also published, at Hong Kong, a most valuable and 
scholarly work entitled ’’Lao-Tzti, a Study in Chinese Philosophy,” by a 
member of the Consular Service, Mr. T. Watters, ft is full of research, 
and the author shows a thorough appreejation of his subject, but when we 
come to the meaning of the word TSo (Xr used, iy £do-'fsze--^ti(d we must 
have this condition ever bdfore us--^ 4 iels ob%ed to- confess he cannot find 
an exact equivalent for it, arid after (fee tei®^ by Ids prede- 

cessors, and summarising the aftrlbcrfres: Of the Xlo aS' pnt forward' ^ 
Mo'tsze, 'Concludes by sayingj— f I .have accorc^ngly determined to 
express the word Tio by using it in the widest amd inoSC abstract sensed 
‘ great creating Nature.’ ” But then he adds j— *-** bhf I do not w 4 ^ tO be • 
understood as implying that this word- corresponds caactly feo T$0r--fyr 
febm ih, I use it simply as in my opinion the uear^t appr0!ac^;#0 esau 


• at-'toy. ^ arill not admit of.-my referii^^,.to;th;e''^^hl^s, 

of all (lie who have dealt with this subfect j but in the 

year a by the B^ev. Hr. Legge, 

Profestor of CbineSe in the tjniversity of Oxford, formed the ist part of 
’’’the texts of Xio-rism'’’ contained in the :39th vol. of “the Sacred Books 
of the East,” which fcohi the author’s high reputation, and exceptional 
knowledge of Chinese Hterature, is naturally entitled to great weight. In 
; c. liCgge has also preferred to leave the, word Tiq untranslated 
kds. us to it, and what he say ^ in 


T&^hism, 
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his notes, that had he translated it, it would have beeft by “ the Road ” or 
“ the Way.” He confessedly draws his inspiration from the Tdo-ist writers 
and commentators yet there is a tacit admission which harmonizes with the 
conclusions, arrived at as we have seen, though not always very willingly, 
by preceding translators, for in the introduction to the texts of Tio-ism, 
p. 30 , he says: — ^^‘Such was the genesis of things; the formation of 
heaven and earth and all that in them is, under the guidance of the Tdo. 

It was an evolution not a creation. How the Tdo itself came — I do not 
my into existence, but into operation, — neither LAo or Kwang ever thought 
of saying anything about. We have .seen that it is nothing material. It 
acted spontaneously of itself. Its sudden appearance in the field of non- 
existence, Producer, Transformer, Beautifier, surpasses my comprehension. 
To lilo it seemed to be before God. I am compelled to accept the 
existence of God as the ultimate Fact, bowing before it with reverence, and 
not attempting to explain it, the one mystery, the sole mystery of the 
universe.” 

. lltere is much food for thought in this passage, and much that is 
scarcely consistent with the textual rendering adopted by its author, as a 
close examination of his translation will clearly show. 

In the autumn of last year I published a work entitled “ LS.o-tsze the 
Great Thinker,” which embodied a translation of the T^o-tih-King. The 
origin of it was this : I had been struck with the all but unanimity of the 
pronouncement made by previous translators, that the word 'Ho contained 
a meaning, which coincided in a remarkable degree with the idea which 
eitertaiiv and seek to convey by the term God. Yet In the several 
the this ■ conception.' was frequendy hidden, sniolhered, 

' ^ inconsistendes, the uattirftl consetinence . 

• of k loo'JctCee 'exphsitios^ of . 'die -Chinese commentators* ■ 

so that at dtsi I was led to thi conduston that the old Philosophers Work 
had been greatly ovmated. Further consideration, however, showed me 
that I was mistaken ; and I was compeitted, as it were against my witl> tp 
the conclusion, that it was not Lto-tsze, but his interpreters who were at 
fault, and diat instead of the pure thoughts of the Great Teacher, we had 
the misconceptions of bis followers who from the beginnijifg seem to have 
been incaj^ble of cofl|iprehen<hng him. I had tnade a dose and long- 
continued study of the text, dkcarding for a time all else, and it soon 
became evident to me that even in the fotchap.!Of I had. found a due to 
all I was seeking for. For What can be simpler than I.,lortsse-s opening 
sentences:— can be spoken 
. ajfettt; explamed, ot ibfioed is not the FkOrn^ 

mitig The Kame— evidently used here in the 

a as the Tdo— which mn be uttered or named is not tl Eternal 

; I < sentences tell us at once that the T^ laal 
<: nor named. 

) C lisii]Lmers>—*‘The ' :j i ^ 

Reaso ' 

rd.^ p 






Tiie next two sentences are even mote pregnant of meaning : — 

Wii, tning iiert tk che chk — The nameless One is the origin of heaven and 
earth, Le,, the Great First Cause, whilst : — 

Y'ti ming wan wuh che — The one with a name is but the mother • 

the creator — of all things—a far more limited conception. 

This leads us a step furthm*. We have now learnt that the T 4 o is not 
only eternal, undefinable and nameless, hut the Great First Cause, in a 
far higher sense, than that which belongs to the mere aeator of the objects 
by which we are surrounded, and of which our senses aro cognimnt. 
Therefbre-^it proceeds to say i — Ku chdng muy&k i hwdn 
who is invariably free from earthly desires, will be able to gain an insight 
into the mysterious spirituality belonging to the Trio, but : yttyUh i kmdn kh^ 
who gives way to carnal desires will only be able to observe the 
mysterious manifestations belonging to the operations of Hature. But, tt 
goes on to say, — tsze. lecCng cM these two, that iSj m&iOU ' — heiteu the ob$cut% 
spirituality, of the Tio and the mysteries belonging to visible operations of 
Nature — fungzhuh urh i mmg— though they are known by different names 
issue from the same source, and fymg we£ heun^—^& ciiaracterized bj? 
the same obscurity, ior hmn cM ymf akung mtUQU ch$ 
indeed is the darkness which enshrouds, the gates leat^ng, ^ ibeh®* 


Such fs the First Chapter, and shoit as it fe we have leam^t frbnl 
' the Tio is the Great, eternal, un.defraablg, unnameable Mtst Causey an^ 

. that w.e can only gain an insight mto the deep mystery of his spiritual 
nature when entirely free from carnal desires, whilst those who possess 
such desires will only be able to see the material manifestations, which 
equally proceed from him. * 

A more exact knowledge of what “the Tio ” means must be sought in 
later chapters, We have not to go far. In Chap. 4 we learn that; TBn 
chdng~--'^’-yYio Tiois empty”— 'but can this word “empty” mean, when, 
used in conjunction with a character, which as we liaye aeen repr^ents the, 
eternal Originator or First Cause aught else thmi iroid tit matedail sufei* 
stance, that is, immaterial or spiritnal? So it i^ we find that the Tftq 
immaterial ; but the concluding part of the sentence te^s us much more 5 ' 
:chdng urh yung cher—i^Tho T^o is immaterial and employs It ”-^ 
which I can read in no other way than The Great F^st Cause is imma* 
mifal,, ;ah4 it is out of the immaterial that ah things were' 
j’and'-'thls^’tyieW; '-is borne out by the next, two senmndeS'r^'i^^iJi^ 

isung-^“ Though it be not in aU h*S Su^s,; yet 
iith, he stands before us, as the great tlnlversal Fro- 

this Chapter he is spoken of &s i--~-chang ts'un — 
*‘the ptmhai/FMSatyhr,” an^ this is followed by the very significant 
sentence— iM;sktmy:che tsz & — “I do not know whose son he 
is ” but :-^eeang fiSe. was evidently before the T^.” 

* Now this is the only Instance in which a direct reference is made by 
.TljQ-tsze to “the Te the ham^ by which, in his time, the idea of God 
commonly expressed, and we are led to ask what object he, had in view, 
.seoldug., to- esftablisb, ie ’iOp,pd;^djl everlastihg, unde^; 


finable, immaterial, all-cfesating ever-existing Being— -or whatever else it «nay 


be thought best to call him — ** the Tio.” 

And we must, in order to answer this question, take into account the 
circumstances which bad led Ldo-tsze to the conclusions formulated in the 
Tdo-tlh-Ktng* In his extreme old age he had withdrawn from public life, 
deeply impressed with a feeling, almost amounting to despair, produced by 
what be considered to be the social degeneracy of the time in which he 
lived, as shown more particularly by the venality and corruption of the 
ruling claves. He looked upon the schemes for moral and political 
i^ormation, put forward by Confucius as utterly insufficient, and he attri- 
buted this msttfficiency to their want of spirituality* Great importance was 
attached by both of them to the meaning of the word which is the subject 
of this paper, but by Confucius it was used in the sense of “ the way,'* 
** the road,” “ the course," to or from the vaguely centralized idea of a 
deity, popularly known as the shang Td, or Tieti, for which indeed it 
was sometimes substituted. Ldo-tsxe on the’ contrary took up higher 
ground* He declared~-as we have seen — ^that the T^o ” was the Eternal, 
undefinable, unnameable Source or First Cause, and that it was in this 
sense it had been understood, in those early days, when, as both he and 
Confucius believed, mankind existed in a state of pristine simplicity and 
purity. This is, I think, amply confirmed in the 17th chapter, which 
commences — and here I would remark there is nothing whatever to show 
that it is a continuation of the preceding one — with : — tae shang kia cM 
“ In the earliest ages, the people knew that they possessed or 


wm** How 1 would ask, how is it possib^ knowing however 
idea of the T4o. w&s in, the mind- ol* I jo-tsse to'oome'fea^the,' 
thm has., any -other .meaning 

Ilf' eontente.of'.thef" 


..I'or film the\p,a<^ge I ■have'^|uote4^‘*'In 
lein- '-ages' the peopK^— that is.th-e'- .lower ordem—fc-new of;^ eaustence 
Xlomse -.proceeded; 'to -vUif 0m «..suc«.' 

dntg gmieratiohs loved and admired Mm f h tm wwf “ lafew ones 
f fes®^ him f and then : ks wS “ later on they des^ted-^r 

cnied him,” but pak sm^ “insuffidm^t ^th ptodhces 

fa^tV^ riiOo i-TyrzB! km4 **OhI how hypomtiod wiere their 

iSMV " w*vfc * " ! .•'*'*^*'*^0* ' 


was 


actions,” when > 

“I am self existent’^; 

Then in JpetfeCt ag^mfment 

Chapter, the iSth, continues ^ J^aw s M hwi^y' cht^^ “ Wh«m 

, t^e ^at Tio was set aside, virtue and hmrevolence, wisdom and clever* 
to take its pkcej” ,j>'« ftf “ and this led to great 
in t^hi jm hemtt im, so that filial piety.snd 
p posed to exist) though there wi s no 
\ d JO the belief : — hmt M p ; ^4^ 

n codlusioUi th.j fe^c 1 
phi n re but < c ; c 


HI the schfitiEiC! which I have ^dOptc:d> ihat L ?i. - t 

for Ve to believe it is not the right one. 

■ But:‘we have other attributes of the T^o set before us, for though 
tsze commenced by stating that the TS.0 was undefineable, he se&tfts 
gradually, to have found it impossible, to make himself understood if toe 
adhered too closely to what was in itself a definition. Hence In chap, 54 
we are told that the T^o is « Ortonipreseat,” for surely that is the literal 
meaning of; — Jh i&o fan he U ho Uo yu, “ Ohl how albpervading the 
Great T^o is— he is both on the left and on the right ?” And in chap. 23, 
•which is an extremely striking one, we are given the moral effects which 
are consequent on a belief in the Tio, for we find, commencing at the 7th 
seiitence isung sze yii tdo cJiay^ iung yH “ he whose actions pro- 
ceed from the tdo, will become like unto the tio,” and further on we have 
the remarkable passage r — tung yti Td.o chay, TSu) yth t’ih ch&, “he who is 


like unto the Tao, the Tio will also recdve.” 

Then we find in Chap* 6a: — T&o chay wau wuh ch& gaau, shm Jm she 
fmuypuh sMnjin che p&o, " the T&o is the universal ingatherer, the good 
man’s treasure, and the bad man’s sustainer f and a few sentences further 
On Ul tien tsze che san hmg sui yt^k&ng pdh t sien sze nuty pith ju tso 

tsin ts$e T&Oy “Hence, though the emperor may reign, and the great noble* 
j^ay be established, yet neither he who grasps the sceptre with both Jto^da 
@t he who takes precedence in a chariot drawn by four horses, can be csom* 
parhd to hiha who advances, on his knees, to this Tdo.” And. to this is added 
the qii:estion:-“-Ar<?^? che so t hmei tsu T$>o ehay 1 m y “Wherefore did the antaents 
hold this Tto in such high honour ?” And the answer is : pHhjik hew iszS Uh 
yew tsuy h mien yhykoo wet tien hia kweiy “It was because by daily seeking 
its help they were able to obtain pardon for their offences.” And in order 
to show that ray tendering is not an exceptional one, I give the translation 
, of the same two sentences by Dr. Chalmers and E)r. Legge. The former 
wntes ;— “For what did the andents so much prize their T 4 o ? Was h 
not beeause it was found at once without searching ! and (by it) those 
who had sinned might escape (be pardonnd) ? Therefore it is the mosit 
esdmalde thing in the world.” ,■ . / 

". And Pr,: Legge translates Why. was ‘it that the ancients prized th& 
Tt'O so much ? Was it not beGause It could be got by ^^ng for it, and. 
ije gnilfy could escape (from’ their gwh) by it.? This is the reason ad 
pndier heaven consider this the most vaioable £hing.^^ . * , ' . 4: 

■ ; -in: Chaps. 50 and 52 we, have &e strongest 
Tto bdug: fc great First Cause, the ^eat Odginatof df ^1 . C^|i* '5X 


cbmmencea^I -follow. Pt* Ledge’s traiuslation:.- 


K. A!ri L'-' 


by the Tioj . add nourished by its oveifiowing operaddh. imy receive 
theit fbcdet nature of each, and are completed according 

to the drcumst^QCBS of! thdr condition. Therefore all things without 
exception honour the Tffo and exalt its out-fiowing operation. This 
honouring of the Tio and exalting of its operation is not the result of any 
Ordination, but always a spontaneous tribute." And there is more to the 
aame. d het which it is hardly necessary to quote. 

! Then chap. 52 hegius, tBen hict yew chi i laei teen hia moo. W ;::h 


Tdo-ism. 


Dr. Legge translates (The Tto) which originated all under the sky is 
to be considered as the mother of them all.’* And in a note Dr. Legge 
observes, “For the understanding of paragraph i we must refer to the 
first chapter of the treatise, where the Tio, ‘ having no name,’ appears as 
Uhe Beginning ^ or ‘Mrst Cause' of the worldy^ and then, ‘having a 
namey’ as its * Mother.’ It is the same thing or conception in both of its 
phases, the ideal or absolute, and the manifestation of it in its passionless 


But lAo-tsae was not satisfied with showing what the Tio was and what 
it did, for in chap. 37 he endeavours to set forth the manner in which the 
Tto acted. Thus the chapter opens with: — Tdo chang woo wet urh woo 
pith mi, “ The TsUd is eternally at rest yet there is nothing that he does 
not do," 

Now it is the phrase — wei woo wei, “ action without action," or “ doing 
when at rest,” so frequently used by IJ,o*tszey which created the belief 
entertained by Stanislas JuUen and others, despite all the evidence to the 
contrary, that the Tdo was a being devoid of action, of thought and of 
desires ; and that a man, in order to become like him, should cast off all 
activity of mind and body, and extinguish, as far as possible, the natural 
intelligence with which he had been endowed. But a little consideration 
might have shown that this “ action without action ” was simply an expres- 
sion substituted for the much longer form of words, necessary to convey 
the ideas connected with the silent processes of nature, such as growth, 
force, energy, evolution, etc., and the never ceasing consequences which a 
prsi Cause, could not fail to set in motion and ptoduee, A' mere 
in fact juft like any other phrase, and without anything oceolt 
about, it, andi^perhaps m.ost. clearly. Bluatrated in "chap*, lo. .y' 
'Mfd^ ur 'SI I 'have prefeired to cuKTt 
a most passage, strangely omitted by Dr. Chalmers 

and scarcely made Int^lig^hk By othe^ 

But surely enough has been said, to enable us, without farther iavestiga-* 
ttion or inquiry, to arrive at some definite oonclusion on the matter we 
have bdrore us. It has been, and as I hope and believe ofewrly estabfished, 
that the word TIto as we find it in the text, was used by Dlo-tme in the 
sense of the Great eternal, undefiUable, unnameable First CaUse^ the 
origin of all things ,* the Protetum, Tieserver, raanklpd bias to ; 

look for mccom and support j the SQtuce of att good i the &adicato of 
evil the Pardoner of guilty and the Alpha and Omega from which, all 
life proceeds and to whidh all lik returns. And If this be so I would 
again ask, as von Strauss has alfeady a#:ed, how is it possible for us to ' 
r^der this word Tiio, as dstd hy ZS^dese, by any other term than the * 
wllCh alo le inrdttdes within it all the attributes which have been mentioned , ' 
i jod? 

I objected that such an idea of a divine pc 
] ( : ttt forward, whilst scrupulous]. ■< i < 1 1 11 

i foreign to the tenor of the ' 1 : 1 

I d this to a eg ctain $ ; i 



ir, as I 
] the text of 

f 4^f\' fXiivtef 


the 


I j aes art 




TioHsm. 


that we ^except the tea<5^hlt3g belomging to the Ho-tih-KiEig. Fof lAo* 
tsire staiids, alone, and it was when seeking Co restore to his countrymen ft 
higher conception of the deity, than the one which in his time had become 
universally accepted^ that he focussed, as it were, all the attributes which 
he'feonceived to belong to the nature of the Divine Ruler, and proclaimed 
them to the world in a form which he declared to be fer higher, purer, and 
older, than the existing idea which attached itself to God. 

Equally true it is, that he stood isolated and alone in his ophiions. 
Even Cotifncius could not understand him, and declftred that he soared so 


high that he could not follow him. And he himself tvas deeply imiiresaed 
with the estrangement ftom the world in which he lived produced by his 
opinions. Thus in chap. 20 we find Mm after having with bitter irony 
eictolled the superior iatelligence of the multitude, and contrasted it with 
his own stupidity, exclaiming Why do I thus differ feom others and 
stand alone? It is because I honour and revere (God) the great Mother, 
to whom we owe our being and Ml that supports life,” But if misunder- 
stood whilst living, his views were so distorted and misrepresented 
his death, that in a short time the sect Which affected to regard him hs 


their founder, became the centre round which 


superstition was made to aggregate, so that it is worse than vain to 
for any enJightonment respectxng the pure docttMes xff a teaohw 


thot^ts were so free/ ifepm puerility and snpeffsddoh, lit #0' 
the so^Gailed Tfio-ists who fhuad some occult meaning in every word 
uttered, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held at the Westminster Town Hall on 
Monday, July 26th, to hear a paper by Sir Raymond West, k:.c.i.k., on 
** The Sepamtion of Judicial from Executive Functions in India,’’ and pro- 
posals thereon. At first Lord Reay, l^resident of the Association, and, on 
his leaving, Mr. T. H. lliornton, d.cl., c.s.i., took the chair. The follow- 
ing, among othm, were present : — Sir George Birdwood, Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, Bart., Colonels W. Hughes Hallett and R. Johnson, Lieut.-CoL 

A. T. Wentle, r.a., Rev. Ch. Dowding, Messrs. W. Coldstream, H. R Cook, 

B. H. Elliot, A, L. Hannay, A, Inman, A, J. Lawrence, J. B. Pennington, 
J. Pollen, A. Rogers, R. Sewell, A. E. Spender, C. L Tapper and Martin 
Wood. Mrs. Beecher, Miss Gawthrop, Miss Manning, Mrs. H. Scott and 
Miss G. Scott. The Honble. M. S, Dass, Syed Nasiruddm Ahmad, Syed 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Messrs. H. A Bhogvani, T. M. Chatterjee, A A. Hasa- 
nally, R. K. Kama, Sarat Mullick, M. H. Nazar, P. P. Pillai, and Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon, Hon. Secretary. Sir Raymond West, k.c.i.e., then read the 
above mentioned paper, which will be found elsewhere in this Review. 

At its conclusion. Dr. T. H. Thornton, then in the chair, stated that 
Lord Reay had been unfortunately obliged to leave^ having to take part In 


plaee^ in the discusiaon on an important Bill, but before going he 
ask youho'.give -expr^on to my 'regret' 
nnab^.tO' movn-a ";ydte of .^inks .■fi>r..the v^ -leaipned ^aad 
e&g result of ykried e^erlen^ obtained In soportant judicyi 

01)4 sir Raymond West In India, in so dls- 

iingaish^d a manner, whi<;^ benefhed all classes ;of the subjects pf Her 
Majesty, the Q;U«ten Empress in In<ia.*^ AM would agree in this proposal 
of Ms lor^hip, that most bemrty thanks were due to ^ Raymond W^‘ 
for his paper, but before putdng it to the vote the meeting would, 4® 
doubt, be glad to hear any observations to be offered upon the papen 
Mr* C. S. <1.3*1., said he was sure all wOuid heaidly concur In 

what had fiallen ftom the Chaitman on thae subject - of SR Wesl^s 

paper and the great abiMt|r and learning ydth WM# R lad put to- < 
gether. The parts of the papep whidi wes^e mpat Ruerestix:^ to him (Mr* 
Tapper) were those which fdated to the Of dte subject, and he was 
most impressed with some remcadm made the first part of the ' 

imper bn the spedaliziafion of fuacdons. Sir Raymond West pointed but ", 
iifet jdmt was really a part of poMtiCfid' history and a symbol of progress and . 

|t pr^ tty safel ' be looked forward to as a thing which woiid 
th 'teg rd to which s-teps need no .1 -tafeen -lO’ ' 
i ! y 1: incurred. The oues f*' « 

11 r y as India fi t fi 
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the stai^e of that country’s growth. What was the clue to the stage of the 
growth which had been reached by Indian society, was a very Large ques* 
tioi? wrhich conld be answered variously in different parts of the country, 
but if the state of the British Provinces, before British rule, were looked at* 
as well as the state of the Surviving Native States, which had not adapted 
our Laws to themselves, it would be seen that the nearer th^ got to the 
ancient. Hindoo priricipality the nearer they would be to the .union of all 
powers in one hand. Several rimes in the history of India the Government 
had grasped that principle, and bad seen that they ought to go as nearly as 
possible to that in actual practice. As the present Chairman knew^, the 
principle upon which the Government of the Punjab was first organised 
was the union of all functions in one hand, but what was found in the 
course of time ? That what Sir Raymond Wctst had told them about the 
tendency of civilization and the tendency of progress was true, and that 
gradually the functions had to be separated, and at the time when Mr. 

• Thornton was Secretary to the Government, the Commissioner, who was 
also a Civil Judge, had often an Addirionat Commissioner appointed to 
assist him j the Deputy Commissioner was also a Clril Judge and jt 
as^sistants were appointed to assist him. In 1884 there was a. 
sepatatibn of the two services. It was unneoessairy to dweh oh 
^adminlstiarive history, but the result was. this, ..that thete:;we!re''#0;bb^^ 
teg tendencies, one the tendency towards the nativo -syatete* 
tehctions of the Government were te a single band, the other, 

■deucy of civilization towards the distribution of all powers of Government 
a variety of hands. The moral to be drawn from that was, that nothing 
Ought to be done in any way artificially to hasten a progress and a process 
both inevitable, because that would produce a certain precocity in the 
political design, would result, indeed, in institutions which would be dan- 
geroiis just in proportion as they were premature. Before concluding he 
; like to make two practical suggestions if bis position, that we had to 
ideal with two conflicting forces, were admitted to be right In the fitit 
instance he would say : Do not make too rigid a separntioti between tee 
judicial and the executive services. Ev^bodf would admit that tee 
imceqtttive oflScer gained, if he had srmie judira^ experience Evidence 
was all what was retied on both jby officers and 

at good judge of evidence would also b^ tO that'mdsrit,, a 
offiOeiF j bltt tee converse that the judge sliodid also 
riyie wgrfc wne not SO obvious and was more Itediy 
iind|a tee .greatest importance should be attached to tei 
waeteat teh’lhdilebditinbt make, tee Law, but teat.was '-'t^^'Olt'tee' legal 
fictions hy accomplished. Judges made the Law 

by interprOtatibn. : If k peroon had full experience as an executive officer 
he Was more tikely to make a better Judge when he had , to undertake this 
onerous, duty of making tee Law. Further, if there must not be any rigid 
separation between the services, there must be a simple Law. Simplilicn.- 
^On of. tee Law should always be studied. He did not wish to say that 
1“ great Indian codes were not as simple as such comprehensive 
^ but : e ytished to impn^s upon the meeting that if exeeudve 
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officers uttdertook at any period judicial duties the Law should be such 
that they could grasp and administer it. That was most desirable because 
the attitude of mind which an executive officer insensibly acquired was just 
that which would really assist in the exceedingly difficult task of successful 
administration in India. [Hear, hear, and applause.] 

Ekv. Charles Dowding said that not as a civilian or a native, but as 
an Impartial listener he tendered his thanks to the lecturer for the paper 
whieh had taken the taste out of his mouth of Sir Charles Elliot's paper. 
He was bound to say his small experience went to show that officers in 
India were so enormously overworked and the service was so undermanned 
that it was almost impossible for them to get through their work, and if the 
tendency to separate the judicial functions tended to bring more men into 
the service in India that would be a thing of inestimable benefit because 
it was impossible to do the present work with the staff of 20 or 30 years 



Mr. R.. H. Elliot said he would Ufce to ask One question, and that was, 
if the change was carried out, what the cost would be? because the Govern- 
ment of India did not seem to have very much money to deal with at 
present. 

Mr. P. P. Pillai said that the learned lecturer, with his experience as a 
judicial officer, made a mistake with regard to the combination of executive 
and judicial functions being accepted in the Madras Presidency. Mr. 
Ghose’s contention was that the head collector or district officer should be 
deprived of fais power over the subordinate officer. In Madras th^ 
jffie comhfeatlott of powers on the ftottud that the 

hcciime-h^.tbe prosecutor and. the . 

;opn)uhB:fiou;^hh the Police' that; hehet^tEte'^ihe;'-' 
^Rs satTn;)udgmeut on a ch^gO' which-he ^'Was 

the cMel eleuiOnt ih prosecutmg, That vm. the chief ground on wMoh :. 
ihe people In the Madius^ lyesiden^ had taken ohfecliott to dm 
don of thfese two functions. As jffir as his humhle expedeuce weuh it wRS 
the fault of the haan and not of the ^slem. There was a dSadhoddtt 
betwi^n the of power and the abase of power. The quesB^n'to hO 
decided was whether the system worked Inluriottsly as a system, He took 
quim a diikrent'view- with x^ard-to the- power^'ih^'a/distdot, collector 
should have over Ms suboniinates, because «§ years he wrote a letter 
to a leading JocuhM m Madras PresldeH<g?^^^^c^ the control 

that the distdctM^stralf l^d oy^^ thoisubor#^ should be 

more drastic than lr was. Then that JOttear had immediate effect because 
onqumes were made into i%e very irri^laddes wMch had been so 
altydesm'ibed by the Lecturas. Objection might well be taken to 


' jf to theProcedweCodewassuper^^^ i 
t ] 4 to supervision m the jiidic^^ 
w ;c ro the wron f views that W< 
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band in hand in suppressing and detecting crime. The pr s j 
ef 1^59 under which the Police force in Madras was re-orgui s :i (Ifas 1 
it is esJtpedient to make the Police force thronghont the Madras -Presideh^' 
^ more efficient instrument at the disposal of the Magistrates for the pre** 

: Vention and detection of crime.” From his experience of the district 
administration k was quite wrong to say that the Police Department was 
entirely and ditectly under the district officar. There was the Superinten** 
dent of Police and the district Superiafeendent of Police and he thought 
that all that was required was some apjendment of the Critainal Procedure 
Code without making any sweeping appredable changes. With regard to 
‘ ,t^e suggestion of the Lecturer as to the abolition of the appellant power 
of the Magistrates and sending appeals to ffie district Judges, he thought 
k should be optional with the parties in certain eases to go to the Mag^» 
Irate who might be a next-door neighbour. With regard to the sug- 
gestion that there should be Bench Magistrates, he did not think it Would 
work successfully on the lines proposed, by the Lecturer. The introduction 
bf many Bench Magistrates would be required, who must be roeu well- 
versed in the Iaw, and when they were not paid officers they would not be 
undor the control of the district Magistrates or the Official Deparuaent 
which was responsible for the, paid offichrSi and tmnsequj^dy there wou^ 
he rooffi for so much corruption, injusdce arui dlssad^aodoh '!ffi# 
dpwbted i?ery much whether the propo^ made by the Leotiwer wouto 
rba%e the amount of success whidb be aimed at- / 

;TiiE HoimL^ M, S. Dass (Memtoer of the Bengal Legislative Council) 
said the question before the meedog was a question which had occupied 
the attention of people both in India and here. The West and the East 
; were both concerned in itj and he thought Sir Raymond West had hit upon 
: a Jiappy solution of the difficulty, which, to those acquainted with the state 
plthings in India, was not one limited to the union of the judicial and 
^iesiutive functions in the Magisttacy, hpt was a matter of a wider nature 
aud of greater importance, pe did not bpleve thati; without detriment to 
good pdyeEEtmeui^ the Magishmte coffid he altogether denuded of his 
executive or his judicial powers, . hik the m^ bf the ffiterference of the 

.executive Qoverninent, he k in ffie person o^ Magistrate,- or the person 
[of a Soiree District Superintendenit, or a Oqanmissiionei,- or a; Becretauy to ; 
the arose when some peiaon In auilmdty ' 

.■liii,liffiU^ce-fO'--pm^ I’hat wae^affimg whieby 'ffi- the -.Inhsteata 

India,. should be reformM'^al'Wollasin 

.fnaiL mtifm '■ 

..'inllueuce oil' waS'r'thiuS''iiitei^eted'with>.;' 

a which itlustmted;thls.^;’v^e'Ci^^ Wards 

0 eparfemetto,f‘^e,l^dyi^nmbbL^^^^^ .right to ''Sbiihe! 'property dis- 

puted fey a lady^ and before the case came on for hearffig, the District 
received b lotter ^feom the Government •tellihg him how to decide 
The Magistrate was a personal hiend of his (Mr. Dass'X and he said, 
%»th,e Use of heariBg a long speech : here is the letter: read it : I 
*:ftej^ards the caso^ w up to the High Court and the 

who was’ thrown over by the , 
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Government, and, though he had some chance of promotion, actually 
retired on a pension. hTobody could doubt that such a case as that had a 
demoraliaing influence on the ofSdal, and therefore it was in the interest of 
the people and in the interest of the Government servants themselves that 
this systeih should be discontinued. With regard to the suggestion of the 
emplOymmt of Bench Magistrates, it seemed a happy suggestion, but at 
due same time, in order to get a proper set of men who would be equal to 
the task and command the confidence of the people, the nomination of 
these men should not be left to the District Magistrate who did not now per- 
sonally exercise his power but left it to his head clerk, The nomination 
ishoald be left to certain public bodies, such for instance as municipal 
bodies or local self-government bodies, the appointment of course resting 
^th the Government The lecturer seemed to be in favour of enlarging 
the powers of the Sessions Judges, but at the present time they got Sessions 
Judges who were sometimes very young men and men who had been in 
India hardly two years., In past times a civilian bad to be in the country 
fo* ten or twelve years before he rose to the office of Collector. A man 
who had had opportunities of studying the customs and feelings of the people 
and then rose after 21 years to the position of a Judge would certainly 
command the confidence of the public. It had been alleged in the Houses 
of Parliament that justice had miscarried in the Privy Council on account 
of the ignoranfce on the part of the Judges of Hindoo and Mahommedan 
law, and if gentlemen like Privy Councillors who had bad a legal training 
and who had risen to positions of eminence in India, did not command 
In Bnglan4 how was It to be expected that a person who had 
'imuld 'Com-mand con®da3ce■fhew,,M^l»|^'»®.■at' 
luttOttons of a |o#e I 

a»iii#atpethapS'-m^ tbote^presenttmifhl'nat . 
be at^e thatThls queaikiti; had' :l^en"investi|ated 'hy. various men both . 

and Indian (Saeperience, and recently there had been prepared a 
complete statement of the whole sublecti Mudtng eviderm and the con- 
elusions of ondnent JnrfstSjf which was ready for pressenmtion 4 
memorial to the Secretary of State for In^a as soon as arrangements could 
be made for a depumiion to present It He thought the lecturer in his 
treatment .of the mhjfecfc ^hl!d'• scarcely ■shown ' a;^ # ’cemcepdfon, of-.the 
urgency of the suh|ect Imm the pmc^cat point of yiewv He ^ smted 
that the chief bask of our authority in out JndhdM coubrol. 

That was true with some obvious and therefore how itU" 

mensely important it was that those be So arranged kr as 

10 he beyond all suspicion nS to iimpaxlhdity and independence. As a. 

the judicial authority must he always, to be effective, 
sepaimm hom any control by the exjiGUtive authority. They should nol 
but certainly the judiOEal authority should be 
It Imd been stated in one of the B » a 
been a tend encyt 

functiotss. :th;e, hands pf .Eevenue officen 
'officers, to 'I ■ irmond; 

■with-whidht : 1: ' I 






wljiGh were Jtrade in the Ciiminal jProcedttfe i 

iiad been put in the House with regard to it, at i 

^treated the taatter in a geaeral way and said ths i a uecn no cnange 

njade ; but tibere was the direct statefiaeajt made in i ; : o mljay paper* wbi^ 

had been repeated quite recendy in a uaore pointed way* iThat was oiH „ 

of many instances of the depression of judicial authority and ju<^cial fbiic* 

ttens in India and it was a naatter of the most supreme importance fen the 

right control of India that the subject should be dealt with a$ soon as 

possible, 

StR ILAyMONO West in reply said it had been pointed out in connection 
. with the specialization of functions that institutions must always correspond 
to the state of growth of the community in which they are planted, which 
was obviously a Correct statement, but the difficulty lay in determitting 
what stage had been readied and what institutions were suitable. He 
agreed that executive experience, if not necessary, was certainly extremely 

useful to a Tn<l<7'e. On ntlP. Arr'flWlAn .f\rt p-mwrorin^iy frirNm fli'A atikAt. frt.a 

trial of perhaps the most difficult case that ever came before him, Sir 
Michad Westropp said h e thought that no man Was fit to try a case of that 
sort who had not had some revenue experienca Fortunately having ha^ 
sohite service in the district from, vdneh that case cafri;!^ he (SS)f Itsyrn^'ii 
^ Wcatl 'was;able‘'t 0 assist- his coie^e; ' As-to 
®llot ndth refeitence to what the change would coat, it was n# pow^ibld^ 
auswer that, but he had pointed out how the cost might he mmintised by 
reserving the change proposed for those districts and towns which were 
prepared themselves, in consideration of the very great and obvious advan 
tages they would derive from the change, to bear a portion at least of the 
burden which would follow on the institution of a better administration of 
Justice. With reference to Mr. Pillai’s very generous observation that the 
evils whidi had come to his notice ware mudi less evils of the system than . 
evils of the individual, the evils of iniffiividuais could never be got rfd of so 
Jong as they reraained human beinp: .auibjebt to faults and defects which ' 
were sQ Obvious. AS Miltoii observed toag ago, “It & maough if the law ' ; 
provides a remedy for abuses, for .to prevent their growing np in t6fran*0 ' 
degenerate nature is what no law can proidde/’ ’ Jdn Fdlai obsmfved 
.that the control of the District Ma^str-ate ' was: very- necessary,- ;* 
considering the evils which arOse from the " ■ 

oOnfrd, |e should be borne in mind friat the Magistrate was ittidtOd ■, 

of those- with' whoih'' he to interfrro ’ 

fe than he would ever have to mtntfere in 

com^tativejy^inotilly-jwna^ . 

Bomh^^..y§hi||AoomrM whi<^ 
i 'KagiSfrai^‘'iS^4^^ to be a control ■eiotdib'g to- the exer- 
cise of or;'tbe application.- of the law..'; . 

Directly a -rfile, he was depriving the 

..Ma^-strate, '^bo- waS';p3^^ -afrd'bis country .for the perform^ 

a ;Of''dte*;<^p^fity:to--p^i^Otm- that. -d well and properly, 

■ estabh9h.:^atu^i#y ■ 

places' station^tf 
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who dev^oted themselves to magisterial work, and so far as that was done 
the Goverametit were carrying out a very excellent policy ; but to do such 
a thing generally would cost perhaps 10 times as much as to establish 
the Benches he proposed with a perambulating Magistrate at liberty to 
go, at any day, on to that Bench which most required his assistance, and 
Ip p portion to know which really required his assistance, vested with the 
authority and, experience for keeping his Bench in control and 
if necessary, should the Beuch not sit, to sit himself, and deal as a 
imt class Magistraite with any cases which came up for disposal With 
jheise qualifications be thought the extension of Benches most desirable, 
because by degrees it would bring the intelligent classes of the community 
in India into intimate contact w'ith the I=<aw and enlist their sympathies 
widi it, betoiuse they themselves would take a part in its administration. 
The uitiversaHy diffused respect for the Law in England was attributable 
fimt to the fact that there were Benches of Magistrates aU over the country 
c<^poscd of the leading members of society, and also to the fact that in 
the administration of justice in criminal cases, jurors assisted, who, having 
. taken part in the administration of justice in particular cases, were able to 
go amongst their fellows and say, “Well, the prisoner had a bad time of it, 
but at any rate he had a fair trial” Thus respect by the mass of the 
people for the X-^aw and its administration got widely diffused, and it 
became an instinct on the part of every member pf this great community 
not to cavil at the I^aw, but to support and maintain it as the pride of his 
one of the gteatest blessingit which this country bad to coc^ 

■The of ,tbe.ex«:ut|y® 

: idwiBd ^ost ' miscbi^^ 

4 dob'l^.':air'wohl(|' 'hh., views# -He’ 
s^'dealt.w'ith the'sbblect’at 'g^ter length in his.imtten -paper .than ih bis 
obscayattons, -but one tbing be'-had almoat 

'itb the JudidaJ authori^ the judicial Iwanch of the pubHcseawic^ nunst be 
loroughly wdBI te^r^^esnted in the Goveramept IJF i^e Ojcecutive andtority 
required r^resentotion in the Government of Ben^ Of IJotfbrW^t 
Provinces as welt aa Mair«® and Bombay, so the judichd aPthorilr required 
just as strong ancf comply itoptesentatfon ^ere, llntH there #as that re- 
presentation, no matter how able the inim at the b of the adndmsfcratiou 

of the Province, the imdirial asp^ of and ttr^of tahee which 

attached to it would never be pf^^etly recognii^^ The nomination of 
llla^sEtrates was touched upon by iir. Baas, who thought that they ahotild 
; 'M nominated by local bodies^ but he (Bir Raymond West) did not agree 
irilb there# He did not think experience in Ai e i :a and othet 

where the principle of election had been use 1 1 i regard to the , 
s or people in an logons po i 1 
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reiiise their aoruination, and if it accepted the aorniina jL dq 
went wrong it could always excuse itself by saying} “ , i e 
nominated by the local body, and what sort of justice can y( >t expecinfidieif 
an administration of that kind ?” As to the statement that District ai 04 
Sessions Judges of two years^ standing had been appointed, hemnst cChfess 
that that was an entire novelty to him. . When be was first made a District 
Sessions Judge, after between 9 and 10 years’ s^ice, it was thought almost 
a miracle in the Presidency of Bombay* He was the yotingest member of 
the hCofussil Bench at that time, and his experience was that since then no 
one had ever been appointed a District and Sessions Judge in the Bombay 
Presidency with less than 14 or 15 years’ service. In conclusion, he 
thanked those present for the kind es^ressions they had. used with r^ard 
to his paper, and trusted it would be taken into consideration by those who 
had the Governmmit of India in thdlr hands. 

Tjse CHA-mMAN said although he heartily agreed generally in the view of 
the case taken by his learned friend, he did not entirely agree in all that 
he had suggested, his opinions being geoeraliy niore in accord with thos^ 
of Mr. Tnpper. He would not however detain the meeting with any 
fiirthejc remarks, but would simply propose a cordial vote Of thanks lo $if 
West for his very pSLpplause.^ i - 

/.■\i))lemiedhgthen;separat^^^ ■. ■ >. 






CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


INDIA BEFORE THE ENGLISH. 

Mr. E. Sewell^s paper is not only most interesting but is absolutely true, 
and should be a crushing answer to those European and native politicians 
who talk so glibly of England’s spoliation of India, and most of whom, as 
for example some of the witnesses examined by the Finance Committee, 
are profoundly ignorant of the very first principles of subjects regarding 
W;liich they pose as experts. One cannot help being reminded of Hans 
Andersen’s charming story of the wishing clogs, which were invested with 
the power of granting to whoever wore them, whatever ^he wished for. By 
accident, the clogs were put on by an enthusiastic admirer of fonner times, 
w-ho casually wishing that he had been bom in the middle ages, suddenly 
finds himself surrounded by all the conditions of that period. He retains 
however the memory of the civilisation of the 19th century, and it is not 
long befere he curses the rudeness of the age into which he finds himself 
transport««i, and bemoans the absence of those luxuries and comforts 
which in real life be had failed to appreciate. I should like to suggest to 
Mr. Sewell another paper in which he transports Mr. Dadabhoy Nowrajie 
and Mr. Soobramaniam Iyer into the middle, say, of the 17th century and 
sends them travelling on a pilgrimage from Madras to Benares. Mr. 
Sewell’s paper comes very aptly after the discussion in the last two numbers 
of the Asm^ regarding the “neglected literary field.” It is 

' no dodbt to Ignorance of Indian history "Sto- many -rasii 'assertiomf . 


r'what thdf ctottiatiy 

idd scholar like Mr. SeweH 
' {Qt i the , , A ' d^eet the . 


■ ' .',Mr. S,ewdi'"g^ves only a few instances of the yarioim' tmtos- -wblch ;were 
leTried undm'-Nhfive ''^He -eat!^ .which- were- In fOfbe'''fe' 

/ : ■' ■ 'Coiwbalore'iiti- and 13: whidh-bad smyivedmirii $t3S;in -the' Bellajhy 
■' IHstricb Of -wme he''migbt-”have e^eneisdy addbd :to-hls 'list, had space 
. permitted him. For instance in the |S|ysdf e Eeport* of 

■■ iSys it is stated '-that when we assemel ‘t%'C^veichmenf\;of-,th^^ htngdom 
; firpm;.the Maharajahvin/|;83o ;we:fod^^in-o,r4ef 'td-'abo1ish'^noie^s:iA^^ 
huAdr&i and sise^ wiw'''pe%’' iims' pf .taxathm f “ Among tb^ese were 
whimsical taxes as- 'those -'(m 'hmrriage, on incontinency, ^en a.Cldld: 

its being ,^yen a nam.e,, and on its head being shayed.^'"'’'|fi ' 
I b :ai :s had to pay a. tax becaas« iH ir .ncestofs 

E naeof aFdfigarj/'Sac any : g a * 
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'-fiiaen|',and-modei^,’i^ and when 
engg^ a aiiecdal Indian historical 
llhiversity for the special Study ^ 



; Qlteciak, t lich w»s foipt 

income that, tbe farmers lepiax^d as Oftes «4, y 

fhe locai wits said that wMetk a tax-farmer ^started f& a ' ' . 

in. the Uabit of riding with hh face m the homti^s tai ] order to see if t# ' 
snncessor was not folibwing him I Of course idl 3 ise BUzzemnas h$d 
eventually to he paid— with interest— hy the peoples. 

My own experience of S/ India is contemporaneous with Mr. SeweHV* 
and eadends to the same ot neighbouring diaatrbta I am therefore in a 
position to fui^ endorse what he says of the increase in prosperity. The 
real teason of the poverty of the lower classes— of the submerged tenth — 
lies aOt in over taxation, but in the natural indolence and apathy of the 
people; Blessed with a climate in which clothes are more or less an irk- 
SOW'C enctimbfancej with a soil which, in ordinary years, only requires 
with a hoe to laugh with’’ a crop of grain ; where his house can 
be run up in a couple of days, and the wages of three days will buy him 
sulfi-cient food for the rest of the week, the Indian labourer has no 
ineenrive to work. He has not to undergo the same struggle for existence 
as the native of a cold northern climate, who re(|aires nourishing and 
. expensive food, warm clothes, fad and comfortable house room. The 
; dtedbin labourer thinks of litde more than to-day,, and an long m his betty ,, 
/’,''il;foh' he is cont^t ■ ' It is. a remmkable . thing, i'that- in;:^‘’revenne'.^pq^= ' 

, 'once, which: dates back'for nea^, I.havbge^^ly'i^^ 

'■ highly assessed lands were better feflrivatBd and ;the I'pldCip 
prosperous than was the case .with exaCtiy similar lauds, so'b|ect to the ^ 
same conditions, but carrying often a nominal assessment. The reason 
was that on land carrying a light assessment but little labour was required 
to pay the Government due and raise a crop ; whereas on the highly rated 
lands careful farming was required, with manure and constant work, in 
order to raise the required renl^ with the result that the farmer himself 
benefited by the extra yield of the land. 

There are, however, two pomts which should alvmys bo borne in mind 
ia .eompating the present condMon of India Wi& that Of former timOs, i , 
Ihe fost is the enormous increase of .p0pulb.dion. , Mr. Sewell says rightly : 
that this is generally accepted as a proof of pro^edty, but It is qucasfdon-' 
able whether this Gan be asserted in reference to a eountjy like Indfo Wk^O 
people are so indolent and apatkeric, add where the lhU:<&dou 

is’ of self-indulgence rather than of self-resttaiUh imd hepe 'i^lgafe " / 
dte peculiar indolent characteristic of the people asseris Itself tbeil 'oWk'' 
eidt^-T4ke a fertile countty l&e Raa- 

bfought'Oh d^et pOp^^ the districts have- faecrifoeVaO- 

that thelc^r classes have difficulty m finding labour or food, ihut still 
their rfoltW from seeking labour elsewhere, or in 

setthng down fo districts where they could easily obtain 

land arid employment. ' T ■clnne across a striking example of this national 
foiling only a few weeks ago, John Muir is now opening out exteu- 
.s%ely on the Travandore hffii There ^ some diffic4^^ in obtaiuiag 
fiittertr. W.T o ^ Wages ^ He aoeordin 

a » -of imfobf -hoblfos: #om the district' of ■' 


fftih^awr. W.T 



about 2SP miles distant. The offer was accepted and a gang (hitherto paid 
a famine dole which is only just calculated so as to keep body and soul 
together) was sent to work in a cool climate, with liberal wages. But no 
sooner had they arrived at their destination than the greater number ran 
away and returned as best they could to their own famine-stricken country. 
But this tmit of apathy and indolence cannot form the subject of reproach 
to the British Government VVe* cannot help it that the people will not 
holp themselves. We cannot regulate the procreation of children by acts 
^ the Viceroy in Council j all that we can do is, when famine occurs to 
give the people work. Under native rule wars and famines acted as whole- 
ssome checks upon population. Not only do we give the people peace and 
mhty of life, but we feed or employ the overgrown population in a way 
that no native ruler ever dreamt of. If we were to alter this policy and 
allow the natural checks to run their course, the survivors would prob- 
aWy benefit in the end, but there would be justly a cause of reproach 
agkinst us. 


iVnother point that requires to be remembered is that probably the only 
way that the people under Native rule were enabled to pay the enormous 
taxes w^ by systematic fraud. As there was no scientific land survey, and 
no efficient revenue officials, the Government had no means of knowing 
the exact amount of land under cultivation. As the village officials and 
the cultivators were all more or less in the same boat, their accounts invari- 
ably concealed the exact amount of land cultivated by each. For instance 
if the rate was Rs. 50 per acre, and the ryot was entered as cultivating 50 

are that he really cultivated looj thus 
per acre. 



the : accounts, the -ferestr-ttfe- 
m^md abd d^% to the increase of f opulatioa i» many die- 
s to or no unoccupied land Although the assessment has 
greatly reduced, the ryot has how no ^ahce of e^d;ii 
bvenuheot: tines ; whatever he holds he mast pay for. Hdre, in tl 
isted distoo^eth^y, the people have no doubt a gcievanc^ Imt 
ttence for whh^ the Government is not to htoe# and for which t 
ly 'Can. be 'applied unless the *yo.fs 

other districts, % increased labour, etid^ hf isIf-iestrhiM |n 4e "matter < 
mamage. Of course it is quite tttpe that toer native ail the mmt 
apent, ,was spent m the"cotmtty. ■ ■ to^ 'tog^. But these 

are paidout'of.tetiiaxe^'t^'iifldfih thete arefewst^ A'!great'" 

; to the country 4 n the, shape of manufactures, &c., to' 

The cue crumpled rose-leaf is that nM the mon^ ; 
.'cou It r is not spent in it.' 

Is ti s r< ^ards the.generai condition c f 
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tmder wbick tbeir grandfathers lived, bnt if we go to s 
re(?eatly acquired provinces— say for instance to the Bers i « 

over from the Nizam in 1853— -and ask the people if they wi dd 
revert to Native Government, the answer would be a universal and 
nant, No 1 I do not mean to imply that if transferred to native rule the 
prosperity of the people would suffer, but the tradition of what the countiy 
was 45 years ago still exists. It is to be sincerely hoped that to 
important branch of an Indian boy^s education will not be neglected m 
future, a nd to Mr. Sewell is due the credit of having drawn attention to 
.what the real facts to be taught are. J* I^* OuiBhtJE'- 


I do not mean to enter into an elaborate criticism on the long and 
valuable paper read by Mr. Sew^l on the above subject. During my 
study of ancient Sanskrit works, I have critically no>ted down every 
particular about the extent of the territories of « Chakravarti " Rulers of 
India like Rama and Yudbishthira. Making due allowance for poetical 
^aggeration, I cannot agree whb Mr. Sewell when be says "Relent 
Indian Empires— a Myth/’ Of course, the Empire of Her Majesty, the 
Queen-Empress, is far more extensive than that of Akbar or of Aumngi^he ; 
but, if the territories, under the Mabomedan rulem wmfe large eaou^ to 
;be' ’^ted kad not 'to Hindoos al^, 

■ «tidet to Englisb. tte same would have » 

• case under Cbakravarti Soverdlgns of Ancient India. Now to questton 
whether “Asvamedba*^ Sacrifices and » Chakravarti ” Sovereigns were a 
Fact or a Myth ? Indian and European scholars of Sanskrit can alone 
finally settle this question. Trimbakrai J, Drsai. 

The ** Friend of India " has two long articles on the subject, in which 
;to conclusion arrived at is that “ With to exception, indeed, of the tooa^ 
fact which appears to be quite imelevant to to questicmj t^t In 
in anedent times was never a .tiugle thto is h^ 

Hr Seweh^s facts that does not^peair |Co us to be more or less 
doubt while, even if his tacts wm aff ipdisputahle, to infei^ce® 
draws Jfrom them would still be h^ly di^utabW’' I propose tO 
ithe able arguments of the ** Friend*” as also the tote referted to 3 
■piper, in an^^ issue of to Revfew^ cptateBtii% 

sa^g tiiat, history for history, to reCOrdy of feto ;< 
fhtife of England for to last t,ooo yeam ^ahow #eater; 

'** F VfPffA ** aifittns thal’* had the half, of the produce 

'■ uttdeeHlnto ’tule* not' been iargefthmi the toee#mft|k''.>«#^:m^#-:uve-stet^ 

^ Hindu;, eeltivator now 

: who 'is'.practicaiy.to. product of our 

'■ 'as fbt'the liberties. Ibr those political, 

' ' ties ' Itch -tj^ted-'cl^ses, whom -yr. 5' v?eU appeate^ 

E t.ii.ese-:ifetifles- also -seem ' ■.oh: ,4%' 
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point of being lai^ely eurfcailed, If the recent measrures ag^nst native 
politiaans and newspapets are any indication of our future policy in India. 

CaLCtrjTA. 

THE BOMBAY PRESS PROSECUTIONS. 

We have been under a Government by panic I do not refer to Lord 
Elgin sending 59»ooo dhrcipUned troops to chastise hordes of ill-armed 
tribesmen, who dare to defend their independence, but to the amiable 
I^d Sandhurst who always protests bis love for the natives. Yet, under 
they are losing, at least temporarily, liberties previously enjoyed, and 
of which they are proud, under British rule Is it because his natural 
goodness is over-ridden by orders from Home ? At any rate, after swallow- 
ing the camels of Tflak’s alleged seditiousness in artides that appeared in 
Apnl, he drops down on a less offending one in June, and allows it to be made 
the db|e«^ of a dMre, The articles being in Mahratti, the case is tried 
in Bombay where neither the Judge nor half the Jury understood that lan- 
guid, but if the casehas a tendency to increase the accuracy of Government 
translations or to promote the acquisition of Indian languages by Viceroys 
and Governors, it will be one of the mercies, amidst most unfortunate 
occurrences, for which we ought to be grateful. Greater care will also be, 
presumably, taken in publications used in Schools or sold in Government 
Depots, for some of them, under apparent olRcial sanction, attack the 
Eridsh and their rule fer more recklessly than the impugned artides, 
what it wo to. %e tmdetRtmsiaj 
tn Sib^ is the rnual fat» Editors '.nof" In-', ^ 

\ ^ 1 

^ 'm m 

irddi ^Idch' 'isal’ pn .^me; 

■hsttne-''Qf inind'*^ an JR^tor^is i^d. w, baye --heen ■ 

EahoreM.tlnbe y^’,iinprmament.'fpr etad^'.that^theBd 
.df India,^ a, ^ .to iW- more sweej 

did -not, loisk.. y 

.aU‘ tiiis-..seiiseleaf '.^nmitenjteBEt' eeaae -I' •:are..'-.,a8bn5#eid' -jtb 

Press .prosecutions, 'bsiit;A#' sui|dbed^^^ 

judicial ^t^sOr j; ttob.odpphd;'ktt9wa'ttm'-.^atelt^ 'Eld© 

S; time ^ .a -s^n 

i re - ©nse., .<^-;iho.ijmtl0'U- hod "to appear viudlnidfib-:i'^’'i 
^ m jdr,'-.biendmrs, ;,totd Brujchurst had' foil 

:-:Pi TUBk ( lentsi,, ■ •tvhiB.n he appoint'? him to --tim 
■r 18 ( japades, , 'This .hamper* 

I fd' Sandhurst, f‘; 

k’s abilities. • inlotl'il 
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sedMoas, ox elsfe Lord Saadhurst could aot lawfaUy hv & _ m 

to die Council, as Ixdnours and offices may only be conferred on: %t=- 
abiding men, however outspokem BojiRAVtfS;, 


TILAK’S SEWENCE. ' ' 

The sentence on Tilak is either too lenient if he really instigated bis 
readers to active disaffection or too severe if anything short of the abo ve 
offence was committed. The reasoning of the Judge seems to be rather 
sophistical than independent and almost as if a ^artl prts had to be 
jnstified. Whether there are still Judges in Israel or Bombay remains to 
be seen on a careful pernsal of the full reports of the Bombay Bress 
prosec u tio n S i when they reach us. In the meanwhile, is an open ^nes*' 
don whether Tilak’s punishment will be a deterrent or an inceftdve to 
disaffection, I should think that, with the baser dass of newspaper 
writers or agitators, it will be the former, but that by frightening well- 
meaning, if too outspoken, critics of our Government it wili be the lattw, 
in so far as reducing them to silence and thus depriving Government of 
information and suggestions, without which Jt is impossible for fordgners 
to rule m lhdia- ^ That this shence is more dangerous , than agitation is 
.'ohidons the te that oar Governnieat Bchods have years taught 
diiffe^on withoht officid ser^ Berhaps, it if 

‘ ffedm ^ese books that Til^ was first taught ^e cKsalfection for which be if 
.now punished and so, as a ‘faoduct our own training, he deserved, 
perhaps, as gentle a tteatment, as the authors of the seditious School- 
books, prepared, possibly, as a *'job" under offidal patronage or want 
of supervision. The persons responsible for an “ oversight ” that has been 
continued for years should, certainly, be punished. Reverting to Tilok's sen- 
tence it is difficrdt to approve of a judge who so empbasifes the duty of 
the jury to take the Law from him and then seems to explain the legal 
definition of « disaffection,” which is obviously active^ of affec- 

■tionV One would have thought fhal the latter, rather a passive, 

■ .sentiment and one that could not ho punishable by Ifw* PLaADJER, 

. Among the grmawma pmssed bt the jttdge against 'Klak appems ,tt; 
be that he had objected to foldim?i| being em#oyed in the’ plague - honf^ 

•' teahouse, visitations. jPerhaps, Sis Lordffep had Idfc.-Europe-’too. -^a^if ■^1®', ■ 
-hfe%(ii|i''eacenr to know.mucb •'tfe:;CQndufet.:of sddte ih 
Jti^^'^'jtt'thatmatter, on the'-Conlinehiahihough they ate’^emted.mere, 

'::'fehent-'. 0 viS''-^e. To ihd36e:vont.%ai;Tbffimy''''-^^'''is‘^^ Of 

'■ self-restraint abroad; whdse.-.ho-is less controM,. thah' lb|''lome,.is'sel^^ 

' deception or hypperi^, and bispecrdly is this the case ^hen, in the same 
breath, protection is sought for hitu, by a Gonta^ons Disease Act in a 
- 1 ^rm, from tbe conseq^uences of a viceWhidi are stated tct mcceed , 

ly :imesi in the British, those of any Continental:, r i . That" 
le?sn b 'nsepky, took place at ihe inspection )f 4 ’ 


4X1 


Th$ Plitgm Admimstration, 

is not, at all» impossibly That it is a feise policy to hush anything up. 
is beyond doubt to all who know the native character, which hitherto 
appreciated the administration of justice above everything else in our Govern- 
ment. To alter this feeling by convictions, speeches and official notifica- 
tions in ‘Which passion, panic or an esprit de corps is traceable, is injuring 
our rule in Indian The withdrawal by Prof, GokhM of statements furnished 
to him by others who had either misled him or were afraid, in the present 
Mdal feeling at Bombay, to support him, is not in point, but the accusa- 
tions brought by the learned and philanthropic lady, Rama Bai, of what 
occurred within her personal knowledge, should be carefully and dispas- 
sionately ejcamined and a just punishment, after full exposure, be awarded 
to any that rnay be in fault, free from that bias of race or ** prestige,’’ 
which so often converts individual questions in India into elements of 
discord between the rulers and the ruled. Doctor, 



'iihe 


, THB: PI.AGUE ADMINISTRATION-. 

The following extract from the Amrita Masar Patrika contains the 
substance of the accusations brought by Pandita Rama Bai against the 
plague administration. They ought to be investigated and the guilty, if 
any, punished, irrespective of race,'rank or official position. It is a mistake 
to imagine that such a course would injure British prestige in India, where 
the most revered Muhammedan and Hindu traditions inculcate that im- 
partial justice is the only lasting basis of rule. Kings and saints alilre 
must give way to the lowest who have been oppressed* The fining of 
that of i^ectable Poona 
of - ofiSdals fe a ilander,' -as k also the atidoj 

educated" pdrtion - c 
•tb- ■dh«fgi;',the .dte%. and 
of ;|^ -Itipper*;'; in feto'"P< 

' is- known, %■ ■more #o ia»-; Ip cosmopoKtan 
y, it should foe easy to trace cdminsdt, but to bull 
hot dtsdharg^g a duty of the police caii scarcely be 
Ps 'swcendant^ hi' the worlds and eeminly.in''Ihi&,,ts\ 
.c«$>.utadon;fi»'.tm|h,,Vhum^^^ and' |«iticy '.ahd'the tmpce^oa;: 
a ha!^hif<»ed; in h 'panic' k -''Inju^ous^ 
criticism h better ^'an'SesIlemr'-idienadon: .of an" 
a sense of wrongs ' it /dare 4pt .heresy; '■ the pr<^e&a-fro.n 

other nibblir^afave hot yet';discoyd^^’ Eand.aaiJ'.' J 

Aym.t, for ithe -©.hvions; reason ;fhah-tanrdieapek .do.ho^.as-aTule, 'bekmg to - 
tib»,educamd'dak -thab'-teadn 'nev^hpet^hbwever.-sedid^ or even }o.me 
^padbnaijCongtesses...- "It k, ' Indeed* pbiklMe that the- mab^^^^^ of Oo-wkn- 

‘ are ? Said to 'make. sugiestioas for their -d's :0; 

’< cdmimsi, ?’'hitev<j t) ' a 3 5f'.thp'»atfs^'' 

md informec' Gc v< ;ni] t sfescicnhof 

contain fc’ 5 Hi t' 

tyadne- i ' - ■ 
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412 ' i<„ 

ifoti ,@f n4ti«« views is e cfcecfi: oo 
att^tion an<^ tiidia is ceftaMf a 
was defi^ 

t© piiuisb a goilty wHte spldtia; or rO®dWs, if so tfeero tbaa ctalta 
ofcders of any d^s or lace, a nevdr^Enf .virtue 0^ bMIbaity itt 
wbicfe nobody bcitevea As for Rama :Bai we not only heard of her at 
the J?eiy Imperfal Assemhkge in 1877 as eontribating Sanscrit verses tj> 
the polyglot joiimid therestsatted inhononr of Her Majesty’s Imperial title, 
font also dnrmg bet Rnghsh studentship at Lahore, and we quite believe 
• that she is incapable of a wilful misrepresentation. She says what follows in 
an iatearview with the of which we have only space fcm an extract ; 

Q, I ash whether the mdattchaly accoaut of one of yonr glrh, ccttitaliMfd iti 

'y(!fflr lehreri* eaft 

me. I am right, I am ready to depose to that effect hdbre any 
aat|Sri^,> f t am stimmoned, which I have been expecting every moment. The girt h in 
my chaige and can he produced to tell the story of her shame, it necessary. There is 
aho itr. Gangadharpant Gadre who hnows all particulars of the scandalous affair, as he 
Wasrhmi with me. I do not knoW if the men in the hospital who know this thing will 
: come ferwaatd and speak the truth.'” 

<* How can the autborides of the hospital Jbe hield tespomdhle if *t mm be ssdd that 
H waS' seduced tdter she waa'dfeclmrged hoixt tlmhospha^T*' ^ 

•^'''iero, but the wommi .at'-the ho^sd tdC me %h»f Shedd .1^ 

irt itWhastAial- beifotfeihm? ■disribmc&^ ;■ ■ ■ 


''^T.wi^'lt<d4.-at the'Sassp'cm Hio^tal'hythh'8ister’ht>(h«(ii^'^^^ di^sul-' ' 

and this informafipn ^ givea^—I taideastmid^hy the Surgean that rf»e Wa» dead, 
hat having had to go to the plague hospital, I naturally , made inquiries, attd Was told by 
Dt. Ktishuaswatni that the girl was living and not dead, and may be seen by me next 
mooing. I was glad to wait till the next day if I could but get a sight of my lost girl } 
bat I could not see her the n«ct day, and bad to do a great deal to find her out. I was 
told by ward women that She was not to be found in the hospital and had been living with 
tme Khushalcband. She was so coimected with the man before she was discharged**" 

*‘ lIow bld is She?” .. » 

M,' “ $he may be sixteen or seventeen. I Cannot be ci^iu. She is m>e of my fominp 
from the Cmitral ProviftceS.”^ ^ 

Spealring about the hospital arrangements, tihe siukl thdt she was ha the ho^ital for tWh 
days, and that she had to complain against jthe amhgemenfc for wornen, ha^ffoal' 
Was a general hospital for all dassesj mccept ihr Rite^Wins who Were taken to tho 
gaksoOn Hospital, aU were liable to be taken to font hoi^ital, She should fotve hari to 
ga thered she had been attacked by the pli^e, asher 

hewm foet bynine, no more space was available. Ho place pmrid be fpcnd W^ n 
' Wdmafr'COtdd'find' herself free from the gared men. .Ho'carewhsfkkjmfd'tiitedCsIb^mQ^ 
i^aiiep dwotoieftfo- attendance upon the sick. ‘'f '' 

, 'Qs.'’*^®ioyf'.W!ffiey 0 tt treated yourself?” ' > ,■ ^ > 

,, A. fo.em for .taking special care of mc* 

.in^the ’-^y iat£^ secluded shed ; unfortunately it turned' 'C^ 'fo'^bkvebeen a 

to ilt. Barty for not confining me fo ’the segregation 
'.catnp.M.ttd arrangements there* t wish I had some 

■■experi^ee-of ■foemtobl’* ■ 

Q. Did- you spesk about tfobnusmanr^ement to somebody there V 
A. **Of coujnie 1 didi I M Assistant who 

eUam,ed tc ■ (ein cfoarge the*e, but I w«r fo|d tha^ was pot any of bis concern to look to 

{ skyi' that hpspifoi ''arrangements < f .the Arthur' Road 

i wiiiid.-tb''\bc’''Uhshri?§^ 6 ty Idrs. &. i^ipsen 



Th^ Me Baj 4 Sir SMb D^aL 4.1$ 

bospitat and eicptwjd many ddfecta which were afterwards s«t right, though Dr. Phtpsoa 
wa**: called a hasybody for her trottbl«(.” 

ij;, ** Bttt, yott forget,’* said the Paadita, pinching her arm and looking at her skin, “ that 
she has a white skin which I have not. That la why perhaps His Ejtcellency charac- 
terised ray letter a$ ‘grossly inaecarate and misleading.’ His Excellency speaks from 
what he is told and perhaps has seen ; hut I speak from what I have experienced and 
ttHwlergoite. If he had been in ray position and had gone through my experiences, he 
^hld have had a different tale to tell. Well, you see if a person never suffered ffom, 
my, headachuv it is impossihle for him to imagine and feel what that pain was like.’’ 


A BIOGRAPHY OF THE I^ATE RAJA BlRBAR, SIR 

SAHIB DYAU OF KISHAN KOT. 

'rhakttr Makan CHand, of Amritsar, has undertaken to write a life of his 
gfaftdlfother-~-the late Raja Birbar Sir Sahib Dyal, K.c.s.t, of 

ICtahan Rot From the collection of priv’ate letters, official documents, 
and other records that we have seen we have, in common with all who 
hat'-e known that iUuatrious man, not only a very h%h regard for the merits 
and character of the late Raja, but we consider that the projected biography 
will, if thoroughly elaborated, be an important contribution to Eanjab 
history, in which Sir Sahib Dyal bore an important part. He was one of 
the most trusted advisers of the British Government, yet, withal, thoroughly 
national in his aims and deservedly popular. Two of the many anecdotes 
regarding him, which his numerous friends would do well, as asked in a 
circular which we have received, to communicate to his biographer, are 


fiitan otir personal knowledge. When in rSds there was a 
^ esdsii^eice' of a special :chiifa^' and :af:’tiie;lnng^p.df ■inannsii^pte;^ 
” ai^ to^hayeVteri»W 

on -^e ' tmric -erf a 



for, he was- ;af£ald'*lhaf\lde^^^^^ 


'such ■& preliflolnaty' ,prec^utibtt,.'wotdd- -ca^- susp&n 
amd%. ■owp.eifs. of -'thei^ we manuscripts ■ and -tbus' 

,thia;:ym:y'']||o^rap^ on^the.-bench' with him ; m: 0ne'-of'the’,,«naip^iran^ ay 
Amritsar ;and,.;;On;,one' -^oodasion, seethed '^td' to 

identify the sfficnsed’.w'ho/ had -turned' 

^aftdhedi^d'asked.,li^' ' 

once the ^mi^ainant? ampin- 

missed the jew^d..?^ ‘fYes.**'-', do-Adf^nk^l'am-gdod^ 
rejoined the 'accused ■ ' '*'*Theh;shbw 'rneryptf ; replied' tike fetfahyn-} 

who .then '.^diitiiedbni/^'ddel^ taarlin-ytihe 'accusedk-j^l^'r 
&om' kn(S»d^''Whicc®^ putting it in the 
e yvas decided in ad(Soa?dahce srlh the unanswerable disww^, 
Solomon, 



GHALD MACETOD 




, .CEAKS 


Govearuor of the Punjab, was the distinguished head, Mr. A. 

I^ortrecj the great ejqpert in all matters conoecied wish Sfeycf,; sends fhi^ 
first of the following acconnts. Anothm- which embraces ah the 
is from “Johnstone’s Clans and Tartans/^ and reminds c» of the did 
dispute as to the supremacy of the McX/eods hetweda the Cbie& of jSfeye 
and him of Assynt and Geani^ which is recorded, by, Pr. Johnson in his 
“ Tour in the Hebrides,” whp first awarded the palm to Assynt and, in 
a subsequent edition of the work, inclines to PunvOgan in still partly feudal 
Skye, Norman MScleod of Macleod, the present distinguished owner 
of the historical castle at Dunvegan, perhaps the oldest in Great Britain, 
was also, we believe, a distinguished member of the Indian and Colonial 
Military services and is now the uncontested chief of the Macleods, whilst 
George Edmonstone Macleod, a Civilian in Assam, is that of the Assynts, 
lihe former dispenses a noble ho^itality at his Gastje, and appreciates 
the effort made in the Commemoration Gallery, founded by the Oriental 


University Institute, to perpetuate the memory of his illusttious rival of 
Assynt by a bust, the preparation of which has been entrusted to Mr. John 
Adams : Acton, the eminent sculptor, whose connexions are alsb in the 
Highlands. No man, more than Sir Ponald, understood and could rightly 
^ide the natives of the Panjab, or settled the differences with the tribes 
Its ffonrier with greater ease, tihoroughness and economy. Hfe cap^tyj^,’ 
deling with different races and castes was largely aided by Mb own; H 
find rerriiniscences and traditions and, like other ofScers in India of High- - 
land origin, he managed them, in consequence, with exceptional success. 
He was a strict Puritan, but his sympathy for Oriental religions and lan- 
guages was great and his appeal to the Educational Deparrment to pro- 
mote the cultivation of the vernaculars elicited the response for an Anglo- 
Oriental University from the Chiefs, gentry and priesthood of the province. 
His own Scholarship was great and he promoted the mission for the dis- 
&0v&cy of KaiMs, which resulted in that Of the races and langtiages of 
/P^^stanu On his return to Bnglahd he continued to take pert in philan- 
thropic and learned undertaking, and It Was in drdet to attend a missionary 
gathering that he met with the accident On the liondou Underground Bsuiwsy 
gwbich, severing both his arms and legs, cost, him Ms life after a week of: 
j^eat suffering. Yet not a sigh or complaint escaped IMm, and so eatniSSt' , 
twas Ms soiicitude for others that, asked whether hO was in paM, 

**peace, peace,” which, indeed, was ihe: 
and /Conscience, alike during his life ^d 

neyet ® more noble-minded -or ileyomd socyant aupf 'it] is 
|i|n ah'lChiental Commemorati&nM Her 

"be prepsned among’’mosO''Whd'l^!ii;'& her 
;;the'.sa##d:Oirienml learning of Het''In(iail,;SUfe|eots. . 

’ " ' HACI^EODS of GEAifW.' ■; 

the Sian Macd^d hr the most ancient in tbe North of Scotland 

' ,p£n^ pf ftcei thieh, i^a%|ost-’®a -'the '-of ■and^uity. They ate gesar- ; 

t« !>f'' " the'EbyaiFaV^.'i '' I Bwuntrk''- 

t#i to have taken p( i ■ •- 




they are said to have divided into tvvo braiu^ies Vist : tJie MacLeods of Dvuivegati in 
Skye and the MadLeods of Lewis, The MacLeods of Geanies are descended from the 
MacLeods of Assynt who sprang from the MacLeods of Lewis, and it is from this branob 
ie. MacLeods of Assjmt, that the “ MacLeods of Geanies are descended. 

Sir Donald MaeL^d belonged to the Family of Geanies. ‘ 

The following ht the account given in Mackenzie’s “ History of the MacLeods ’ ' published 
by M«ssa:s» A. and W. Maokenzie, Inverness, 1889, commencing with Duncan MacLeod 
5th of Geanies. The history proceeds as follows vizt : 

XVIL Duncan MacLeod, fifth of Geanies, a Lieutenant General in the Bengal 
En^neers. He married Henrietta Friel with issue 

(r.) Duncan Crattfhrd MacLeod of the Bengal Civil Service. HecBled 
in India unmarried. 

(a.) Sir Donald Friel MacLeod 1 C.C.S. and C.B. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who afterivards became the male representative of the 
family. 

{$<) George Forbes, who diedbefore his hither, but married Anna Butter 
with issue— an only son George Edmonstone MacLeod, now head 
of the House. 

(4.) Jane Alitaa. who married Dr. James lanes of the H.E.I.CS. with 
issue— James John MacLeod Inhes, Lieutenaut-Genefral B.E.— 
V.C* who served in the defence. Of Lucknow and throughout the 
Mutiny in 1857. He married Lucy Jane daughter of Dr. Hugh 
Macpherson, Professor of Greek and Sub Principal of Kings 
College, Aberdeen, with issue 

(I.) James Edgeworth Innes. He was in the Indian Civil 
, Service and died in India, 

(2.) Hugh MacLeod Innes, 

( 3 .) ArtW Donald Innes, and 
'"'f,'. " ■ U4 Alicia Sibetla Inaes. 

, ' ..Dn tones 'three ,tbiught<kffV^ 

■{- f ■' 'tvho _ 4 ie<i manattie^ 

l^h'.'whh'-matrieii -Capeiih'-Robert S. E^hfertMi yvifh , 
^ Got- 'lldhet* CbmJiiMfEv 

. ■ .serwed at 'the ^leges-of Dothi jtol' Lucknow ah^,, ;has‘be*m fwicc'' 
married triithfe»ui^*--two»eftsamd 'three c|ai^te®s,'|©hnM 
Pemfeertem, who.difed in todik;'ijmmfl*riedtl^<^ Scett-pemi^ 

, ...ton, CdlondEoyal Arfflleiy,. married iUal died- 


;to«o-;'sonsy j^hn whoy,,dlW;;, ytmUgi-Zitoit 'MacLeod 'matrix 


^Ptmean- MadLebd liras .suopece^d 'fitouly' by 'his oMy 

[gam.''' ‘ .y v.;--'''''''.' 


Xwit. •SihBoietAi.BEn.tht.J^AcsDs^ G-B., 

‘ - He 'was FinatiriaLOomnrisrioner-of the Pnnjaub 'during toe Indigh 
Jb 1857 and .stferwirnds; i^tenant General of ais 
” ' - lBtonces,dau htor -of Sic Bioheri Merntgomety* ^ ’■ 
c dent m' I london 'in i ;,8 i ' 

Asisynt 1 ud ..Geapies .1 
GfiO ‘ ! 


Conjnasrfanjef in Asaaw, Btogal. ^ i , ^ ; 

Walcott wifii issne two sans aiid (W 
(lO I^onftld* Geot^e Sholto, i 

THE CLAN OP MACLEOD* ’ 

“ Thas clan is divided into two tribes— tbe MacLeods <5f Lewis, called the hiwcfai cf 
Totqaill ; and the MacLOods of Hands, called the btaoch of Tomod . Both were powerftit, 
and both were independent of each other, thongh both arc descended ftom the son of 
Le@d, who give his name to the entire sept, and whose pedigree goes to a very remote 
ancestor called * Lalgh the Strong.’ The chief of the Harris branch has been variously 
designatisd * MacLeod of MacLeod, MacLeod of that Ilk and of Hatrht. ' 

“There were other btanchte — Rasay in Inyemess'Shire, and Cadboll and Geanies in 
Koss-shire, besides Dunvegan in the West. 

“About 1344 David II. granted a charter to * Malcolmo filio Tumode Madode’ for 
the lands of Gleneig, for which be vw« to render service to the King, with a ship of 
twenty^six oars* Another charter grants Tbmod the lands of Assint. Prom these and 
other oircumstanoes, it is supposed that the Harris tribe was the senior, though Lewis 
Wa* ihe oldest cadet, While the Lords of the Isles existed both families held their lands 
under them. After their forfeiture the MacLeods became independfflit. The Harris 
Maeleods had also large possessions in Skye. 

**Alaster Crotach (or the Humpbacked) MacLeod of that Ilk (or Dunvegan), who 
lived In -^e time of James V., -was the dhlef, who; in' a guawad with the people of Eigg; 
smoked soor^ of them to death in the 4%W»)r, or oatm of St. Planets. So ktely 



;■** in.-i^e fell 

Eodetiefc of the lewis, which title and ei^te he chdused oh. Ife fe^ei^s death,, ond which 
were'&puted. ’’ 

“WEIiam MaCLeod of Harris, Dunvsgan, and Dlene% appears at the same date as 
chief of the Siol Tormatdj also Malcolm MacLeod of Rasay, nearest heir male of the 
sMaOLeods of Lewis, after the descendants of the body of Roderick MacLeod of Lewis, 
€og^a«h, and Assint, ClltCf of the 

“.Some time towards the close bf the fourteenth ci^iwy, Angus MacKay Of Stiathnavsit 
manded ^ sister of MgcLeod of Lewis j and as he usCd her ilVthe latter matcliedi into 
Mh cotmfery, ravaged it, and foug^ht a pifcohed b^f in 14106 ai a idiabe Tattumfearwighr 
'whnrehewus.'slamvrtih rnwy ofhis^diatt. 

“ (5ft #c fbiftdttre of MacLeod of Lea^S, a " gtotW was to 

;F.;MacKay .of-S'ttathftaVer, ' ' ' *■■■ 


l^hft M‘DlK»l»WG-Huishdon, a branch of the a maft lOW StS|^ 

;'ifti8t^«8S\Weng(h^ ‘Ryhim ft ftras.thit J«c^.,Mbnd80ft''WaS;'sl*dh*'' 

yi/g ftornmisdon to mjdntam good order in the countiy t and thot^gh 
'jdds hlapLeod, ft was for nb Injatyr dono.'.to’ hftnsc^^ but 

la;.ptttciiig to death one &mi|y,iWiho ach^ as'Lftftdti^IfCiNh^’^’ ' ' 
Lewis, for'resdstfag-lim 

pxtdmi^ patriinonyj -was ooftrmftted a prisoner of 

.ii^'4avei^ o|her#iefSi. Altmten yearn 
I'-’# 'Maurice, toune, . 

' ' ' ie; , ■ ■ , „ 

"passed to 'the EaH'of '15k^ri^!;after 'there had . 

rname.''" 



rival'' ft 


ys EoiSdftson ^ hnt thbit heir tnaie is 
;e3et‘iftiet'‘ wrpti s 

i 'Is :idbM' 'ftif 'ifta 'n^uftc. . D 


ies cf Gaeiic. 
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‘'From some iiaformatiott i^veo by ‘the Chevaliei de Madeot' at LMe in 1787, there 
would see;ni to litwe been a considauble branch of the clan settled iff Fraffce since i530> 
descmded from, David, Macl^eod, Gsmdacme of the Scottish Guard. 

‘‘ ‘ The present head of the family (i794) is Jean Nicolas de Macleot, Seagueur de 
Terrace PierreviUe, before the Revolution, gentilhomme ordinair dtt Jioi,* 

“The stately and pictotesque Castle of Dunvegan, on tbe west coast of Skye, is still 
the seat of MacDttod of that Ilk.**-— J^cAnstom's Clam and Tarians. 

CERTAtN oriental ANALOGIES IN GAELIC 
If thearetjcai Orientalists in this comntry were to study British audiences 
Jels and British dialects more, they mig-ht find that some of the latter throw 
light on those very Oriental inveshgations of which the public believes them 
to be autbotities, A great drawback in some savants is that they would 
, rather talk to a prince than to a peasant and that, in any case, they infinitely 
prefer talking and writing in EAglis^ about Oriental languages than to 
or write in them. The modesty with which one leader of Orieti- 
leaves to another the chance of conversing with a native Indian or 
Fersian or Turk or Arab, say, at an Oriental Congress, almost approaches sn If 
efiTacement Welsh, Irish and Gaelic to them are, perhaps, not far enough 
to lend enchantment to the view or to gain a reputation for learning ; 
yet there is' no doubt that these branches of a Celtic tongue throw infinitely 
more light on a living knowledge of Sanscrit and on the Science of Language 
than a hundred sun-myths or even a' fifth edition of a well-known text of 
a Veda. Even the Gaelic scholar does not always appreciate the treasures 
ssithiii his reach which he could acquire, not from manusaipts of bobks 


and - dh^esring mode^ of 



hut, ' ftOm' ’'Ihoutha 
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an^ Latin, whesti X asO&ed her the G^tc fox said tin 

no siich word by itself, but there was my father/’ or 

“hex’* father, for ** father” was impossible without being Somebody*^ 
father. In other words, the pronoun is so counected with the words iur 
dicating the relations of father, mother,; sister, etc.» as to mahe the 
separate substantive confusing, for it was only gradually that father” 
became the word for “father” generally. This is precisely what I was 
told by more than one Hunza or Nagyri from the slopes of the Pamir and 
it was the study of such prehistoric fragments that led me to a “new 
departure in the science of language ” which finds the rules of grammar In 
customs, in the surrounding natural phenomena, in local history and in the 
organization of the race in whose speech they exist Thus, in Hunjsa and 
; Nagyri, the pronominal fusion, which stHl exists in a few words in uncon- 
taminated Gaelic, is connected with almost everything personal and 
the fact that one cannot say “father” but only “ my/’ “ thy,” his “father,” 
is a linguistic fragment of their ptebistoric state when all the adult mate» 
were the fathers and all the adult females the mothers of the tribe. In a 
Btaemar village, a Gael admitted the pronominal fusion m father, tnotber, 
sister, etc<, but not in “ brother,” for, he said, “ brother ” ^ eveiymem^h^ 
of the clan, though, of course, one could also say ‘‘my,” thy/’ “hli” 

■brother', for those that stood in that- special relation, ' 'T "see that Prolei&Biir',,;’ 
.machmnptt -ja an^;artidie-m the, “II%hland News.” of ’the, 01)1 
■ ; ;tions,'ihat ■Gaehc’.iost “p” vety.earlyi. and that 
‘♦.father,^ or, as t heard it j^tonoumed^ “ihir”*i*“his father.” Now, 
when I asked what is “hir” there was no reply as it was unintelligible for 
the reason already above given, but I venture to submit another, or 
rather a parallel, explanation to Professor Mackinnon. It is the tendency 
Sd an initial labial, passing, say, from Sanscrit to Armenian, to become “h,” ' 
and of a medial dented to be elided, so that it goes without saying that 
“falher ” must be “lilr” iu Armenian, The same is the case with the * 

: /Gaelic “ibfr” for “father,” and the uhlntj^l^ble l^hir” h 
' -etsacnal masculine “vir,” .4p frdih:.Whioh*>*^^s,bx 
Compare also “ Herr,” “ her,” ^ theinltral a^ate; changing, in some ' 
•dedtvative languages into either *‘v” or “s” as “bus “ from “V and ^ ‘ 
/‘vinotm ” from “ orm,” in Latin mid Greek: respeclively* , la wjhis® i >/, 


l^eJliG; the aspirate is often wntten ’ with otihex consqUnnte^. but th0e|W^',’ 


not pronounced at ah-), so- that tjhey j(io/p.ot'md'my 
'Jtm||^!;;Profess:Qr’ Mackinnon could trace „ the reason and the 
pleihcua in spelling, and prove that, as m Sanest wddngr 

important .m'phi^^ If amallmitter 

■/not to. be;/.ai|p 0 Wie 4 /b^^^^ fear, with: si?hie EttgUsh-knowing, 
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fields or despatch, a telegratn in English, they cannot do so intdligibly or 
express it even in Gaelic as they are forgetting it— so they are growing 
up to .be a sort of Highland Babus, whereas if they were taught Gaelic and 
English simultaneously they would not confound the substance with the 
sound that expresses it in either one or the oth^r language ; they would 
become better thinkers and more practical men, and they would hold their 
pwtt against encroachments on their rights and their proud position as the 
most loyal subjects of the Queen. Alas ! for the destruction of those fine 
Burserfes for our warriors, who, fiom the isle of Skye alone, contributed 
10,000 soldiers to.otir Napoleonic wars, and who now, driven from home, 
thrive in distant America and elsewhere, where alone, at present, prospers 
llieit language and Gaelic newspapers are. issued. All the more honour 
then to diose Highland journals tW still consecrate a column or so of 
their pages to the preservation of thdr ancient and expressive language. 

G. W. Leitnbr,. 



tHE MOPLA LEGEND REGARDING TRAVANCORE. 

When the last Perumal (Emperor, Ruler) of the South Western Coast of 
India, decided to forsake Hinduism and adopt Isl^m, he divided up his 
kingdom, and the present Maharajah of Travancore is the descendant (in 
the female line) of the individual to whom was given that Province. It 
seems the various provinces were given as a sort of trust, the Perumal 
himself sailing to Arabia (in a.d. 825) to examine for himself the new faith, 
SQ, to Speak, and no, doubt intending, .to return' and restt-nae 
'■ Coasti ' Ee. 'iged 

■thel|fei,du'r 

i.of; 
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i^cwn&tic eqtjfKtessions in the , iPakl^ liaagtiage sbnnih* 1 1 
by all interesteji on, and in, the PanJUb 

3 L patriotic, as wdl . as a literary, daty t© dmw pahiic attenwn* igpei^ajiy 
at this CQn|undaire, to the above iraportafflt and nseftal* ptodhcdcais, / 

JSRITISH trade in ORIBJ5TAL COUNTEIl^ AH D THE 

COLONIES, 

The replies to Mr. Chamb^lain*s Circular Questions of November 1S95, 
addressed to the Colonies as also, indirectly, to India, asking whether, in 
what respects and why, foreign cenapetition displaced British trader have 
jnst been embodied in a Blueboofc of nearly 600 pai^es which has be^m 
most carefully reviewed in the T^ms of the t5tb nltliao. Although vpe 
propose to give the subject early and detailed attendon from Oriental and 
Colonial standpoints, we cannot forbear from stating at once that British 
trade is only absolutely, or relatively, declining in thmfe markets, as regards 
its natural status, in customers or «(?«' articles for sale, espedally 
of a fancy or artistic kind, but thah on the whole, British * 
thmr hold for quality when in competition wMh foreign 
kind^Of, in short, that th e bulfc of the world^s trade is still i 
' the same timi^ the gengsai desson to b®, derived' frptn 

./is^''mbtVtakd''tid\'tmnb^ stud^rthe tastes of -Qrienitsl'', and'' 
';’n^lners,■theymult'^eve«mal^^ th^* The time 'that all 

country spend on amusement, d^nified into being an almost sacmdotal 
physical improvement, of which, by the way, there is no striking evidence 
among the male population, instead of devoting it to* mental work, is a 
sign of degeneracy and downfall, sooner or later, in one or the other branch 
#f Commerce as also in general fitness for ** the straggle of existence.” 'Uto 
reluctance to leattt foreign languai^j, the superdliouaness m nariye i 

■ •derdem, the impatience with' Orleutai patterns,, 'tastes 'apd.d^^ds i 

■ .the^ gjreed to .make a^fqrttumjii^me^i^^^ by morbitm®t 

, At -the Criental^ Congtess- bf iBp-x, ■cet^U'/.f^^uimbers <of Cohl'mercii 
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merce. h<?vi'eyer, ]l&tigllsfatoen will soon set thdr house m order it 

will be too late to retain is legidraately theirs. The English workmen 
should ieam rath^ from, thau csomplmu of, the foreignear’s. competltidn — 
for with a more subdued amimal exuberance* he would find it possible to 
work longer, to improve the taste and ‘^finish” of his task, to attend 
better to the wants of his family, than by continuing in his present sullen 
independence, in politics and beer and the selfishness that spends one^s all 
on one's self under the excuse of British manliness and sport. InUr a/ta, 
the imperial institute also, we hope* may yet do more than exhibit Tas- 
jiMnian apples and holding smoking concerts, if it is to be worthy of its 
high patronage and of the liberality of the Colonial, Indian, and other 
0onor» that catted it into existence on the strength of promises that it 
would largely promote the commercial and other welfare of the contiibating 
eounfrie^ aa a centre of information, of the exhibition of the natural and 
of the Empire and as a comrnerdal Cosmopolitan Uni- 
Anwed, among other peaceful weapon^, with the Bluebook on the 
of the Brirish Empire” under notice, it may yet aid towards the 
matmiaL, mental 'and moral development of British Commerce in friendly 
rivalry with “foreign competition.” 

THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. 

Few movements so commend themselves to the believing Protestant 
Christian, apart from any intention of proselytism, as the agitation which 
f U» object the restoration of the Jews to the Holy liand* In Cresht 
Caind vEpgland ■ $tates/'espedaBy,'t^ 
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of the country, in Turkey as elsewhere, was as m&d i n j 
as Hs ckartty and his love of Zion. Tbe Soilian; iS quite 
fcbeia fcrourable terms for the mUnhatkn^ of. Pales^^ t 
State is a more difiicult: matter unless guarantees are given for tfee 
tion of the Muhammadan population^ indttding not only the Arah FellaMn, 
but also the Bedouins^ with whom, after allj it is most easy W come to 
terms for the cultivation of the fertile portions of the land over which they 
roam. All the races inhabiting Sytia are of the same atock, and have no 
real dislike for one another, whetiher they are Christians, Muhammarians, 
or lews j they all speak Arabih anth however commendable is the Zionist 
advocacy Of the Study of Hebrew as a, pradtically, stiB living language for 
the Jewish settiers, their acquisition of tim cdgnafce. Arabic is of primary, 
importance for thefe comfort and safc^. We, therefore, look with d^vouti 
on any “Zionist " suggestion, having for its ofb|ect the displacement, 
of the Arabs or Druses of the Hauran or the transplanting of the Foil 
or other State systems, of the Oontintot to a country of Repul^<^ 
Theocracies* Admitting even a Jewish Governor, the Vice-Governors a| 
ol|iElais generally should, certainty- ri^resent the various relrgmns of i 
jOrnmuniiy and,- ' -mimt. ths' guard .at. the .^Holy -.Sepulchre .shmi 

ifehee,, .remain iti . Turkish- &nds^ :<^iahg|d; ,to- ;^th0,lic, Gri<£ 

‘.it 



■or ' 

' lifetny ’ of Ihe' -puhtiahed.'idmcs cl ;tire' 'Zionism "are ^ unsuitable to tbf • 
possible future surroundings, being modern and El-digested. It is ea\ 
enough to move masses of Mtfinfytg Jews of the old type, whether well 0 
badly off, by promises^ of Zion and the military and comfortable Gugerati 
*^Beni-Ism:el," the Industrial black Jew of Cochin, the respected trader of ^ 
Abysrinia, not to speak^ of the Pariahs of Rumania and Bulgaria, can be 
inducted by the eloquence of the Zionist propagandists to start for Palestine, 
buv unless luacticaj-minded Jewish finanders take the movement in hand, 
h Thrill be hke one of the crusadtes stimuiated toy Peter the Hermit, lead- 
ing hundreds of thousands of beiieyers, by .promises that cannot be kept, 
to perish from hunger, diseseer-m^ aa eaptives of Bedouins, on whom the 
Zionists seem almost desirous to encrdacto* Whether the movement can 
be brought to a successhd coucfuriou in toeing led by men ol sensA piety 
d; wealth, or whether It is ‘lb be rite means of a calmmqp', unparalleled 
m-'fe’ the-- annals of'tiie Jewish' hk# of.troubles» -by bdng in-ihe;l^ds-;' 
’’f^jr4;,-.'unac(paiuted.,wltto .thiu' conduct Q.f^-State«*tourinetos'^awdi‘^.;'' 
:-,of' ,%e. hi' rite t0:iy "fnriri the .subject of . 


m%:0r, 

^U^ki.>k':a"'saefed''-c^dfcre. , Id tlie-'iaennwM^ it is ia 

liBdahl the ■ accepted Jomhk ' of ''tim'-Jev^ 

commuoity throughout Europe. as a rule, oppoi^ to the 2Iionist 
' movement^ .and, it U .be.;regremd'-to .men,„'Of;ri» .-'^e of -Bir .l^es 
>M0ntef or s are now^ SO ifuej'fof.^thk ■slone.; combine religious sentiment 
mked \’semriar - -qualllktions' 'ihat- -can-' bring kch . a move^. 
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of ..Icidta to thdr for^gii ittlCEs is 

So closely aro the jtaBng lace lji India tdeMilOd. willi dio GW 
that ht^ka upon Eiuropesu^ apd their wayt in the Siatite Fress^ th 
conceivably be folio vred by ciiines evincing 'Fbls would not, hdw?? 

be the “ disaflfecdon at which the Ffen^ Code ettih^! hnd y^ a JSwO| 
juror might confound the two things. We all, know that when hibrd 3 
was Frime Minister, both he and other Scotsmen to whom he gave sala 
ofdces and indeed the whole Scotch nadon were bitterly abnsed by such 
writers as ChnrcbUl and Dr, Johnsom ^et althoofh the endeavour was to 
bdng the Government into contewapt and make it hated by the English place' 
hunters, nobody suggested prosecution for treason. It may be that the 
dash of interests is now in India producing the same: ill-feeling as Lord 
Bute evoked when Scotsmen were foreigners to the English. If such is the 
case, the review of the trial by the Judicial Committee mi^ht have the same 
coolings peacemaking result as usually follows its decisions oo the doctitftes 
and ritual of the Church of En^and.* , FRABTOnv 

■'A- RENEWED -SEAJICH: FOR BAKSCllIT MANGSCRIFTS- III- 

tmik , ' 

''' ■^;,i|'he'.i|ind®':So called “l^e Fusta Runnad B.abha,”,for/the rev^lyal, 
■■has-jmt sent :ns an' apped*vid,Jl>e ■submitted 'to 
s, for wh^’^Aas epme mp lafii'id move' the 


it im admirably foegau ay years ago, with renewed vigour* It offers several 
siaggesdons for dheir bettm collection and cataloguing, in which the help of 
the Society cannot fail to be useful. . It appears to have already a suffidently 
large prdimlnaTy Depot for their reception at its Headquarters at Etawa 
(Its branches bdirg at Lahore, Ludhiana and Faridkot), but it proposes that 
the Manuscripts be the property of Govemmeht, subject we hope, to free 

'•'access, under cert^n 'rules, 'to thepuhKc iumreafeed In Sanscrit ■„ Tbe cd' 

Operadon of a Society of litodU^ e^e<^y’|f orthod^, should do much 
f ^ gl.| ay suspidoDiS of ownms 

:m in partin-g with them ■ to GovernmeUt ■: , 1 

(fifeuldes had to be (surmoumted at ftp h%inning in 

.■jBptSCdt Manuscripts,, and we should ■ ft®*^ •say,;'a''.j|tCat;,%! 
-under merely the guafdtoMp/:of;Gpveimmfth%:p^C^^^^^^^ 
transcripts -of Sanscfit Mauuscripm/ (which “Would 'Ufep-. 
sn-to •.learned,, -but inipecuntouiS!, ■Fandhs) fta'n. the 
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of th,e Hindus far the Gavernment,, besides evoking the gratitude, of 
Sanscrit sdhidlars in India and Europe for our enlightened rule. Some 
Theosopbists m Europe seem to have already helped the Society, but, whilst 
thankfully accepting aid fifom all quartets, it, naturally, cannot identify 
Itself with any, for its aims, of which we hope to publish fiirthet details 
in our next issuer ate* as appears, purely for the promotion of Sanscrit 
lining on its own rperits, and irtespective of the dass, race, or religion of 
its 'supporters. ^ 

RANDOM ACCUSATIONS. 

An impression prevails among some Madras ojShcials that the Moplas 
were partly stirred up to their last rising by their belief that the " Rftmi ” 
Sttltan, or the Sultan of Turkey, would, in a not distant future, succeed to 
British rule in India. Equally incorrectly, the tribal Mullahs of the 
Frontier are supposed to have originated the resistance to our advance, 
whereas, with few exceptions, they are an element of peace and examples 
good conduct in wild communities. Finally, the Brahmins, who are the 
salt of Hindu sodetj?, have been pitched upon, fmtte ie mieux^ to bear the 
insinuation of some sort of complicity, direct or indirect, in the undis- 
covered Poona murders, which they regard with as great abhorrence 
as Europeans. There appears to be almost a wish that the murderers* 
should turn out to be Brahmins, in order to justify the preconception on 
the subject 
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au entire class we do not remernber to bave react, and w^lst 
leave the outraged community to resent !t as it deserves, we are licit sur- 
llrised that its fanciful author A.oald attiibutei among 1 b;e causes of ^ 

** educational mould and meutal formation ” of that dasi^ the appearancss 
9 years ago of an article on “The Mahratta Hough” by “his hiend,” Sir 
George Birdwood, in a “ Quarterly ” written by, and for, officials and 
Orientahsts like this Beview. This article, whiOh, inddentally, contained an 
explanation of what its author termed “Sivaji?s damnable deed,” is sui>- 
posed to have gone “ straight to the darkened, festering souls of the Poona 
disinherited Brahmins,” none of whom subscribe -to the Be'^iew and, 
probably, haVe never seen it “ Save me from my Mends,” may Sir George 
indeed exclaim, though he would, probably, equally with ourselves, agre© 
with “ fitindustani’s/’ stricture on the want of due care in , the sdectlon of 
books “ in the official series of educational publications,” though that 
description is scarcely exact That English education may, have a subvCr- 
save effect on minds, unUained m tibeir oun Cblental dassics and alienated 
brom their own best sacred associations of loyalty and veneration, without 
acquiring any other in their stead, we have always maintained, but we do 
not mctend that contention to the dimmation of passages feom British 
dlassiosr a^ch as “Hindu^ani” objects to k Byrcm, “ Eet 
''India ‘ia ignorw^-'**^ 'Order;-t©' govern It .long” was- 
■ To'okit appeaite'.'to freedom ffiom the works of the poets kd-' 
of a ftk tJOuntry, like England, would not be a 
euHghtened Government, whidi, indeed, has often professed, as the beat 
justiftcation for its existence an earnest desire to train India for sdlf- 
government. “ Kindusmni,” who does not seem to be either a Muhammadan 
or a Hindu, if a native of flindUstaa at all, adds, however, another laurel 
to the many that Bh George already wearaj and that is the attribution to 
him of “Siyap day,” a celebration to which enlightened Governors anti 
eohdte, tike Eord Beay, gave.officik'or ptiyam au^pft,':fey doing wffich; 
,•11$:^ Identitied' the natives .with o®r Goyewment'kid made 
,"thk^' wmre not aliens, but kat^k'^#..^^kmate 'patriotic' mofemmits.’tiiey 
■■had 'our- 'sympathy. These Polfe-minded' Etigtishinen- h 4 ye thus.;keat 3 ^' 
etfengthehed the foundations of omfffie’k^k 

^ consummation which is not ahogsther''iinp0ssible ih.a c 
is that 
a Brahmin for 

ke moment not to mijoy offikk 
for ordmary 

, the butchers m kcreti 

kfOwnk®' k'Bal&ki'.fttf 'iO;liB---'som.e 'more 

hut'chers, t3 were 'ar-rehied after mauipu- 

cbnfkkd fhemaeives 

of called on a Lahore 

t in the bu tcher-murti# 

> 'ancTiHkok tite, -k ■ ftonical, . replied.' .the 




by'lhO'''ttablik 
On, an ticcek 
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ne t^ra aderat qitil mmqarpar kta/' Fortunately, howerer, the Kuka 
murdereia were caught red-banded near J^alkotand the Amritsar natf^res, 
who had been condemned to death, were released just in the nick of tiiT^p 
before the day fixed for their execution. 

CtVlUAJH. 


TRANSVAAL AFFAIRS. 

Johannesburg mil try to set up an antagonist to Kriiger, and spend much 
mo^ey on a candidate, who they believe will do as they like. Look at the 
report of the Industrial Committee which had to investigate the position 
of the gold industry. According to it, there was no over-capitalisatioh ; 
no i^mbling, cheating, paying of enormous galaxies for little work, or even 
dabblmg in shares I Government, however, has to lower the railway tariff, 
do away with the dynamite manufactory, procure Kaffirs, even if they are 
not lo be had by the farmers themselves, and so om Of course, the 
;^iae*ow^ers do not want real improvemeats—only something to make 
fwfopleip England believe that a miHeniiium is now coming, and thus, to 
up, Boer. 


OUR POSITION ON THE PANJAB FRONTIER. 

The promoters of “the Forward Policy,” who are posing in the ySaWAf 
and elsewhere as impartial surveyors of the complications which they have 
created, are now, so far changing their tactics, as to 

t on afirontier,i 
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Ab AM AND Charges Black; London, 1 $9 7. 

1* TJiA A sumption 0 f Moses, Tritnshied fs&m the jLutin sixth c&ttfury 
MB,i the unemeHde 4 ^sxt of whiAi is puMisheS hefowithi together w^ith the 
text in its restored and eritieoMy extended forith Mdited Txnth tnirodstctioH^ 
notes, and indices, by R. H. Ckarlbs, m,a. The Bey. B. H. Charles has 
produced, in a complete form, the interesting MS, discovered by Ceriani, 
entitied the “ Assumption, of Moses in the Ambrosiart Dbrary tn Milan. 
It will be found most interesting to Biblical scholars. The edition diffw 
from previous ones, in a full and more critical treatment pf the h^tn 
text, and in an exegesis both cominrehensive and detailed. He produces 
valuable proofs tihat the original was in Hebrew, fenpwn to Jude and other 
writers of the books of the Hew Xestament, and is a portion of a work, 
entitled the ‘‘Testament of Moses/* probably written between 7—30 a.d. 
The introduction contains an enumeration of the . various Apocryphai 
hooks of Moses,, which have appeared in Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic 
ilieratnre, -and, a valuable 'criticism -of the lingtusJtic chataptea'/of', the-i^lttiti'^ 
'ypraieit*' ;lEl'e''shows by-his 'minme^and■nl^le 
'#ai a ■Xharispic .’Quietist, 'of the. old typci, 

and was not a Sadduoee, asealot, or ah 
tiae notions of the miiitant, or political, portion of his sect. The transla- 
tion, as weH as the original text, are accompanied with copious notes, 

critical and expository, of great value and interest. 

' Hevilld Beeman; London. 

2. *^Xndim : &ntoM Stories of Me the lk&c„ 

J. ’li. 'Baldwin. The huthOr has done well' to pubi^h these -'Stor^^ of .;Sa 
jife in.-india, as they will net 'o%',-he:of;jnierest;tovhis,h:iehds,;;^^^ 
-hio'be wdLcomed by a 'Hrgar' ■ 4 ttdien%'';,\The,ritie whh*''he has.-gtven: 
to -‘his, .book, Ineaus Indian \gQsrip/* 

- bat also a descriptiori of the . knd their 

and advantage^ which erimci^ a jgoi^ amehnt of ^ 
y^gation and judicial accuracy. The lhd^n Mnt^y is only r' 
h* the irst part of the 2nd chapter wh^e mncng some inj^sa^i|fc 
fb-As mal. causes, .h:e'.bxptessie^..&e;;riE'ei^,'thm: i^ IS ititpo 
'4|' Bfi^eanv'tc/fatihom or understand' I 

whom they nbuld talk puite <mnfldentiy^, they would, wkeh ^ 

but what thpy 

like Mf f " .here, hok^evef,, that bf Oriental 

h'Uman natutete^ntr^;h 4 ^;mpr 4 patience than md^:'']^^ans generally 
possess. Eiurit^. .hie^’S'b'.jyems-’p^' ■chaplaiu'cy, he had;the,'jgo6d fortune^ tO' 
be sent to many ifcaat patts oC India, htid his experiences of Missionary 
wml^' tire ' dpculties- with\% "^dnCat^4^^ 

'fp^ tlibse w^_ 
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Catho-wc Orphan Press ; Calcutta. 

T&xt-Seoh of 0fuial Procoiure : A comfkU f metical Treatise on the 
Wbrkift^ (f the ^cretariats of the Government of India, by C. P, Hogan, 
of the Indian Foreign Office. From the manner in which the author has 
treated the subject, k will be apparent that the book will be particularly 
usefotl for mimsterial and administrative officers. So far as the forma: 
are concerned it would no doubt be well adapted not only for thosre 
already in the service of the Government, but also for the training of 
those who are desirous of competing for Government clerkships, and it 
would, therefore, serve as an appropriate text-book in public schools and 
: collegfis in India. In respect of the latter, the official expert will find k 
a handy manual of reference on any point Connected with the administra- 
tion of a Secretariat, and the inexperienced will derive from it the know- 
led^ necessary for the routine conduct of official business. Hence k 
would be well if young civilians gaing out to India and destined for Seote- 
tarfat duties could be induced to study its contents ; they would then 
be better prepared for the discharge of those duties, by mastering details 
which ate now learnt only after years of experience and then, perhaps, 
imperfectly. The book may claim to be a fairly complete practical treatise 
on the subject, the scope of which is fully laid down in the preface. 


MOHAMMEDAN CONTROVERSY. 

T. AND T. Ci^ARK ; Ewnburoh. 

and cthtr inUmi , :Arkdes^ 
/'-Thfe, .yoluirie' ari^^ 


'by’-^ia:. 



■%st';f6wr'arti«ieS' 

rispectiVely’j 

a.-tiptiddn 'louiml '-in/isiy* j |he '^et-' lairtlcie 
sGuhoversy /carried ou, ■'•iroto/r'i&r-i 
eu akd. thek Muhammad;^ 



krd atircie^ kkeri ^cusaii^g sofub: 

'tefer^ce 

ai^tdesiV s^d. -1# •haye. 4ee4 i 

St ifricle,; '^d 

kyis^ ' ela^fa^^'expoai^n ■;of 1 

5@d each- aide!- Gahn^i', | 

4, Thd 'nuf;difniiGal however^' will 

.the third:'- jwhich' 'gives an iuteresring, eu|(W ' 

L, by Etl 'Spreuger /to' the thkd voteme.of li|b%Lii 
amhaa^;ahd ■ddybted'hy'th i 

ekthterisda avaiihhle In the 1 > 

' i|hh$hknad. 




the Imar» Ibn Haahal is said (p» 1*7) teljave died ia 2^4 j but the da^ 
giyeahy authorities on li'raditlon ahd HiiSbory, anch as An Nawawb AdBt 
Dhahabi, Ibn Hajar, Iha A 1 Mas^Udi; Ibn AV Atbir* 

etc., is ^41. Again the only date gi-vea by Ad DiySttfllcrf, and the date 
apfawed by Ibn Ali Athhr and Ibn Ha|snv fdr the death of Abh. Hntairsi: h 
"S'h ttot^S (p. tro). **]Srasar ” i(p. n$) shotdd be “ Nasai,** the authot 
Of tbe gireat Sma^ / and « eadi*"^. 5 r 43 /i* 8) shonld be ^snch.*^ These, 
faoweyet, are trifling biemishes, in no ^yay detraedng from the merits of 
Sir William Muiris treatment of this important mb|dct* The fourth article 
discusses the modifications derimble in adapting the Anglican Liturgy to 
the needs of the Native Churches m India ^ and contains a noteworthy 
at^estion for the appointment of natives as snkjriiihate Bishops ** or 
“Superintendents’* for such Ghundti^. And the fifth axticle advocates 
the use of “ Setecrions of Taalms,** at the discretion of the Midster, instead 
of the Psalms for the day, in order to secure greater variety^ arid to avoid 
otending tender consciences the denunciations in the “vindictive 
psalms.?',' ' . M, S.H, ' ■ 


''Tiis: Ch^AsuaTOO'^/PitBss; OxFonn^ ' 

v* . Qr^ek 'Hfe;: Ibr* ;the. 

a^dmit 'Sireie^' .-Sisiory 'Mr. .B^s; booh '‘Shiphe® 

dmbr«.ces:'i8 .by.^lhr the most inteimfidig and 
■leife::tbe',gre^ .period of Athenian ■’snpnrinacF##hdh.'^^^^^^ 
f Athms palroiied the whole l^astern. basin of the Me&erranean, when her 
armies fought in Asia Mihorj in Thrace^ ih Cyprus and in Egypb when 
Athens was the centre of one of the fireshest and most spontaneous outbursts 
of intellectual aud artistic adivity hnown to history. Unfortunately much 
of tihnt splendid age has been lost to us “caret quia vate saoro.** Pew 
are so troublesome to get up for ftjose who. wish to consult originaly 
nf' any rate' HeKenic ■■sourc^'r'wn hatre;n 0 .'„great hlstm:ian;:tQ'fiJi,.«p.|he 
■\^,,.:gap-'between' H^odotas and 'Thuq^(Sd!@^,vand 

. fettowledge ftom inscriptions, ft0m--mnal''tffe35fe!;^s''^ ^hort 
or -itote the dubious re, cords ,bf l^;Msteri^S;’;"'^Th& IabOriohS''taak 
' . mu<di Ughten,ed by the present work -'te^Mtt^^mb^'fais-readerfb^bave 
' with hhnThmydides, Hmrodotmrarid '&• the othet 

the lobking up of which wis^, hwes so--'iabctdotLv a ^- am .. 

,ltt a ■stagle -volume. One might jack *out a ‘fewdmimttons 
- ithete, 'pendl, at some insertions - which say. but but on ftte 
thab.ls ’wanted is sujipliedi- - -The booh will be a great boon lb 


atiFp -Co*; Loif^^ '*’■ 

d Mk Mkfe^s 'by'S-ra-'T^Oittoit.' ''There Is a 

decidedly^grow^ng ^dgsi^d,' 5 ^t;■AbgIoTndm 'Iteratute^-^if we are to judge 
ftom-the ftumb^';an<i'v'5F^ib%’;#:'b^^^ 'constantlyappear -in th|s 
catsfisgojtyv . ; The .author* =oi, - 'which we reviewed' in 

o«r.|at|iuary , rfii; ' i, ,has . the pubtc with - .another' boohrMli 

not, however, -wandng'-ln'tnai 
I .Meit'''|a'mhch’lbiei'''ds|®! 
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ing aad the iiicdde^tB and sphited descripti&os reader the book very 
interes^n^ The book i» m a seese a fotecast j as a novel it necessarily 
presents in thia respect some obvions iropossibiltlies* which, however, 
enhance the livriiaeMt of tibe story j but in this forecast ah is not made 
mereiy snbeervlent to the plot and much should be taken with mote 
seriousness than the ordinary reader may think : so* though Mr, Thofbnm’^S 
novel is e s sen t ially, a light and entertaining story, it has the addihohal 

merit of instructive sugge^iveness cm a miely of burning Indian qucsEotts, 

< V; Awahemng, M^mys towards a British 

WiiAiNsON. These essays, sharp, concise and comprehensive 
V ought to be studied by staiassmen, teachers of the rising generation, and 

the leaders of our political life. They embrace a large field, carrying the 
readm through the various aspirations and intendons of the States of 
IKurope, bur alliances with foreign countries, and the outcome of treaties, 
pa^ present Mth great abi% the author has proved to a demon- 
stratiott, the responsibilities of bur insular position, our duty to have a 
strong navy and a wril equipped army* in order to maintam. our Empire, 
and to proniote the unity of the British race, with the supreme and 
paramount aim of spreading the prinriples of civil and religious liberty 
and securing the rights and liberties of men. In order to fulfil this high 
mission, the author, with great force, points to the absolute necessity of 
our statesmen being well informed as to the movements of the Gi^t, 

en<hoa<!^ments'’-fhat\'ml^ 








JOHJT AlfD C 0 * | I%y, ; • ‘ ; 

9» British South AjHca^ by Cowif T. CAMFBEau* Tfek book 
a bistojy of tiie Colony of the O^fe of Cood Hope from Its oonqnest fmoi 
the Dutch in 1795 to the settlement of Albany by the Biiti^ em^^oii 
of 1819 and is aocompanted by a map of the Snmeld^ which is described 
as possessing the. most fertile soil in the most healthy and temperate 
climate in the universe. Biogr^bies are .given of some of the principal 
British setders and pioneers^ who rose to distinction In the Colony, and 
amongst whom are» Colonel Graham, Bnpcan Campell, Hougham 
Hudson, Walter Currie and many others. IThere is also a list of the 
British settlers, numbering 3,475 of both sexiea, who arrived during the 
year 182a, It is another useilil book adding to. bur knowledge of the 
Colony as it was in the ear|7 yems of this century. 

WiixiAM HsiNJSMAjtnsp ; LonDOi?. 

ro. Tho JSFm A ftiee^ ; a remi of m^lor^tutn and s^orti by A. SchUlz, 
and A. Hamj! 4 a.ji, c.®. The joint authors of this work i^ve an 
interesting account of their |oum^ up the Chobe and down the Okovar^a 
rivers. They describe some hiri^O npeatplpred portldns of the interior 
Of South Africa, ilie Volume is accompanied by a mab bf thfrir route 
' tmd/7o' wel|,^'e®ec^^ illustrations' Ibom 

nowi^hsdthe Eand'cktild’Blelds^rS^' good’ 
advice from Mr. joubmt^ regarding then ie natives*^ 

forbearance and calmness. They passed through King Khama’s territory, 
who not only gave them permission, but also provided them with guides 
to the Victoria Falls on the 25 ambeai, 400 miles away. After 80 days of 
, nsciing^ to Banda Matenga, a great trading place about 

58 inilea chstant These truly Fand falls, to whkh Diving- 

•'Stone '^ve the:MmeVfotori%>me-',ries<nibed'‘as possessing four times. -the 
’ ; v<riume of watlr'i and^ 'ihree rihms^ritelhd^ht, .of Falls, Thence 

; 'lhiy;.amri:,. for the, 'Chpbe, .or 'Dkjamti 'ri»#';'nnd' describ-e thbif ■ 

, ■ adventures with hohs-, ' crocodiles, •h^O.potkthl, ',?m4 -bto .-blg gam,e ,* ' their, 
dealings with the' diirefent tribesin/h£obohl^'''nhd' Hatambauja^ couotiy’"'. 
'■,and:;e8®»ecialiy the.Mosaro ani^O iBusiiriem ■.■.•They 'conrida: the country 
‘ of ^like Ilgonri would prove mccett^t -“for set|leri- ■' ■ After '''describing the 
'V]^iMolo^.the Matebde, 'and theBarios tribes^'' 4^ retnt^ofhnr 
the 'feadfer-'is 'broui^t back again, afrer a journey Of about ten ’ 

the .making 'rinally Dundee in Hatal eariy in «88|, ^ ‘ ^ ' : ’ ' ' ' 


aufbm riescji^jes hi® ‘trip’, lo Jtloiasfe in -1894,' :^v|i;^'a.y^ Impartial 
and 'interesring •■,aGconnt'':,nf:'''ib4^' Counny in /r9:’‘itea*^ie-'.nW 
acGompaario'd by r d .i^plliri ; ph^^ ^ He is very ebthuriastic with 

the labours Of the 'Duteh in opening up the county % ox-waggons, 
foliowed by the Bn^h railtead. vT^ ^uote Ms the opening 

'jim!|^,i|ievriO|anent, 'of 'Bouth: A|rio% ih’ ;• blow but-, sure 6»-waggpa -has- done.'^ 
i ''nel5,,home,,/arii--r “ ^teed.ivnotniriy wasit.il^#ear^ 
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emigrant, and what won^d now the railway do without it, which has to 
transport produce and goods to and from the nearest station ?^’ His 
descripdon of the gold mines is iutearesting, as is also the history of the 
Katabeles and the tragioai death of Wilson and his comrades. 

Sampson Low and Co. ; London. 

ta, /ourn^s am&ng ^ gmik Japs^ by the Revo. J. Ll, Thomas, m. a. 
'I’his is an interesting book, which the author commences with an accodnt 
of Ms Journey from the Atlantic to Vancouver on the Racific, vii the 
C R, R. " Railway, and tbaace across the Pacific to Yokohama. 
Chapter IIL is; devoted to life in Japan, jinrickshas (which he says were 
fflpig^naily introduced by a Yankee), railways, the truly, innate politeness 
and aever-iWilmg courtesy of the people. In Chapter IV. he describes the 
temple of Hachiman at Kamakura and its Buddhist image over 49 feet 
high; the droumference of the thumb being three feet ; the temple of 
Kwannott wil^ its gilt figure over 30 feet high. Chapter T, is devoted to 
earthfuaifes,, railway travelling) hot baths, etc. Chapters YL and VII. 
tell us of Yedo and Tokyo, the park of Uyeno, which is the Hyde 
Park, Zoological Gardens, and South Kensington Museutn of Tokyo. 
Chapter VIII. explains all about the “ Hara-Kiri ” or compulsory suicide. 
IX. and X. bring us to ISTikko, the famous city of temples, Kobe, Osaka, 
with its Imperial mint and Kyoto, with its grand palace. Chapters XL to 
XIV, speak of Osaka's innumerable temples, the commercial xnoralify; tmd 
The; last chaptsms review the religions of Japwa t Shintdt 



;’to the 'w'ork.'' Pfdfesscu' ,1 
$t!B‘..idoes-hbt_nttea«! a 
jhr^ihtbpyed ';#om,a' tdct-book' ,fhan 
ue^'on 'hlS:;oiyn'’-conibss .cast 


and n^e.;tbh' 

t inte^8t--fdr\ MM-'-ln pcSitioi llteratuife ‘or a3^‘;. 
ca^y ^ gi'«^s ' ’his_’ o,<yn ; 

;1 likes'’ or''. $c?ree‘ a- hirst of 
5 , or other predflectionf ' the fCsult k a wbrk etpihent 

.of'pn’.Mahd^^® ; 

c life, ■ full ■ also ' 

andioto' unfiahr'S^^) of little displays 
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10 hwri to see Jaow this Judgment is soppotted 6;vea by the 
tu^tes that constitute our present ^ikistode. And did not Ctoeito, a 
incapable judge of style, describe the language of Aiistode’s Suishe^ tiwiiS . 
as *^^a golden river of eloquence ** ? The descriptiotts again of 
Areopagitica as dumsy and pondarous, and of Mr* George Meredith^s 
style as composed of platitudes yeded in unintdli^bility, will scareely find 
gnirersal consent : the second of these, whether true or not, sins against 
the canons of good taste, for it is in no way nfeceisisary to the subject of 
Greek dvilisation. We might quote other ins^eei^ but, after ah, these 
are minor criticisms. A more serious question is whether the whole plan 
of the work, according to the authors own desoiiprion of is justifiable ? 
Is the omission of important ejects of Greek history and Greek Ufej or 
the dismissal of them in a single paradox scUBiciently warranted by the fact 
that Dr, hCahafyis not pardculariy irrt^estedl' Dr. Mahaffys attitude 
seems to lack seriousness. Is it not his duty as a teacher to be interested 
in every part of his subject,, to give to the reader some notion of the 
relatiye importance of the various eleinefits ? To one who has studied 
Greece vdth care this is a little matter. Me can separate the wheat from 
the chaff, the weighty conclusion from the l^ppettt paradox^ and |s not fed 
;'io'anppoi0B' 'that 'A pofet is;of excepttoaai .importance; because, seveml'pa^ 
..ate.-f^oied’to it ' ■'fent.the bock; professes to be writfep .lof-thckb/O^ 

'■101 'fan^l^;’nlii’’the\Gteek^^ 'Or Greek 

Ankri<kns appamntly^ as 'the som'Owhat’ curious /fuefhce'dmuld lead-- 

us to imagine have sothe qualms of conscience as to whether Greek 
dvllizatiofl is not altogether too heathen and worldly a subject to be studied 
at all, Such readers will miss a great deal of what is best in this book, 
and deriye but a dubiously rilear conception of the subject as a whole. 

The best chapters of the book a^^^ dealing with the very earliest 
arm of Greek civiinnrion, and with Trofessbr |iiato^’'s special domain, 
te^exandWanand'Keltenfedcp^aiod ^'Thep^^S0nld^sfcetoh.Of,S^e^ ■ 
;dmwn much sHH and 'syn^K^hy., < 

; joaasf Mn&iUv/s tpjstpoiy^ 

'•■14, ifCekr Ghanings. A’ ^ jmi by ^ ^ 

GLADSTOrrk, -• ; . • 

This volume contains a reprint’ of ,ariicl'^;'''by ,l 4 ir. 'G|a<|S'td®i^ Wid<^:,^; 
.had^'-dt^fributed to Revhm, • on 

from 1885, They wil),:| 
cbnfribnrion tO certjun 
' ^e'.-Chunh of'',EagImid," ':lt' 

able, valim of. the,- ,. . . 

i-.^Sn^oife . ef ■ the Chrittiah.’ :in.ay yet be 

into-; 'One fold,'7<%-.tbe--dbcfr^ -dm Trinity, 'sid ■ tie Incarnation. 

, j^s-hope that ..orders has already 

.hikmfrntemd,;- 

' ^ 

Mks^ with 

by ' W'. Witfojf, 






of the CMm Mniam^ Tliis k an ijjtferestifig and unique pro- 

duction, csoRveyxng th,e itentbs of the Bible to the populaiioii of Clj&ay 
through the moditttn, of the eye, thus hoping to gain entrance to the heart, 
th*. Wikon has constmcted a series of representations by a Chinee artist, 
beaKtifuIly ec^omed, pf the various incidents of the “Prodigal Son,**^ 
“hfoah and the Flood” “The Horrible Pit and Miry Clay,” “The Good 
f and “The Burden and its removaL” The whole of the 
are In conformity with native ideas and' customs, thereby con*- 
attention to the troths intended to he taught without dissapating 
mind on dresses or customs foreign to the natives of China This 
i principle might he indefinitely extended to many other truths of Scripture, 
and to 0 her countries. It opens up a new, interesting and wide field to 
•the 'da^d •missionary. . - , . . 

Graktt Rrcnaans, Losfnpir, 1897. 

.10* In and M'o^mpong^ Bein^ fuks and Shtoktd of Naim Lifo in 
iki^ Moddp by Htroa Cu^o« 3 >, This interestibi volume gives 

a gjtaphin account of, and insight into, a rich and lorely part of the world, 
the East Coast of the Malay Peninsula, There are ten different States in 
dose proximity with each other, and we are told that their inhabitants 
greatly differ in appearance, in the dialects they speak, in their manners 
and customs, in short, in almost everything. The author gives the 
principal characteristics of each. His tales of native life, whethesr of the 
;-.p^nnts m their “ iCa^mpqipgs,”^^ the fisher-fo^^ ^ the^ s^hore^^^^ -the ■ 

.. 'Of idew'M and 

hy fhcme of a Europmm in 
fhdr.nidsi^ tie of life of wMdh be are rapidly passing 

Ita'roaffea ’oa the 

fpreis^'’ .wi. muds,, -strides 

timtitefelohs and Jfeheidiy .tm^pl# '-op Ae’, 
"works of piSmitivn man, redndng_ ,aiy A^s-'to that dead Ipyel of con**'.’ 
^ventiots^ty, whl0|f,y4'’c^^^ ';T|t^'fs no-! 

..diSl find mdny.'adtutesr; ' 



,• 17 . lord _ M- ' 0 , -Tm 

rendered' 

,Work While he ghres-a eouchm and nn toeneasting sketch of Af ^ 
of die Baring^,; ■hd^so:;inl^lawei^ 

as m^''#yhva''3|cni^d ahi-Mtinfel 

3 Ien4fithweha"e'-e tender^^ 

/Gordon, ■ a 
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cQo&e by Lord Cromer and his sfeMSf* The nonswai perforipoa-nc^ ? 
country in the state of insolvency, boifowing a million of money» ^ 
that means recuperating its position so as not only to sa^y Its 
holders and other careditors, but, to bring it into a prosperous finahc^l 
position is aU due to the genius Lord Cromec^ as well as tstablishihg a , 
system of judicial administration, in the face of great opposition, whereby 
the rights of property are protected and the freedom of the people secured. 
The perusal of this work must satisfy poUdcians of both sides of the 
House that our Foreign Office on dhe whole baE| maintained its honesty of 
purpose, and has rendered to Egyph as no other nadbn Oeuld have done* 
services which, in course of time,, may restore to that interesung country 
some of its ancient opulence# and utility to the other nadons of the e^h. 

The author sums up his narrative of the splendid success of our occu- 
pation and administration of Egypt in the fallowing eloquent and remark- 
able words:— 

‘‘Whatever be the ultimate issue pf that undertaking, its record, let us 
. be sure, will retain a lasting place in history, as its memories will abide in 
the tradition of the Egyptian people* if England concentrating het 
strength for self-deifence were forced, to-mortpw to retire from Egypt,— 
’even'' m 'Eome, o-ur; proto^type' in histofy,, mihikew her -Ipiiipna frmn'.W' 
whtm- :■ her,' -enemies. -gathWd on-, her 
- dte*^!eS'’Of: Se nineteenth'-penlmy Ikaild still- .be, rreme^bt^ed 
^'yalley.a^'-a' -pe^od when.-' .for-' the -first' time f#'. countless' 
and order and security reigned under the mgiS of a power which has spread 
these blessings over half the world; when the stream of justice flowed 
pure from its fount, and the rich man could no more deflect its course 
than he cmuld divert thp, waters of the Nile from the plot of the poorest 
culdvator ; when the hand of dm oppressor was stayed over the people 
^-Und-the .eattottiOns -of the’ mk-gatherer' were;-i^d^ to-. .cease, and the; lash 
was Wreamd from’ the -task-master^- and- the -eferywhdte- ’the', 
•''..fruit' -of his .labour, m 

..things will not' soon- -pass away.'m too sadly 

' b:ange, too pathetically -novel for' ^ah '-’'lt;W®'be\ettj^yen' &n the beam ' 
■of .the .people as upon a'-stela, .a’'S:endmfrt^'^,^e_sepnldhm^ of thefr kfrigs.'.; 
. the tale of this great and benefipent wpfk is told, the nam®. 

the English adminisfratpr ^sdip; guided' i^ coirfse from 
'''"aE^cemsm'fto. 'com-pletm^ who’se- iphcpnquer^m, |®Lfrence^ovetcm^^|i^^,, 
’ 'pm 'all the obstacle ■ that' imped^ >'% whose' sagacity tbmm# 

‘ -averted all the dangers that threab^a''^ ^ 

.obapter' -of 'tb-e nolle --h^ativ^" 


' J 




s, by W. M, 


'.Ram'sav, V-- v-‘ 

! Iearn'ed;,auth0'r5f, - -'a, 
tlly-and'-mlnut^y 

bds'' .ppfr>i’oiW(.' 



of ^!r C. Wilson, has made himself 
|he habits, customs, so4al con- 
isr-mces;apd.'.-peopies--|n.',-Cetttral 
feii- :■ years, ■ in-'; search---'',of 


Mezrzews md MoHces^ 


mterffisting; to iaicfe^eologistsu ECis descriptions are graphic and interesting^ 
throwitig mtrch light cm the present S-nd past condition of the various 
races which aow iahahit that portion of Asia Minor, and their relation to 
the Turkish powers • 

The author does not agree with the intentions, policy and action of 
Ii»0r4 Salisbury, in connection with the Berlin Treaty, and recent political 
. , tfevelopmenfs. With regard to, the Missionaries there, he thinks thatt one 
of the , beat ihehhs of elevating the people is the one adopted by the 
, ! Aniiedcari Missaonaries, when he says, — their aim has been to produce 
an educated middle-class in the Turkish lands, and they have done it with 
V i a success that Implies both good method in their work and good raw 
material have everywhere been struck with the 

marvdtous Way in which a ceitain uniform type, direct, simple, honest 
. and lofty in tone, had been impressed on them,” “and it is diametrically 
pppoaheto the type produced by growth under the ordinary eondittons of 
: Tiwkish Bro£ BLamsay’s work will be useful to the statesman, to the 
phlanthrOpist, and to the archmologist, as well as to the ordinary taaveller 
in A^adc Turkey, 

Bomkay Gazette Steam Press, Bombay; and Street and Go„ 

I.ONDON. 

tp. MackarCs Guide, to Bombay., historical., statistical, and description, by 
J. ]VL Macjukan, MT,, aand Edition, 

/ Thj»,,l:^bk: t^meaces, widi the geography 'and ■ 

Mormatiott m m its popidadon, ti 
' It ^ of tie i 




■ soh^k i&ce I- ' ,o^r, -sli'Ofi; 

■the I '¥dtuhi^-of 

• 'the two togetitet'lOindng an unline record' m the hisi 
countdes'and protectorates.^ The #ork heg 


^/author,, who haf tehd^ed;gi?eat 


s’ thirst 


ibined ■ with-; the’ '#0al , -regard , he .'•showed 
.holj^r pe,;cittahde^' which; weref^ 
tGdouftt..'Of his. 'Wayel 
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je^Ot aiid has two ichapters ob tke ntame* po§ilioB/i^e acd J0< 

Japan aad its dkcoveiyf through. Europfo^s . with th«df tektioha # IrfJ 
th® begmuing of the XIX. oeatniyv Eh farther an 

survey of the geographical researches of the Japanese in thetr ohm ojonht^: , 
and its protectotaies, with reniatte on th^r maps, 'The md of thh . 
volume deals with the descent of the Japanese, and has an Intajesdng dk- 
oussioti on the obliquity of the^ oyes and the Mongolian i^ea generally 
This volume also has a cotnpatadve table of words in Chinese* Korean, 

Mandshu, Sachalin, Japanese, and Liuhia, ^ 

In the second volume the reader finds interesting chapters on the 
mythology of the Japanese their <docks and snndialsi their calendars, the 
so-called calendar, of the blind* and the fiowet-oalendart-^all very curiot^ 
and ori^aT information, The ma-plant and the preparation of tea ts 
mentioned in connection with an important paper on Japanese comr 
merce with the Eutch and ,the Cmnese and the development of its 
itries. There are instructive i<^apiars on the religions of Japan, 
fag at length into the particfaars of the^Sfaia worship, the old cult of 
nhabitahts of the Japanese Mands and on the ^nos and theh? 
xKrhtt arn''S'Ow only found in-, jeso and .^achalm-*-a tn.ce nfaeh 
the- Japanese, ■ but ■of'-'.a';--:vjmy ,,,:^od-na^^ 

jiSitods ”mid''K^ most'^thbrod^ and 
We trust that this vatuabte work will soon be trSnslated into most 
fuages of Europe, and thus become the means of promoting an 
most interesting corner of the world. The 
pl^did illnsfcratidns and we cannot fail to 
de' ;mi'-.-..tbe, .appearance .pf ;tfa» 'mast^e*^, 
ihd 



‘fa 

It 

r-am&raid#''l^^du by a preface^'^m^* 
he pre^i^ 

Camidi ;pm^t'^';';for\'ninden$s 
.bhcasfenu;.'- I 



MB."?,' 


}ti :;1 i E 


■EdM^rxA AiJElf A ' ./■'V ^ b 

beauty df mpUf, i|hd c^brated- po : 
, of '-me Yashlfar'Ib'n Bakr 

^ fa a of IfaM^lypiiicis lo whld 
le. fawur- tslfasm, wV- 


m;the‘infati| 



md Mahces. 
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Wall, a claii ]Ral}i*a, thd trijbe in whidb poetty origiostted ^ong lihe 

Arabs, Its to adiaissitwa araoug the Seven is, indeed, disputed by 
Abb * 0 baida «nd Ai iMnfa^dJal ad pabbi, vdio would exclude A 1 and 

‘Antara fifont die authori^ of the and admit, in their stead, An 

Hib^ha adh BhtIbySm and Maimtn al A*shb f but this verdict has been 
ovar-mled by the majority of tuthondies. Al yarith is reckoned anaong the 
minor poets of healhea times j but the term minor ” refers to the cpaaatityj 
pot to the qt«d%, of their poetry ; for even Abb TOaida admits that Al 
i^inth Is one of the three best authors of a single ode, The exceUence of 
Al paddi-aajmposition is remarkable, bsoause, according toAl Afma% he 
was 135 yema old when he prodnced this poem> Its metre is justly said 
a recent translator (Captatn F, Johnson, a,A,) to be a favourite with 
i?nabic poets on aocotint of its deganfc melody,”^ which is clearly per- 
ceptiblo Ml the opening verse 




*T»; 


0^' , _ 

a 


b there is, 

of so^mm me is wmriei J Among the numerous imitators of this 
fasdlnating metre is the Shaikh Sharaf ad I5m Abh ^Abd AUah Muhammad 
Ibn Sa'Id a§ §inhaji al Maghribi by origin, ad Dalasi by birth, al BtlsM by 
bringing up, known as Al Imam al Buairi, or al Abflslri, who, many 
centuries after Al Ijarith, composed in it his celebrated Panegyric on the 
Prophet, which commences 
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fiT Tif!! is furijislied with copious ctidcal arid, explauatory tio^ 

He tdls Us iu his preface that he has adopted this utette 

AbU^lri’s compositioti, knowing” he paodestly adds, *^twat acs:eHeuoe 
belongs to the ancient, and that he is In the positioa of the te«^et, wftfte 
we are in the position of the puptL”; It would fee interesting to Ootaphit 
the treatment of their common subfect by two poets separated by so wide 
an interval of time; but unfortunately the hemistich <|UOted above from 
IdlL|ji Khalifa’s work and from thei?a«?or h;tbeonly fmgment of the earlier 
poem that has fallen under my observatiom It is e^dettt, however, from 
the precedjttg extracts that laudatioa of die iprophet has made enormous 
sttides in the course of these seven centuries : lor, while the earlier pane- 
gyrist exalts him above the ** goodly fdlliowship of the iprophets,” the later 
erects him into the raison dUrs of all creation, a position maintained by 
our author, in a note,, on the sfcrer^h ;of ‘-a number of traihtions/’ In 
this respect, ht least, our poet may <daim to have advanced far beyond his 
predecessor. And why indeed should , he hot surpass his predec^sor, m 
Spite of bis own admission that ^exceilmice belongs to the ancient ”? for 
ibn Kr^taiba lays down in the Book of Boetty and Boots (p. 6) that “ Cod 
has not restricted poetry and knowledge and eloanence to one thne more 
Ihj^-’another, nor distinguished thereby one. .people, more^ than , 

' hip; -ruad'e that nommon, ..'divided am'dng Hh'aeryants.fe eveisy-^fe.'^* v... 

” •• ^ v. V;, r , ■ , ' ■ 

. G. F. Fotnam's Soirs; New York Ann Lokoon. 
a3. Mppnr,” or BxpkHiions and Admniures on ih& EuphraJes. The 
^narradm of M UnmkUfy if Tenmyivania EeeptdiUon to Babylonia in the 
'vmrs. 1888-90, by Jokbt FOTSFftTT Feters, mn,, sen., o.d., Director of 
e^hion, pith iilustmtions mid maps. ' Vol, I, (fim campaign*) 
me ^ irst -yolnme Of .a wp^^ wih provb io.^h^nnmnse 

^mpst readily 'and genmoualp 'm'>\ei|iilppt^^ 'the ^pfi&tlon; to 
I Of Babylonia Mthorto :^mplnred:, j^ef m^y dimchhies 
►d Whsh Turkic law .and\.rnl© 'regaEcpug the 
mder the ■ dimetibn bf'- mthred ' at .. Nip, pur , ^ 

which hes betM^erni'tho-i^#. .and' ae''%phm^' -' the 

Irst year, under '.great .dlsadvahmgeSf ■''■mad,' %' 'W. 

dmost a fadme. ^ ^ 
aed, ' 

iyersity, .the 




!tnfe,.mseovmtes m aau 


__ '1Phla>'®^' ■he:''.S^;!^*|^'W^O»'ing 
,:V'fhh na.mhmbf:'%ismlbed moiaes, bricks and 
tablets fomidls -peWi.-hm-^btr prehistoric, but 

rem,o.tdy so, 'ante-d^adhi:,- ^ • Dr/.-Fetms history by, 

" " " S of ymrs. Itt.^fkm'thr ■ekpedlW'-iW.,;|^^ "dm ** oldest -m- 
evar .discdvmod;'^; -The . Tmnplb ' pf ;ibl'ka . also- .feeen_ fU'Uy ek- 
[ij^-aiifd , msmah-bd ’ nf t|ie 

is at.,.pres'ent'm''^®^^^5^®^tm^jf. it' 




is tlie intentiati M of tbe tXaivnersity of 

Fenas)^lvaaia ta AE^ftime its Jaboarai^ as soon as circamstanees will j>eamit, 
so as alttoataly to c^mffefce tls;e eapavation of this “ tbe most ancient caty 
yet (Jwovereti” The Ithm^se amannt of inscribed material k in pairt 
dephsited in die In^perfM Hasenm of Constantinopk, wd in part in the 
of the lihiv'etstty of Fenasylii'ania. There are^ it is earim|ted, 
i^tweesn jOjOoo and 40^000 inscribed objects, the inscriptions on which 
a period of $,000 years, which in the forthcoming voltwnes witl t>e 
lo^ed fotward :to by archseolog^sla with special interest* Wo donbt the 
tesnh Of the explorations thus to be made known will amply teward the 
hbml»mii»ded patrons of jesmch, and encourage them to promote still 
in the same direction, which cannot fair to extend Onr 
and to exhibit to us evidences of the arts, 
and dvilisation which existed in those prehistoric tlmesj 
more than the dramatist ever dreamt of, ® sermons in atones, 
in everything.” The volume is beandfully Castrated, accotn- 
yrith pocket maps of extreme mine, showing the routes . of 
expeditions on the Euphrates, and the routes, canals, lakes and 
swamps from Baghdad to XJr. ■ B, 

The Roxburghe Press, Westminster, 

24. The Dream of Pilate's Wife, by Mas, Harold Day, of Kendal. 
This is a charming story. The social and political state of society of the 
Roman Empire during the time of our Lord is admirably Vo^t os 





PSa#-,#nd-'lhe/.Orucifi^0my .“the essipd^. 
the; k^iridnalify I . 

i«ni0i^,t<rf/:marriage md ^p|»nes%.s^e 
turnings nhd rifridings of 
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tion of tkose countries. The pattpMet next informs fis that 
IruJiaa forests consisted of sacred groves, game preserves, and, in ea«^; 
jional cases, of fodder and fuel reserves. It then contains s record of nte : 
snccessive measures taken to introdnce systematic forest manageinent into 
India, The first stage was the establishment, in r8o6, of a Government 
agency on the western coast of , India, a measure whicli is described 
as a great mistake and an act of injustice; it was abolished in 182a at 
the request of Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras, - 
Twenly*two years later, in 1044, mr, \.,uaouy, v,, — , 

commeneed establishing teak plantations, which were gradually extended 

over 3,436 acres. * 

* In 1847 Dr. Alexander Gibson was appointed Conservator of Forests m 

Bombay ; in 1848 lieutenant (now Major-^Geneeal) lames Miokael, 

organised the cutting and transport of timber in the Bimalays, starting 
at the same time a system of dearing teak seedlings of dry leaves, etc., so 
as to protect them against damage by fire. Dr. Cleghorn first came into 
contact with die present questimi while in Mysore, about 1S48, and he 
-1^ appointed Conservator of For^s in Madras in 1856'. 

In the same year, 1856, I^Jtd Dslhouste appointed Dr, (now Sir 
jg,j^ndis -Bupegtinte^ of the;Pegn,;iores^.'f The, latter, 

" ' ' * ''With :tite ,task!'bpfete;lii|®,‘det^^ 



tn maketbe kfljabltajits ia and atowa th® forests bis fiieRds atod t aad te pm«Jace 

as soc® as posdble a surplus revenue.” 

'ipids programme received the hearty approval of Lord Dalhousie who told 
lir, Brandis that, if ^he succeeded in carrying out his plans, he would 
Conifer a lasting beneif npon the people of Pegu. In spite of many 
'* vha pro^amme^ was carried "onb and it , is now matter of history 

It ■bet«me: an immense Mcx^ ^ 

the meantime' operations had .been;, stacied'f'n’ oth®c‘ provihmts, then . 

' in'the Fua^biti' r86r ; in the Genttid- PrOymces, .-abotit :th.e , same time,; bf;. 
Major (now Coloncd) Pearson, appoihted on the recommendation of Mn 
Cne^ the Right iHLononrablh Ridhacd) Temple, ^ starmch friend of 
"piOgcesS' in foreatiy* ' the '’first forest .officjm" .WhOf 
' ’''Icdr^ded in ■jarotecting fore^-' agJ^t 'tim annual forest fires, a.. 
^.^hidh'l#'’fO the ,;p®Qtection pfty miHmn-amfes^ in' i8p^. ■ ^ 

M - . ...Brandis was impaoned^ -to • CJalcsnt^ to .1^* 

^ -as wettraVtoh^,,;^^^ hi 

''’ '''tV-llip^i-bnsfei^j-’ahd-^ ',x 8:64'' ho waa aif^ 



'cbnsilled ;df. 
Governor-Oenerab; 
in India, In this he 

. cordially hdped b^ 

' of tire Department 
/ the details of that 


jt raw awwMfik «• a»:a.«a<^ 


n which he was 
Benceforth the 
\im the attthor 
tod fatf here we can 



few p|i 
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Sit D< &st object was to jyrovide a duly qualified staff ^ 

hetjce It® Induoed Gov^ecluueiut to engine two young German forest 
ScbUch and Ribbentrop), and to ‘start tbe training in 
yotfUg BuglMmren in Germany and France, a system followed 
♦ tn tbe latter year a forest sckool was established in con- 
n<^loh #ith the Eoyal Indian Engineering College at Coopers* Hllh 
life first hatch of men so trained arrived in India in 1869, and at the 
l^esent time by far the greater part of the superior staff consists of men 
^ in Europe. 

Hent, Sir D. Brandis turned his attendon to the training of natives of 
India for employment in the forest Department, For this purpose the 
Debra Boon FOrest School was established in 1878, and by 1895 no less 
than SB'S Natives of India had passed through the School Since then a 
second school i»ras established at Foona, and a third is at this moment 
being esibtbHshed in Burma. Sir D. Brandts is of opinion that the forest 
Departmet^t is one of those, in which, without any poKdcal risk, the 
high^ ^appointments' might be filled by Natives, and be regarded the 
professional training of yodng Englishmen as a measure of a tempbraiy 
character. 

While agreeing with Sir D. Brandis to a considerable extent, we should, 
however, set our face against too rapid a change. India is not yet ripe to 
do without European thought and experience; hence a considerable 
portion of the controlling forest staff must for many fears to coipe coasiat , 

oSc^s who’ hnve been, h«ined in 'Europe. -'.ilad 



va©t.,;ii!i^ 

fhe^e’ 'lh(#t 

riorests, feiqt|fais;e in 
. or ■# 



,es,. 'equ^in.f-'"|;’ 

ssta.iu; 1;^- 

tite ■■vie 

dh to be Fegrette&;’_,/|s be 'cstf- greater, 

^fhei '<kvelopmeht:df : :d local seffgcwetenid 

pOfseS^oh and' ■Cfh 





as- .'bee r -■•.proyed:^;pi , -m 
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iiiittfeMy wofktttg plsLiJiS. for mfitjy of fche more 
Iffifitod with local aiitbotM^ to accept them ojf oot. j 4 n ii 
th^ ditec^oo became possible otily after his retirement, and be inf#^ m 
that his successor, Dr. Schlich, has the great merit of ha^og started Ae 
preparation of working plans on a large scale, and of inducing the 
Oovemtnent of India and Secretary of State to direct, that the control of 
ej^echtion shall be exercised by ^e Inspector^General of Foresta lhat 
b®cer also succeeded in bavi^ the position the Chief Forest officer 
greatly strengthened in other' respects. These changes, aa Sir IX Brandjs 
states, marked an important step in advance, which has been follow^ by 
the most beneficial resnlts. For from about that momnnt onward the 
systematic and orderly management Of the State forints became definite y 
laatired, and the net ret^enue rose steadily, nntil it bad reached the sum of 
1 ^ 8 * 7i(74a,oOo in rS94“Plf in ^ the fact that forest produce valuOd 
at about Bs., djOooi;o©o had be^ j^ven to the people free of charge. ^ 

tmainder of the pamphlet deals with the importance of minor 
oduce, especially of scarcity, the evil effects 

lation, the alarming increa^ of population, and the necessity for a 

nanagenient of the State forests. . ^ * i, i 

rtir-.B. -Brandis, fees b^en miabled nlcnrdfdf a^;wy 

►ik^'-'i^k;h-is-'%,,h® means .-the leait' oft 

the ' 'dentral-' -llinrein ■ ibe •,,pfeture' 

itherwis^ since the detelopmeni of . . ^ 

in India is due dsiefiy m Ms efforts Other worthy men preceded him 
md pav«d tbe mYtdt bk kotk f^ben Itbmired wilt Mm and tot* m 

many part to the woA, white ote« agai^ho 
JMto«4 M». toqtoJfW 

tots bm aatoiXodte ■<!**'»’ Wt'B«'■frto«tol,:a ^stoat^a^ 




Da* Y, J. A»P5ir^> ■ 
/Aa irom-iie 

us^ .'^rhlshe 
itr' *"'■ '' 


' " ' ' n ihead<l^Sl^' the author 'abd. 

treaties '.be t : 


Gmde BuM, Mmt Indies^ by Dr. |. Fi,, van Bemmelen and 
G. B. Hoover, l^arislafred ftom tbe l>utck by R»v. B* J. BERRiwo'roN, 
S.A. (Dime and Co;^ Dondou, and G. Kolff and Ca, Bajravia, i897)» 
'Hais is a handy gnlde-book bf aaa pages, giving ail the infismiadott a 
i ttavelier in the Dttteh Kast Indies could desire and good advice as to 
outfit and mode of Imng. A visit to these beaudfuil tropical islaiidB, 
lespeoiahy Java, which are almost a Urra inmpdH to the traveping pnlslic, 
is spectany recommended, on account of their accessibility and saifety, 
whilst the hotels, railways, steamboats and climate are said to be all that 
pmt be desired. . 

; Mm pf MAod^siM (W. and A El. Johnston, Edinburgh and DondonJ 

An e«i*em^y bandy map, and indispensable for those who wish to follow 
-events in that portion of Boath A&tca which ft so well and clearly defines. 

; me #ienar iZIrant, Mm if arigia&ied^ Mm it. swmr recomirmf^ 

by J. D. GRtnM.% i,CfS. (retired). This is a 
the substance of which appeared in various articles in the 
daring the months oif Octobm:, Hofembet, and 
December, i%d, suggesting the justioe of* the payment of sums Aom the 
Bmtr revenues and surplus due to Hyderabad. 

Mgypian {Arabic) Self-Taught^ with the English Ehonatic Transliteration 
'of Every Word, by A. Thimm, f.r.o.s. (E. Marlborough ‘and Co., London, 
1897). A useful and cheap hand-book, which will doubtless be greatly, 
appreciated by officials, soldiers and ttaveHem in Egypt . < , 

y -by. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Ikbia- — T he lutliaii BtK%©t was unfolded by Lord George Hamilton 
sbortly before the dose Of Barirament He showed that the sources of 
taxadon were few* and could not be increased, and that there vrere special 
dangers and diffienltles;, which might cause a sudden and heavy drain upon 
the Tre^nry. The teawble scourges of famine and plague had so ai*enked 
the country in 1896-97) that it was estimated that the actual finandal loss 
would be aboiit Bjc. 12,000,000. The estimated revenue and expenditure 
for that year was Bx. 58,034,000 and Rx, 60,021,000 respecdvdy. The 
revised estimates for the same year, the accounts of which ale not yet 
closed, showed an estimated reduction of Rx. 3,019,000 in net reveOtue, 
and Rx. 569,000 in net expenditure, making the position worse than 
was oiiginaily expected by Rx. 0,450,000. 

The net revenue for 1897-98, estimated at Rx* .50,629,700, is 
lkx^/tt5$S,QO0~ more than the revised estimate for 1896*97, and the net 
e^enditure Rx. 62,093,700 (awing ehiely to heavier charges for famine 
rehef) more than estimated, the deficit being Rx. 2,4^64,600, 
The rate of exchange for the year 1897-98 has been fixed at rs, 2^d, for. 
the Rupee. In future, the treasuries will receive sovereigns and half 
sovereigns at the rate of 15 Rupees per sovereign. Bimetallism, which 
seemed to have collapsed, is being revived by the proposal of France and 
the United States for a ratio of gold to silver of 15^, a possibility which is 
me to much controversy m Er^an^ 
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the hfidge^pvk the riwetj ^and the road . Colj^tdl MeW©* 

John whn Va« in cp#mand,ie|mfeed altkcfe i!i 4 |h ipeafc lt>$a to tlm 
nibes. Onllm antival offemforcemWv and ^ Rfodon Bloods 

the latter took command# and Jphakdam, which had, bem* tdos^ lnvestei, 
by the ^besmen^ .was r^^eved by a IWBiant /‘coup^ de main.’^ X 

ah'ot^^ioolun^nv proceeded ■;t0 ^'^vujp 

it encoubt^«i.i;,a .i^ooo' 'hibesh 




-t,' . . 


[$y»,;':..'Wh-'.#od; s 



. ajfeicked the lhit.^of,Sbahfeadap, t^ea 3 ^B^e#^ip% W ^ 

'■ ■ ■IjBaviaji a 's^ottg ■ &r( 5 se .-m 
• .Malatoid ' Fi4d Farce, set, ;««*! for ,.,#6,': 
tb effect \aJ:!tii 0 M£ii(m with >' foirce' '■iMte*' 

BhafeWer. ' Mo'^eotterl 

hf the ’fiaddt ’ Meltah at the head tff' t«stweeft ^-'la'^oeh .foem. '■ ^e ^ 
'■laiied. s hears,, resul^g. tii great loss to -'the ■ Oeheraft Wedehe' 

ade of (3teQL BleodV force rtas severely wotimc-^- 
reys, nMck had been detached from Gecetal 
^ete ff^dhg v^th the Mbinands* «cjti the 
0^ e» them, but losiftg 9 officers and 1*9 
he i^de pursued the Moruuuds iuto their 
r has arrived at a seltleaaeht wi th the Z/Ower 
llae of $,ooc rupees add surreauder Boo guns 
e^S brigade with Geuetals Westmachtt, Graves 
the Mohraaafid cbautry, after forcSug the Bed^ 
iW where the tribesfoeu made a good 
loss.-V^the-todfoi,. 



md wUU .but" , 
ost wi^a dreir . forritbry which these po^ 


IrrV ^ 



beeft tihat the Chittageng. .^ivlsioo i$ not to be 

fcransfeiTe<J to Jtssatja, )mt. the Lushai Hills wowld be so taeansferred 
The Asshm-Bengali^nray. sneered so severely from the late earthijmahe 
that it Is tsKpecteii 

Th|t qtiesiipn of ways, arid meaos with the Government has beeome toore 
owing to the devaotatton wtonght by the i^rthqtiafce, and the eat- 
peodltiire eaiailed % th« rising of the frontier tribes; aaoreover, the 
i^iEBbe capehdliom has been greater than the ongtnal estimate ; It Is 
fjoWble^ therefore^ :that the Eallway programtne will be cartailed. 

The ha^ been below the normal, over the greater part of India, 
bhi iiibovel^^ normsil, la the remainder. The lamine districts are gradu- 
aliy reoovedhgj^ m^ eons^qnent decline in the nambet bf those on 


jilolf of a seriooa c^araota;, In relation to the demolition of a place nsed 
a Caicntta on the |pth Jnne The police were 

but po^. Wliford* who the military that 

'bad he 'ealfed ont, :eyentnally. restored order,/ ,: , 

Idanlyl jj^diyat Eaahl was tried, at Lnchhow for using sedidoaS 
language at a public meeting of. Muhammadans, held to congratulate the 
Sultan upon bis victories. He was sentenced to a year’s simple imprison- 
ment as he was unable to produce sureties for his good behaviour. No 
respectable natives attended the Court 

, Tim, pm and die publisher of the ** Matuani ” at Satara,have beea 

^ h%and ^pn ■.yearn’ Imtd li0onr,dte^i^ 
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Smnmafy of 



public health in Bombay iti Angast w ia aa 
haiang ooeurred from cholm, the 

after having almost disappeared, except ait Foons^: where it ts 
a^in in Bombay and has, indeed, spiread ovm die Southern MalosS^ 
country and bcg/*on4 

the Madras Government has santdotwsd aetooo rupees fm 
the Virapuram Viangannr irr^^tion channel in die Anantapnr district, as a 
■ftimine relief work* ^ ^ ^ 

is an aiticle on the Motplas gen^alty in this issue. 

Incom^qnence of the destrucdon of a bridge hy floods ©n the Bang^alore- 
Mysore railway, a train fell into a river resuidng in is© deaths. 

It is at last settled that a li^dmuse is to be meted on the Island of 
Sokotaa, where the s.s. Aden was recently wrecked with great loss Of 
' hfe after tertible suiferfi^^ ^ ■ / ’ 

Hative SwATits.i-*r'The native Indian army has received special marks of 
the Qneeh Bmpress^s favour in connexion with the Diamond Jubilee, Her 
Ma|esty having apiiwoved of the i^ue cd various medals and a large increase 
In the appointments to the ordm ^ Br itish tn#»* 

, lEhe' chleftf - aH, over that. Continent', have difteed’ 
jK^oiS'^hn the' Itonhetf' but only .tiilie’Of’#nnliiii.<CMeft' 

';'-!|i^h.Bfegh'bf Jo'^ 
have been appointed, at their own request, to serve on the Staff at tuc 

. ' ..'Seat of war, 

Ma|of Aftar4-Jang succeeds the late Colonel Heville in the command of 
ftirfce® in Mydeta*' 

lakhsof Eupees'have been 'nromised'by native' 

'."■'iadian Fdh'oeS ¥'ictot!a 
'."Of:" 'Ijiseaseh 'to he ■ estabiiah 
■ ffinoss-'and" Chi^s of '-India . 




The birdt of a son and hdr to the 
'hmmd 'great r^<Hcihgs ’in' thsi^^rle^ ■ 

■ ." • Amif ,s^d*tO,: 'he'.amooiip.-to. 

ii:i|^mnistim« 'a}t..'?^e- chiefs and:.shdare'«'cd'''hhte»^^ 

' -wlm' ■at#.refeae^' ih add’^C 




‘ha 




attack on Fort 
rating, the 'can 
'■'th"'a '■■lettef'; 'ftom ■ the' 



><1 ' hjEiftdle. ’-action a^ 



frontier, est;abli^ed for lEtercepting plague-stricken travellers, 

has subsided* A%hafliSten has had an absolutely dean bin of health. 

The gatrison of the Khost district, between the !l^urram and the Tochi 
i?^ftheys, has been irelhloiroed oavaky, arrill^y and infantry, and they 
have dispersed two gathering of tribesmen, the Amir being deteemmed to 
in cheek. A pent ire broke out on September dth in li^abnii 
esrimated nt several kkhs of rupees. 

IK A8tA.->~-Geaeral Karopatkine, Governor of the Transoasi^ain 
Binvince, w to be appointed Goye^mor-G^^heral of Turkestan, in place of 
Baron Vrewsfcy, but will still have under hia charge his former province 
which withbe admi^ by a governor directly re^onsible to General 
himseli One of the latteris schemes is the censtrncrion o f 
and Tashkent. 

C»ViLbK,*-rHA meeting of BuiddhisJs was lately held at the Ananda 
the purpose of forming a union of Buddhist priests . undier 
patrmrage of die King of Biam,aQd to establish a Bnddhist oi^ihauage. 

-His Maies^ the King of Siam came to Etoope in his pivate 
fc, smd after a tour through Italy, Austria, and Kussia, arrived in 
England, and was the guest of Her Majesty for a few days at Buckingham 
Balace. He afterwards resided at Taplow Court, and visited most of the 
principal industrial centres of Great Britain. He has since visited Holland., 
Germany, Belgium and France, and has arrived again in England j he 
intends paying a visit to Spain and Portugal on his 
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jgite miltion pqa: tom* Oae-teiitfe will be used in e&I|i#i|g 
expepses^ sac-tenths to pay oM the foreign debt and fehree-tenths wKi fe 
»s«sl in restoring mined paiac!^-^ ^ ' ■ ; ■ y'//: ^ 

State®,' deelaring .that 'Japan cannot ,ac^nieeeei.'£he-'ptoj''eie 
as it would pmludicially afect her iafeerests* Mr* ^ertnan has replM in 
niaricedh^.ftkndly tercnsi reaffirming ihe .pmp^etjf of the aaneaatton^ and 
repeating that the tnierests (if Japan wipuid ji^ fp% aalh^arded. A treaty 
of commerce between Japan and Forfcngal has boen stoned at Lisbon. 

The onjy^ but good, p^s Persia, is, that the plagne scare has died 
o»t,.and the Shah :s Clo*rernment has reduced the period of quarantine to 
three days only, along the Eastern fmnriearv Btudds of Persian Armenians 
aye s^ Slippered to have attadked the E-urds and s'ay and Petatan 
' .truppe' are said m- have restored .(U'den* ' ■ ' 

TuRERy ilff Aria. —A general mobihsatlqn has been ordered in the 
Eastern viliyets. The Snlmn has sano!^ the formatibh of a Piixed 
travelling Commission, to vMt the AtmenialJ viEyets, which were the chief 
■ 81 B|biaas_in'''tlm;late,&^ TheCmjnniajiottis'tO'raise’': 



/its- head, 

strong personal representation to the Sultan, abocit die arbitmuy arrests 
detendons of Armemans in prison, vdthout undergoing examlna- 
ririve assurances t]Nkt these vexations should cease. 
:in.'^'Sa 
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Govemor-O'(^©l^ Of tfeft S^aatorial Proviaees of Abyssinia; he is to deveJop 
the resQSfi^s of the re^oB, 

The of the missioni of Major Neramoi to the Eaaperoir Menelik 
lo0 been very sati^fscctoty ; the latter has engaged to fix definitely by treaty 
;|l lietter one more favourahle Italy than that of i the 

terrilorial qm mtnaining tneanwhile uhchanged. The Italian GoverB'* 
ment has acciepted allthe Emperor’s proposals with slight variation of defcalL 
A treaty bf fi^mmerce has also been arranged, which gives Italy the option 
to maintain a regular representative at the Court pf the Negus/ This treaty 


The Emperor Menelik, it is stated, intends to visit the Paris Exhibition 
-of" rpoo; , 

EAm' 4»'nicA,-~’Ma|pr R. I* MacI>onald has proceeded in charge of 


■betf^een the British and Italian spheres in East AMpa* He is accompinied 
staff of officers and, an Indian force, ' The pavl^tton -of , this .rivet 

- , .'The native outbreakin 'O asaiuamd. {Poawob^sE E,. ArnrcA-) had assnoned 
m ^mna% form, the native n^ief Catnuimlm fcamng seised a Tortugnese 
gunboat ami kiied neariy all the crew and soldiers on board The Governor 
of Moeatobique afterwards attacked the natives and gained a signal victory, 
the latter losing 293 men, including many chiefs; several chiefs were also 
.jcaptured. ^ 
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Summary of Ep&fds. 


Thfc Kimberley Bi^nch of the Afnkauwier Bood has passed a yotb of, 
thahhs to Sir William Harcourt for the position: taken up by him at fhe 
South African inquiry, which contributed greatly to the of the Bond 
for a united South Africa, 

The Imperial authorities are conrideritig the construction of a graving 
dock and harbour works at Simonas Town naval station at: n dost of 

fstSoOfOoo. 

The long drought which existed in Cape Colony has given place to 
abundant fains. 

The gold exports from Cape Colony during August amounted to 
^^$49,038, 

Transvaau — T he Volfcsraad has passed with acclamation the treaties 
reostitly rarified by the Orange Free State, arranging for closer political 
union between the two States. Speaking in the Volksfaad, President 
Kruger denied the suzerainty of Great Britain over the Kepubltc j he said 
he would strictly observe the Loudon Convention, and was anxious to pre- 
serve peaceable relations with everybody. The state of things socially is 
discouraging. Distress in Johannesburg is becoming exceedingly acute, 
and many people are in danger of being starved. Crime is increasing to 
an alarming extent, highway robbery is a eomtaon oocurrence, and violmce 
\bi pmpetrated'eyetywherA '€(m|{^ 4 V^’^? 
jfo]r;ftdy' ...g 

in July, 1896. 

The election of a new President will take place early next year. 

‘ The King pf , 

e hung up- ,fbr a4 hotmfe’ ' Th# q^er;b'tesf '’'ebihmrtfced, aninid 
^s*:ec^lttoft took -place,., - The,;'erid(^^^ag^r^i •the'-'Kihg^^^d;;th 

s is being takeUr , ” ■' : ■■ . : ■ ' •- ■ ■ ■{ "• 
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fave crossed the border several rimes and ^ 


suit of them, "-y , 

CA|^BA>--Itt .^-leferthce '|b;t^::awafd;bf,the' Ttibtfchal,, bf- 'Arbitration at 
Pail^''1riri»-«especi.to, i •Behring Straits, and- the Acts 

^ ' 'Minfa-ant'te'Dhlted Sitates-h?. 1894, wons,-^^; 






Summary of Mnmts. 

to be nornin^ by Great Britaio, Canada, and the ITnited States this 
month with the view of inquiring into the practical working of 

the present regulations, and as to the correct conclusions respecting the 
nnmherSjf conditions, and habits of the seals. Lord Salisbury suggests that 
place of meeting should be Washington, and he clearly fedicates,-that 
changes are proposed in the regulations, they must be of a nature 
to allow both nations to share in the industry. 

Sir Wil^d Iiraurier, who was knighted on the occasion of his visit to the 
JttbKee, at the Montreal banquet, held in his honour, declared that ihe 
rtver St Lawrence is the great outlet for the trade between America and 
Blurope, and not between Canada and Europe alone j he anticipates that 
jtastead of the United States being the carriers to Europe of 90 per cent of 
the products of Canada, 90 per cent, of American products, as wdl as their 
bwft, would, ih course of time, be carried over the Canadian route, 

, Sir iDonald Smith has been advanced to the peerage with the title of 

Sir Qlivm Mowat, Minister of Justice, has decided to retire from polfrieal 
life, and will accept the Lieutenant-Governorship of Ontario, in succession 
to Sir. 0 * Eirkpatridfe, "^eiy rich, discoveries of gold have been made at 
Elpndyke and other places on the Yukon, river. An enormous number of 
people, both from America and British Columbia, are making their way 
there, but much suffering and hardship from famine and cold, as antieh 
pated, has already taken place. This auriferous region is situated in 

;riac 141st meridian, Uw 
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Summary of Evenis- 


eitpea4imre by ^100,392, th^ reveiwie for the eommg year 

(l0WR at Xa, 628, 044, and the expeRditure at j£:a,6a6,a3^/ molsp^ 

Xs 5,3;69 ^ the redemption of the deht _ , . 

%m So\n*K WAtm-^The yeax^a revetiae waa ^^9, 309,000, being aa 

iftojsease of j^S7»ooo* 4- 

*T»ik« »ii4*Cnja.M<« i \4 etr^A frrtm Aagfraiaaik foT the first half-year was 

rARy.--feThe deaths have been recorded, daring this of 

-Geat. H. T. Reade, an,, v.c. (Mutiny) j— G otI. W. R^Honghtoa j--* 

iL Sir W. R. Mends, g.c.b. (Crimea) ;--OeaL Str R. Cad^l, k.c.e 
.a . T h.^li rt t? 1? Ylfsiffif iiirar atid 


iwia/ V** j* 

and Chitral) j Ueat. W. Fi 
i.)s— Sir Patrick A. Tennitigs, Rx-jjreml^ of Her 
lit W. m Cordon' (iaitic) j—^Sir G. S. B. tehi 
l:) }^Amt W. K, Sjjrpheftjf^. Jean tffee) r 
(Man Forcw;~-*lient*‘CoL F. W^fose^, f.^c 
adres B,)j— Mr, Bemonji Pe^nji, J*B. of BpW 
a&er-Tytier (Madras Ariny ) j-^Rev, A W* Gumto 
mtl j-Mr, Wolseley Lewis.; 0 ^ 
twliioir, Fanjabf il^edarj etc.)j-«-CoK^^r H,^W, . 
int, k L, Sdater, «.e. (Centrai and E. Ato Servu 
&ese^^A4^i^dt»^d “ — ' 

ommaBdcr Wiftter, R.N. (E(OT« «S8 i) 

'Kohat and Afghanistan) i— Sir J. li. Tholoz^ M 
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